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LOG ea Mills. 
Producing 94,000 Cut. Dale 


UST as uniform as these identical 
twins are the “Bakery-Proved” 
flours International supplies you 
with year after year. 


This high standard of uniformity is 
maintained by perfect laboratory con- 
trol at each of International’s 20 great 
mills, and by the check which its cen- 


tral laboratory maintains over the 
whole milling process. 

This uniformity is important to you 
in helping you to keep your produc- 
tion running without a hitch. It is one 
reason why International’s “Bakery- 
Proved’ Flours assure you “the best 
loaf in your market.” 
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If you have ever tasted sweet corn that went into the kettle 
just a few moments after it was picked, you’re not likely 
to forget its full, fresh flavor. 

Rye flour, too, is at its best when fresh. And that’s a good 
reason for getting your rye flour from Pillsbury. Thanks to 
efficient distribution, careful handling, and rapid turnover, 
Pillsbury’s Rye Flours reach you while their fine rye. 
flavor is at its peak. 

Pion 25s a ss ang arma 

wn, here’s your flour! 


White to dark—a type for every purpose , 
- Also RY-BLEN-DO—a blend of Pillsbury's Pill sbury & Rue Flours 





é-* 





choice Rye Flours and strongest Northwest 
Clear. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 
General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


THE - NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 Ss. 6th St, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S.A. Single Copies 204. Subscription Rates: 1 Year $4, 2 
Years $7, ay U.S. or U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-American Countries. Add $3 a ‘Year for Postage to Other Countries. ‘Enterea as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Postoffice. 
Address—Readers are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-8 to advise of this change. 
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COMPLETE GRAIN SERVICE 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to 
the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 
serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other 
coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch 
with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly 
and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. 
















KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. + L.D. 299 


OMAHA 
Farm Credit Bldg. + Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
. Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager | 


FORT WORTH 
Bewley Bldg. « Phone 3-3478 


Operating the Lathrop Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
Co-managers 


































WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 
« THREE STARS «+ GREAT WEST - CANADA CREAM 
and Purity Rolled Oats 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 
CO. LIMITED 


LAKURON 


PURITY 





CABLE ADDRESS TORONTO, CANADA 

















Reprinted from the € 
April 16th issue of 




























‘Give me two sacks _ — 
feed in blue organdy, etd 


in plaid percale, { 
ia cf flour in pink i 
white flowers, 4 bale of hay 


: iil ol ..- And 
tied with a red ribbon coaieks” 


send it in your green 





Sorry...we don’t have organdy Ken-Prints... 
or red ribbon for bailing hay... but for everything else 
in fine-quality cotton bags, call on 


Wy 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, 176. 











‘a Kansas City Buffalo New York 
, Ras icbaaccr yoke MINER-HILLARD 
for Millers snd the Grain Trade MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Misseur! 
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- At our Specialists 
help You eee 


.. A Woods representative is more than a 
scheint i is an expert in the designing, 
manufacturing and handling of bag packages. 





He is eager to assist you in ensuring that your 
product is packaged and branded .. . efficiently 
.+. economically . . . attractively. Consult your 
Woods specialist about any phase of your 


packaging operation! 


“] woopsA 


Jute and Cotton BAGS 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
Montreal * Toronto * Ottawa * Welland + Winnipeg * Calgary 


Makers of the famous Woods Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing; 
Tents, Tarpaulins and other canvas goods; Woods Arctic Down Sleeping 
Robes and other rugged equipment for life in the Great Outdoors, 

















RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 


CERES RELIANCE 
SPRING WHEAT HI-GLUTEN 
BREAD FLOURS FLOUR 


| Dependable | 


Milled exclusively from the choicest 
Montana, North Dakota and Minnesota wheats 
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If we made just one kind of bag, naturally we would 

‘ Baltimore * Boise * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo 
try to sell you that one kind. But we make good bags of Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver * Detroit 
all kinds, so our best interest lies in helping you get pdeantin Hi. aad Option e tate 
the kind of bag that serves you best. And if you want wre rs ager 84 9 sales quake poke 
guidance in deciding which is best for your needs, our Phoenix + Pittsburgh * St. Louis + Salina + Seattle 


; : Salt Lake City * San Francisco » Vancouver, Wash. 
experience will help you there, too. Wichita + Wilmington, Calif. 
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roit 
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ER DOUGH STABILITY 
wire 
1, WISDOM Ss 
FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 


tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If * a A T S 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


= 




























NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED Choice hard and soft ‘ooh wheats to fill the 3 iuasity. hpnarcge 


MILLS COMPANY most exacting milling requirements. We offer 
1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


complete coverage of all major wheat growing 


» | i % , areas. We originate wheat from our 56 country 
2ES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 





elevators in four southwestern states and main- 


tain large terminal storage facilities. Total ele- 


item GoltotactsloMisttlital: me. mm Steck ash icl a Ge) 


vator capacity over 8,000,000 bushels. Call us 





for your wheat and coarse grain requirements. 











Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. CORN ¢@ OATS ¢ FEED GRAINS 


Southern Regional Office > ; 


933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. GR AIN CO MP ANY 








































STANDARD MILLING KANSAS CITY x 
yer gd NEW YORK CHICAGO | katana ne eee -aitois 
© CERESOTA © ARISTOS ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE [222 " Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 
BAKERY FLOURS TOLEDO PEORIA j 
MINNEAPOLIS vow | Yodel Lleuator Capacity 
King Milling Company WINNIPEG LIVERPOOL | a 
oo e eee §,000,000 Bue. 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 
LOWELL, MICHIGAN 




















SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu. 






FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F, J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
H. W. JOHNSTON 
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DIABLEND 


-MALTED WHEAT FLOUR 


It is essential that your hard wheat flours bake 
consistently to your established standards. But 
improper diastatic treatment can spoil your 
most careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour assures you 
of uniform quality and quantity of diastatic 
action. Selected wheat is malted in our own 
malt plant under automatically controlled at- 
mospheric conditions. DIABLEND is manu- 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


1300 W. Carroll 





Top Quality 


factured to a standard level of maltose, milled 
so it is free flowing for accurate feeding. 





We will provide samples for experimental work 
in your own laboratory, or you may send to us 
samples of your untreated flours for analysis. 
Maltose or gassing power analyses in our labo- 
ratory are free to DIABLEND users. Ask for 
a sample and quotation of DIABLEND today. 


Chicago, Illinois 




















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


> 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 























103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

S Wee CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

ES RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "°frAt° 
























Fifty years of POLAR BEAR 
history have been completed. 
Never has this fine 
brand wavered from 
the highest quality 
standards. We pledge 
continued top quality 
for the next fifty years. 





FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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| Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
. GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 
DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





















eas Smemerncton ee NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE + WENATCHEE ~ RITZVILLE « PORTLAND 











i. largest and most modern flour mill 


d elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage S pinaeiee at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, by eped with more than one hundred elevators 

and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’o Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skATTILE, U.S.A. 
Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York OITY 








ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 














WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 


GROWN 
MILLS 
























Three Superior Bakery Flours 
‘ Precision Milled 
for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
St. Paul, Minnesota 





POBALAND, OREGON 
AME ER ow| | “DURAMBER” ey rie 
BIG BOY SEMOLINA yn 











CEREAL CUTTERS 
Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 











Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 
Loe ANNI VERA. 196 

















DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
MILLS CO. FLOUR MILL FLOUR MILLS 


Arkansas City. Kansas Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 


Capacity14,000. Sacks Daily 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY *« BAKERS *« CRACKERS « CAKE 
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Wheat Crop variations 

MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 189% hold no fears for Page 
wheat buyers. For Page 

_Mills location enables 

them to choose the best 

from Kansas, Oklahoma, 

Colorado and Nebraska. 


THE TH ILLING COMPANY, INc. 


HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 


MEMBERS 








NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 
RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 




















nopitson l-H ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Tee ites ‘company QUALITY MILLED FLOURS ID on ee Leg Won 
SALINA, KANSAS Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. Oklahoma City, Okla. 























that give 
bread that 
se er 


TEA TABLE — 


WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Tentative Subsidy Plan Revealed 
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REPORTING METHOD DRAFTED 
FOR WHEAT PACT FLOUR SALES 


Payment Rates to Be Announced for 24-Hour Periods for 
Each Export Outlet; Prompt Notification of 
Sales Required 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Tentative sub- 
sidy payment regulations under the 
International Wheat Agreement have 
been drafted at the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, and according to in- 
formed sources are virtually those 
which were agreed upon by USDA 
officials and representatives of the 
Millers National Federation who met 
here last month. 

Subsidy payment rates, it is 
planned are to be announced at 2 
p.m. e.s.t. through the regional offices 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. and 
will remain in effect for the follow- 
ing 24 hours or longer. Different 
rates of payment are to be announced 
for export ports, destinations or other 
factors for the subsidy period. 

Wheat subsidy rates will apply to 
flour on the following conversion 
basis: whole wheat flour 1.67 ‘bu. 
wheat to a sack; 72% straight grade, 
2.33 bu.; clear flours, 2.33 bu.; 80% 
extraction, 2.20 bu. Only flour milled 
from wheat produced within the U.S. 
will be eligible for subsidy payment, 
it was disclosed. 


Must File Notices 


Notices of conclusion of sales are 
to be submitted to the appropriate 
official on the date of the sale within 
the time for the subsidy rate an- 
nouncement. This ‘notice of sale is 
construed as the exporter’s agree- 
ment to export either an amount of 
wheat or flour. It is important that 
these notices be filed promptly, par- 
ticularly at the end of a crop year 
or when guaranteed sales are nearly 
filed to any importing country as 
they will be reported to the Interna- 
tional Wheat Council in order of 
their receipt. It is planned to issue 
weekly a statement of sales consum- 
mated under the terms of the wheat 
agreement. Notice of sale can be 
given by telegram prior to 2 p.m. 
e.s.t. 

These notices of sales are likely 
to require: (1) date and time of 
sale; (2) quantity—wheat in bushels 
and flour in sacks of net weight of 
100 Ib. or fractions thereof; (3) de- 
scription of wheat or flour; (4) pe- 
riod of shipment; (5) price; (6) buy- 
er’s name and importing nation. Fol- 
lowing notice of sale it is planned 
for the seller to submit a declara- 
tion of sale on an appropriate form 
which will be available. It is expect- 
ed that more than one sale to single 
importing nations may be consolidat- 
ed on a single reporting form. . 

Declarations of sale must be filed 
in the name of the exporter making 
the sale, which permits independent 
exporters to obtain subsidy payments 
direct. Mills selling in the export 
field through exporters will not ob- 
tain the subsidy payment. 

With the filing of declarations of 
sale it is necessary that certified 
statements of offers and acceptances 


be submitted showing that the terms 
involved are within the provision of 
the wheat agreement. 


Detailed Information Needed 

Detailed information concerning 
proof of export will be required by 
the government such as the date of 
loading, the name of the vessel, 
names of consignee and consignor, 
country of destination, port of des- 
tination, quantity loaded, class and 
grade of wheat and type and extrac- 
tion rate of flour. Subsidy payments 
are planned to be limited only to 
the quantity stated in the declara- 
tion of sale, and excesses will not be 
eligible for subsidy payments unless 
prior permission has been granted. 

Export bills of lading are to be pro- 
vided by the exporter, plus customs 
clearing certificates. Additional re- 
porting requirements will be neces- 
sary. These forms have not been com- 
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pleted by USDA but will be available, 
it is said, in time for all interested 
exporters and millers to have when 
the export sales subsidy program is 
ready. 

Sales of wheat and wheat flour to 
be eligible for subsidy payments 
must be within the equivalent price 
range of the wheat agreements for 
the period in which the commodity 
is to be loaded for export and to the 
extent that the importing and ex- 
porting countries have unfilled guar- 
anteed quotas for that crop year. 

Where the importing and export- 
ing nation or private sellers notify 
the government that a sale of flour 
is within the price range established 
for a certain crop year the wheat 
equivalent of the amount of flour 
involved is to be credited to the quo- 
tas of the nations involved, unless 
it is agreed that such sales are not to 
be considered as applicable to the 
guaranteed quantities under the 
wheat pact. 

The foregoing is the tentative 
framework of reporting procedure 
which probably will be required un- 
der the wheat agreement on both 
wheat and wheat flour sales. It is 
understood that these proposals are 
being distributed to the committee 
of the Millers National Federation 
which met with USDA officials for 
opinions on their utility before a 
final draft is approved. 





J. J. Vanier Purchases Stock 
of Maney Milling Co., Omaha 


OMAHA-—Sale of the stock of the 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, to John 
J. Vanier of Salina, Kansas, owner 
of extensive milling and grain prop- 
erties in the Southwest, was an- 
nounced last week. The new owner- 
ship took effect June 11. 

The new officers of the company 
will be John J. Vanier, president; 
W. B. Kenagy, vice president and 
general manager, and Floyd Chance, 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Kenagy is 
‘president of Black Bros..Flour Mills, 
Wymore, Neb., which was purchased 
by Mr. Vanier in 1946 but which has 
not been producing flour in the past 
few months. Mr. Chance is manager 
of the grain department of the Gooch 
Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


Second Omaha Sale 

The sale is the second transfer of 
ownership of flour mills in Omaha 
recently. A few weeks ago the mill- 
ing plants of Omar, Inc., in Omaha 
and Denver were purchased by the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 

The Maney Milling plant at Omaha 
has a capacity of 4,100 sacks of wheat 
flour and 810,000 bu. of grain storage 
capacity. 


Company Organized in 1909 


The Maney company was organized 
in 1909 by J. W. Maney, John Maney 
and Henry K. Schafer, who were prin- 
cipal owners of the Canadian Mill 
& Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla., and 
their associates, Herman Dittmer and 
Thomas F.. Blake. The first mill which 
was built at Omaha burned four 
months later and was replaced by 
the present mill in the spring of 1910. 
Mr. Blake, who was the first man- 
ager of the milling properties at 
Omaha, retired from the Maney com- 


pany in 1914 and H. K. Schafer moved 
to Omaha as manager, subsequently 
becoming president of the company. 

With the addition of the Maney 
properties, Mr. Vanier’s ownership 
of flour milling properties embrace 
a total capacity of 20,500 sacks daily, 
with mills at Salina, Kansas, Lincoln, 


. Omaha and Wymore, Neb., and Des 


Moines, and grain elevator capacity 
of approximatély 5 million bushels. 
Associated with these properties also 
is the Gooch Feed Mills, which has 
formula feed plants at Lincoln, Neb., 
Salina, Kansas, and Dalhart, Texas. 








NOVEL HAT—Hat designers, spa- 
ghetti men and publicity specialists 
got together recently at a style show 
during the convention of the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. in 
Chicago and came up with the crea- 
tion shown above—a hat made with 
spaghetti and meat balls. 





U.K. Cereal Buying 
Unaffected by 
Dollar Shortage 


WASHINGTON — The U.K. deci- 
sion to halt further procurement in 
the U.S. through the July-September 
quarter is likely to cause little 
change in its original plans for pro- 
curement here of grains, flour and 
other cereal commodities. However, 
the U.K. decision to tighten its belt 
further in the period of crisis casts 
doubt on the method of financing 
the U.K.-Canadian wheat contract. 
The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration had contemplated the use of 
dollars to expedite this contract as it 
did last year. The major impact 
from this decision as far as the U.S. 
is concerned, will probably come 
from adjustments Canada may be 
forced to make to obtain dollars if 
the U.K. pays for Canadian wheat 
in sterling. Two courses of action 
are open to Canada. One is to place 
a ban on:imports from the USS., 
thereby curtailing a drain on the Ca- 
nadian dollar supply, and the other 
a vigorous campaign by the Canadian 
grain pool to sell its supplies in 
world markets to get dollars. 

¥ ¥ 
Wheat Contract Unaffected 

LONDON — Although the British 
government has imposed a standstill 
order on dollar purchases from North 
America, Sir Stafford Cripps, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, told a press 
conference July 6 that contracts al- 
ready entered into would be hon- 
ored. He instanced the Anglo-Cana- 
dian wheat contract as an example. 

He revealed that the suspension 
of dollar purchases was secretly or- 
dered in the middle of June and 
that it will last until the middle of 
September. All government buyers 
have been instructed to postpone new 
dollar purchases to the maximum ex- 
tent possible. This, it is understood 
in trade circles, means that the plans 
for purchasing feedstuffs in North 
America will have to be abandoned 
for the time being although some 
provision may be made for new pur- 
chases when the revised import pro- 
gram is announced in September. 

American-British-Canadian treas- 
ury talks in London on the British 
dollar drouth have ended with an 
agreement to hold a full-fledged 
finance ministers conference in Wash- 
ington in September. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


S.W. MILLERS, WORKERS 
CONTINUE WAGE TALKS 


KANSAS CITY—Negotiations are 
continuing between representatives 
of the American Federation of Grain 
Millers and flour milling companies 
with plants in 18 cities in Missouri, 
Kansas and Oklahoma, following ap- 
proval of a strike action voted by 
union members July 8. 

The only issue is the wage rate, 
with the union negotiators originally 
asking for a 10¢ an hour increase. A 
compromise figure of a 7¢ increase 
is reported to have been recommend- 
ed by negotiators to both the union 
and flour mills. Negotiations with 
terminal elevator operators are 
scheduled to be resumed July 14. 
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AT MACARONI CONVENTION—The 1949-50 officers of the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. gather’ around Edith M. Barber, food 
editor of the New York Sun and Syndicate, after her talk to the annual 
convention June 28 on the subject, “Reaching the Homemaker.” C. L. 
Norris, Minneapolis, who was reelected president of the association, is 
seated at the right, and C. Frederick Mueller, reelected vice president, at 
the left. Standing, left to right, are: C. W. Wolfe, past president and 
reelected advisor; A. I. Grass, Chicago, also reelected vice president; 
Peter J. Viviano, Louisville, newly elected vice president, and Robert M. 
Green, acting secretary of the association. 





Survey Shows Higher Test Weight, 
Lower Protein in Eastern Kansas 


TOPEKA—Results of the Kansas 
preharvest wheat survey being con- 
cluded show in general, the test 
weight has averaged higher and the 
protein content lower in eastern Kan- 
sas counties than in the central and 
southwestern counties. A report cov- 
ering the northwestern counties is 
yet to be issued. 

Laboratory tests have been com- 
pleted on samples collected in seven 
central, four north central, three 
southwestern and 11 northeastern 
counties. The survey is being conduct- 
ed jointly by the State Board of Ag- 
riculture, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture and the departments of 
agronomy and chemistry, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. 

The seven counties in central Kan- 





Sales on Commodity 
Determinations 


Approved by ECA 


WASHINGTON — Officials of the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion stated last week that commod- 
ity determinations henceforth have 
the full status of procurement au- 
thorizations. At the end of the fiscal 
year June 30, since the appropriation 
bill had not been passed by resolu- 
tion, Congress authorized the agen- 
cies to continue temporarily to spend 
money on the basis of budget re- 
quests. Prior to that time ECA had 
been issuing commodity determina- 
tions which put foreign buyers on 
notice of what they could expect in 
the way of authorizations and these 
commodity determinations were slat- 
ed for procurement authorization sta- 
tus as soon as the appropriations bill 
was approved. 

In regard to private trade sales of 
coarse grains to ECA nations, sales 
may be negotiated at oncé on- pre- 
vious commodity determinations as if 
they originally had the- full status 
of procurement authorizations. 


sas included Barton, Dickinson, Ellis, 
Ellsworth, Rush, Russell and Saline. 
A total of 228 samples were collected 
in those counties and the weighted 
average protein content is 12.2% with 
an average test weight of 54.7 Ib. 
For the four southwestern coun- 
ties, the weighted. average protein 
content was reported at 13.7% with 
an average test weight of 52.9 lb. 
Samples testing 19.3% protein were 
obtained in Haskell and Morton 
counties. Approximately 65% of the 
samples ranged from 52 to 58 Ib. 
test and 84% of the grain in these 
counties was classed as dark hard, 
13% as hard and 3% as yellow hard. 
In the central counties, the pro- 
tein range of the 228 samples col- 


lected was 9.4 to 15.9%, with 86% of. 


the samples being between’ 10 to 
13.9%. Test weights on the samples 
averaged 54.7 lb., ranging from 46 
to 61% Ib., with 82% of the samples 
falling between 52 and 58 lb. Grain 
from the area was classed as follows: 
78% dark hard, 21% hard and 1% 
yellow hard. 

A report dated July 8 included re- 
ports on samples collected in Grant, 
Hamilton and Kearny counties in 
the southwest; Clay, Cloud, Republic 
and Washington counties in the north 
central portion of the state, and 11 
counties comprising the northeast 
section of the state. 

In the four north central counties, 
94 samples obtained showed an av- 
erage protein content of 11.3%, rang- 
ing from 8 to 174%. Test weights 
for these four counties averaged 55 
lb.. and ranged from 45% to 58% Ib. 
Grain was classed as follows: 51% 
dark hard, 24% hard and 25% yel- 
lew hard. ; 

In the three southwestern coun- 
ties, 68 samples showed an average 
protein content of 13.4%, ranging 
from 9 to 17.6%. Test weights in 
this area averaged 54.2 Ib., ranging 
from 43 to 60% lb. Grain from the 
fields in this area was classed as 
follows: 81% dark hard, 16% hard 
and 3% yellow hard. 

Data'‘on samples collected in the 


‘northeastern section of Kansas show 


an average protein content of 11.2%, 





ranging from 8.3 to 16%. Test weights 
for the 193 samples obtained in fields 
in this area averaged 56.1 lb. and 
ranged from 47% to 61 Ib. with 71% 
ranging from 55 to 59 Ib. Grain from 
these fields was classed as follows: 
40% dark hard, 20% hard, 38% yel- 
low hard and 2% soft. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


LOWER NET REPORTED BY 
WAGNER BAKING CORP. 


The Wagner Baking Corp. has re- 
ported net profit for the 24 weeks 
ended June 11 of $223,697, or 92¢ 
a common share, compared with 
$308,929, or $1.32 a share, for the 
23 weeks ended June 12, 1948. Sales 
declined 8% from the comparative 
1948 period, the company said. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


WAREHOUSES LEASED 


SCOTT CITY, KANSAS—The V. 
M. Harris Grain Co. here has signed 
a one-year agreement for the use of 
the warehouses at Camp Crowder, 
Mo. The 33 warehouses, which have 
been equipped to store at least 3 mil- 
lion bushels of grain, will be used 
by the grain company for the stor- 
ing of government loan wheat. An- 
nual rental, which the government 
will pay, is $15,300. The University 
of Missouri, which received Camp 
Crowder as surplus lands from the 
federal government, agreed to permit 
the government to complete the lease. 
V. M. Harris is president of the grain 
firm. 
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EARL COREY ORGANIZES 
MILL SERVICE COMPANY 


PORTLAND—Earl Corey has es- 
tablished his own firm under the 
name of Earl Corey, Inc., to provide 
statistical and rate service for mills 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

Mr. Corey, formerly manager of 
the North Pacific Millers Assn., has 
taken over the office formerly occu- 
pied by the organization, which no 
longer maintains a paid staff. He 
previously had been regional direc- 
tor for the Commodity Credit Corp. 











C. A. Quarnberg 


NEW MEMBER — A newly-elected 
member of the executive committee 
of the Millers National Federation is 
©. A. Quarnberg, president of the 
Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, 
S.D. He replaced Henry Kuehn, vice 
president and co-manager of the King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis. 
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President Gets Bill 
Validating Use 
of Basing Points 


WASHINGTON—Legislation vali- 
dating the use of non-collusive bas- 
ing point price systems is awaiting 
the President’s signature after over- 
riding opposition in the House. 

Rep. Wright D. Patman (D., Tex- 
as), leader of small business groups 
in the House, led the small busi- 
ness revolt -against the proposed 
changes in the anti-trust laws in re- 
gard to basing point price practices. 
The amendments to the anti-trust 
laws were designed to remove a com- 
plicated situation which put business 
men using the “basing point price 
system in danger of prosecution even 
when they had been using such price 
technique without any collusive ef- 
forts. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


DAVID PAGE, VETERAN 
FLOUR MILLER, DEAD 


—<>— 
Former President of Thos. Page Mill 
Co. Dies at 68 After Long 
Illness 


TOPEKA, KANSAS — David G. 
Page, 68, who had been in the flour 
milling business practically all his 
life, died July 9 at his home here 
after a lingering illness. 

The Page name in the milling busi- 
ness dates back to 1871, when the 
late Thomas Page first engaged in 
milling in the U.S. He came to this 
country from Scotland and became 
head of one of the first milling fam- 
ilies in Kansas. David G. Page start- 
ed in the family mill in Topeka after 
completing his schooling and eventual- 
ly succeeded his father as president of 
the Thos. Page Mill Co. He contin- 
ued as chief executive, and, with his 
sister, the owner of the company 
until the properties were sold in 1945 
to the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City, which now operates 
the milling plant. 

A financial and civic leader in To- 
peka, Mr. Page was also president 
of the Kansas Hotel Co., builder of 
the Hotel Kansan in Topeka, now op- 
erated by the Pick chain. He was 
president of the Mills Building Co., 
and a director of the National Bank 
of Topeka. He was a native Topekan 
and was educated in the local schools. 

Mr. Page developed one of the 
first purebred Ayrshire herds in this 
community on a farm west of Topeka, 
marketing the first certified milk for 
infants. He was one of the organizers 
of the boys’ camp at Elmdale, and 
was also sponsor of musical organi- 
zations. He was an accomplished 
pianist. 

He was a charter member of the 
Topeka Country Club and the Jay- 
hawker Club. He was a trustee of the 
First Presbyterian Church, a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Topeka Board of Trade, Fortnightly 
Club, and the YMCA. 

He is survived by his widow, Mary 
Sherrard Kerr Page; two sons, 
Thomas Page, a student at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
and David R. Page, Denver; one 
daughter, Mrs. John Day, Topeka; 
two sisters, Mrs. John H. Redden, 
Vancouver, B.C., and Miss Euphemia 
B. Page, Topeka. 

A son, Lt. Robert Page, was killed 
in action in France during World 
War I. 
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Storage of Grain 
on Maritime Ships 








Planned as Test 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Mari- 
time Commission have announced 
that some ships from the reserve fleet 
will be used for emergency grain 
storage, under plan agreed upon 
jointly by the two agencies. 

In an effort to help méet the need 
for additional temporary storage to 
handle large grain crops being har- 
vested this year, the USDA and the 
commission have for several weeks 
been considering possibility of using 
idle Maritime Commission ships. It 
has now been decided that 12 ships 
will be prepared and used for grain 
storage, as an experimental under- 
taking to determine the feasibility 
of such operations. 

The vessels, now anchored at Jones 
Point, N.Y., in the Hudson River, 
will be towed to piers in New York 
for fitting and then moved to eleva- 
tor piers (also in New York) for 
loading. They. will be returned to 
Jones Point anchorage for the dura- 
tion of the storage period. 

Under the joint plan of operation, 
Maritime Commission will be respon- 
sible. for towing and fitting ships for 
grain storage. The Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. will be responsible for load- 
ing and unloading of grain and for 
the costs of the entire emergency 
storage operation. 

It is estimated that 12 vessels 
which Maritime Commission will se- 
lect will provide storage for approxi- 
mately 3,200,000 bu. grain. 

¥ ¥ 
New Orleans Requests Ships 

NEW ORLEANS — New Orleans 
port officials want 235 of the nation’s 
“mothball” merchant ships as stor- 
age space for surplus grain. 

The port officials want to tow 
235 vessels from Mobile, where they 
have been idle since the end of the 
war. These would be anchored in 
the river above and below New Or- 
leans for storage of the grain. 

E. H. Lockenberg, port manager, 
has written Louisiana’s congression- 
al delegation about the plan, and has 
asked its aid in obtaining permission 
from the Maritime Commission. He 
said 58,750,000 bu. could be stored 
in the vessels now idle at Mobile. 


———BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NO DECISION IN SIGHT ON 
USE OF “FOOD CHEMICALS” 


KANSAS CITY—No conclusion on 
the use of polyoxyethylene stearates 
in bread will be drawn until the Food 
and Drug Administrator promul- 
gates a final order on bread stand- 
ards, C. W. Crawford, deputy com- 
missioner of food and’ drugs in the 
Federal Security Agency, said recent- 
ly. Mr. Crawford stated that no 
plans for any action regulating the 
use of these products in bread, if 
needed, will be made before the final 
bread standards order. 

The statement was made in a let- 
ter to Michael F. Markel, Washing- 
ton attorney for the C. J. Patterson 
Corp., Kansas City, who wrote the 
food and drug officials that a “flood 
of rumors” had arisen in the baking 
industry to the effect that polyoxy- 
ethylene stearates would be barred 
from bread and that immediate 
steps would be taken to prosecute 
criminally those shipping interstate 
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bread. which contains such ingre- 
dients. 

Mr. Crawford replied that, until 
the testimony at the bread stand- 
ards hearing is completed and the 
record is closed, it would be “highly 
improper’’ for the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration to reach any conclusions 
on the matter and it has not done so. 

Mr. Crawford wrote: “The Food 
and Drug Administration does not 
believe that any chemical should: be 
added to food until investigations 
have demonstrated its harmlessness 
and that its use serves a purpose of 
value to consumers. Unfortunately, 
however, it is only through the food 
standards provisions of the present 
law that chemicals can be excluded 
from food on the sole ground that 
they have been insufficiently tested 
to demonstrate their harmlessness 
or that they do not serve a purpose 
of value to consumers. Other applic- 
able provisions of the law do not, in 
the light of facts now known to to 
us, exclude the use of polyoxyethy- 
lene stearates in bread. 

“The law directs the Federal Se- 
curity Administrator to prescribe 
standards for food which, in his judg- 
ment, will promote honesty and fair 
dealing in the interests of consum- 
ers. One purpose of the hearing on 
proposed standards for bread is to 
determine whether, in the light of 
this statutory mandate, the standard 
should recognize polyoxyethylene 
stearates as optional ingredients in 
bread. Unless new facts warranting 
some other course are developed 
in the meantime, no final conclusion 
on the matter will be reached and 
no plans for supporting regulatory 
action, if needed, will be drawn until 
the administrator promulgates a final 
order prescribing definitions and 
standards of identity for bread.” 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPANSION COMPLETED 


LAFAYETTE, LA. — The Huval 
Baking Co. here recently completed 
a $350,000 expansion program in its 
plant. 














Jess P. Humpton 


SECRETARY — Jess P. Humpton, 
Lancaster, Pa., has been named full- 
time secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. Mr. 
Humpton formerly was assistant sec- 
retary of the Lancaster Manufactur- 
ers Assn., in which position he was 
brought into contact with legislation, 
taxes, wage rates and other related 
association work. His headquarters 
will be in the Manufacturers Build- 
ing, Lancaster. 
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KING-SIZE TRAILER LIFT—This trailer lift, part of the Norris Grain 
Co. elevator opened June 10 at St. Marys, Kansas, picks up and dumps 
a 40-ton grain trailer in one and one half minutes. The elevator, holding 
40,000 bu., is on 24-hour operation during the harvest season. The 50-ft. 
truck and trailer platform swings 331, ft. through a 40° arc. It is be- 
lieved to be the first of its type installed at any Kansas interior elevator. 





U.K., Russia Make Barter Deal 
for 950,000 Tons Coarse Grains 


Great Britain has agreed to pro- 
cure 950,000 tons of coarse grains 
from Russia in exchange for British 
machinery, ships, wool and rubber, 
it has been unofficially disclosed. 

Talks between representatives of 
the two nations concerning a one- 
year trade pact have been going on 
for some time, and the grain deal 
would form part of the pact. Nego- 
tiations for a longer term British- 
Soviet trade agreement are expect- 
ed to follow. 

It also was reported that Russia is 
expected to supply a large quantity 
of wheat in addition to the oats, bar- 
ley and corn. 

While Britain. normally buys much 
of its food from the U.S. and Canada 
for dollars, the current fiscal diffi- 
culties have prompted the U.K. to 
seek supplies in areas not requiring 
dollar payments. Britain recently 
completed a five-year trade agree- 
ment with Argentina as part of an 
effort to build, up alternative supply 
sources in non-dollar food-producing 
areas. The U.S. had objected to the 
Argentine agreement 

British Board of Trade spokesmen 
have refused to comment on the re- 
ported Russian grain deal pending 
completion of the pact negotiations 
in London. 

In Washington a U.S. State De- 
partment official commented that the 
Russian barter arrangement appeared 
to be a normal proposition consistent 
with the British-Soviet trade agree- 
ment of September, 1947. 


¥ ¥ 


Pact Called Timely 

LONDON—Conclusion of the grain 
agreement with Russia is regarded 
as timely for the British since the 
present dollar crisis means that the 
U.K. might have to forego feed grain 
purchases in the U.S. and Canada. 
It is expected, however, that there 
will be some disappointment that 
more trade cannot be completed with 
Canada in order to improve Anglo- 
Canadian relations. The British gov- 


ernment intends to honor the wheat 
agreement with Canada despite the 
current dollar difficulties. 


v ¥ 


WINNIPEG — The announcement 
that the U.K. has agreed to buy 
coarse grains from Russia in the 
next crop year had little effect in 
trade circles in Canada, and price 
trends on the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change were apparently not affected 
by the announcement. 
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SUNSHINE PAYS $1 


NEW YORK-—Sunshine Biscuits, 
Inc., has declared a dividend of $1 
a share on the common stock, pay- 
able Aug. 1. The company has paid 
75¢ quarterly since February, 1947. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Hutchinson Mill 
Buyers Find Light 
Wheat Offerings 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Mill 
buyers found it increasingly difficult 
instead of easier to buy good quality 
wheat in the Hutchinson cash mar- 
ket last week. The normal heavy run 
of wheat did not materialize, bearing 
out advance indications that farmers 
just won’t sell at anything below the 
loan rate. 

Volume of offerings on the trading 
floor was greater, but most of it was 
of extremely light weight, some test- 
ing lower than 50 Ib. Mills tried 
some of the 53-lb. wheat with high 
protein content, but report the flour 
extraction is too small to make it 
worth while. 

Grain men believe it is the first 
time in history that the week of 
Independence Day did not set the 
pace for receipts. Arrivals last week 
were nearly 700 cars lower than in 


the preceding week. 
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Wheat Crop Off 148 Million Bushels 





ESTIMATE OF 1,188 MILLION 
MAY BLOCK VOTE ON QUOTAS 


Winter Wheat Shrinks 104 Million, Spring Loses 43.6 Mil- 
lion—Total Still Well Above Average—Near Record 
Corn Crop of 3.5 Billion Bushels Forecast 


WASHINGTON — Substantial 
shrinkage in wheat crop prospects 
during June was revealed by the July 
11 report of the U.S. Crop Report- 
ing Board, which was based on grow- 
ing conditions as of July 1. The board 
lowered its June 1 estimate of all 
wheat production by about 148 mil- 
lion bushels. 

This -loss was considerably less 
than some of the estimates recently 
issued by usually well informed pri- 
vate crop observers, but may have 
lowered the over-all wheat produc- 
tion sufficiently to keep down a re- 
quest for a farmer referendum on 
marketing quotas for the next crop 
year. An announcement on the refer- 
endum decision is expected this week 
from Charles F. Brannan, secretary 
of agriculture. 

Even if it is decided that market- 
ing quotas are not necessary, there 
still is a strong possibility that farm- 
ers may be asked to reduce their 
wheat acreage for next year. 

One of the important factors which 
must be considered by Mr. Brannan 
is the likelihood of reduced exports 
during the 1949-50 crop year. The 
British dollar crisis apparently has 
eliminated that country as an out- 
let for American grains. Britain has 
entered into a deal with Russia for 
a million tons in food grains, accord- 
ing to recent reports, and there have 
been some private agreements be- 
tween other importing nations and 
Argentina. 


Controls Still a Possibility 


If the prospects for reduced ex- 
ports are to offset the smaller pro- 
duction prospects in the U.S., it may 
be decided by Mr. Brannan that mar- 
keting quotas and acreage controls 
will be necessary to bring production 
into line with over-all demand. 

Despite the heavy reductions in 
wheat production estimates, the July 
11 report reveals that there still is 
a huge supply of wheat in prospect. 
The total wheat estimate of 1,188,- 
680,000 bu. would compare with the 
10-year average of 991,940,000 bu. 

Most of the winter wheat crop 
loss was due to excessively hot 
weather during June in the South- 
west, with resultant diseases. The 
spring wheat reduction was caused 
by insect damage and drouth. 


Winter Crop Off 104 Million 


The wheat estimate is 148,286,000 
bu. less than 1,336,976,000 forecast 
a month ago. It compares with last 
year’s big crop of 1,288,406,000 bu. 

The winter wheat crop was put at 
932,095,000 bu. This is 104,646,000 
bu. less than 1,036,741,000 forecast 
a month ago. Output was 990,098,000 
last year and 726,553,000 for the 10- 
year average. 

All spring wheat was estimated at 
256,595,000 bu. This is 43,640,000 less 
than 300,235,000 forecast a month 
ago, 298,308,000 last year and 265,- 
397,000 for the 10-year average. 


Indicated yields in this area are 
down to 13 bu. an acre, as compared 
with 15.7 in 1948 and an average of 
15.4. Seeded acreage in the spring 
wheat belt is high, however, at 21,- 
683,000 acres, approximately 18% 
over the 10-year average. Abandon- 
ment is reported heavy in Montana, 
where one fourth the total is not 
expected to be harvested due to 
drouth. Over-all abandonment is esti- 
mated at 8.7% in the spring wheat 
area, considerably above the 10-year 
average of 5.1% and the 2.8% of last 
year. 

Durum wheat was put at 48,766,- 


* 000 bu. in the first forecast of the 


year for this type. Production last 
year was 44,742,000 and for the 10- 
year average it was 36,256,000. 

Spring wheat other than durum 
was estimated at 207,829,000 bu., 
compared with 253,566,000 last year 
and 229,141,000 for the 10-year aver- 
age. 


Oats, Barley, Rye Off 

Oats production was forecast at 1,- 
379,672,000 bu. This is 95,262,000 less 
than 1,474,934,000 predicted a month 
ago. It compares with 1,491,752,000 
last year and 1,234,082,000 for the 10- 
year average. 

Barley production was put at 244,- 
104,000 bu. This is 38,949,000 less 





than 283,053,000 forecast a month 
ago. It compares with 317,037,000 
last year and 304,741,000 for the 10- 
year average. 

Rye production was indicated at 
19,735,000 bu. This is 1,822,000 less 
than 21,557,000 forecast a month ago. 
It compares with 26,388,000 last year 
and 35,109,000 for the 10-year aver- 
age. 
Flaxseed production is set at 45,- 
558,000 bu. this year; 52,533,000 last 
year and 30,102,000 for the 10-year 
average. : 


Near Record Corn Crop Seen 

The new corn crop is forecast at 
another near record out-turn of 3.5 
billion bushels, paced by a high yield 
of 41.2 bu. an acre. Hybrid seed is 
now planted on 78% of total acre- 
age and heavier use of fertilizer is 
known. Wider use of power equip- 
ment accomplishes timely planting 


and prompt cultivation, the USDA. 


reports. 
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EXCHANGE SPONSORS 
MARKETING SCHOOL 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Minneapo- 
lis Grain Exchange is sponsoring a 
five-day marketing school this week, 
with students of grain marketing 
following the grain from the field to 
the consumer. 

Fifteen vocational agriculture stu- 
dents from North Dakota will “track 
down” a car of wheat from a country 
elevator station in their state 
through the Minnesota state grading 
and inspection department, through 
the market as sold by a commission 
firm, to a flour mill, bakery and con- 
sumer outlet. Visits to the trading 
floor of the exchange are planned, 
and talks will be given by specialists 
in grain marketing. 





Corn Crop in Excellent Condition; 
Spring Wheat Suffers from Drouth 


The corn crop over the main belt 
is in excellent condition, with present 
prospects pointing to a bumper crop, 
according to Cargill, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis. Sufficient moisture and warm 
weather have caused rapid growth. 
Many fields in Iowa did not receive 
the final cultivation because of the 
unusual height of the corn. Some late 
planted fields are still lagging, but 
with favorable conditions most of 
them should produce corn. 

Available moisture is _ limited 
though adequate in most sections of 
the Corn Belt, hence precipitation 
during the next six to eight weeks 
will be especially important. 

Corn borer infestation is the heav- 
iest on record, and is menacing the 
crop in wide areas. The zone of in- 
fection has moved gradually into ‘the 
fringes of the major corn area dur- 
ing the past few years, and they are 
now present wherever corn is grown 
commercially. If the second brood 
is heavy, serious damage could result. 

Soybeans are up to good stands, 
with prospects very good at this time. 
Flaxseed varies from a few inches 
high to the boll stage. Conditions in 
Minnesota are very good, while in 
western North Dakota and Montana 
dry weather has cut prospects about 
in half. 

The crop outlook in Montana is 


considered by many to have declined 
during the past week despite scat- 
tered showers which were beneficial 
in limited areas. The drouth area 
has expanded and in some sections 
the spring wheat condition is regard- 
ed as critical, particularly in the 
north central and northeastern spring 
wheat acreage. The Judith Basin area 
in central Montana is the bright 
spot. Moisture conditions there have 
been generally favorable since last 
fall. About 75% of the acreage in 
the Basin is seeded to winter wheat. 

The Occident Elevator Division of 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. reports no 
great change in over-all crop condi- 
tions in its territory during the past 
week. At points where no moisture 
was received, the crop showed fur- 
ther deterioration, it was reported. 

The crop condition report issued 
by Peavey Elevators stated that high 
temperatures and strong winds dur- 
ing- the past week tended to reduce 
small grain prospects in the eastern 
Dakotas and western Minnesota. 
Where soil moisture was short, the 
grain was forced which has resulted 
in premature ripening and this is ex- 
pected to affect test weight as well 
as yield. The report predicted that 
harvest will be general this week in 
most of South Dakota and south- 
wstern Minnesota. 


Canadian Crops 
Following Rains 

WINNIPEG — Green aphids are 
taking a heavy toll of late, lush green 
crops in southwestern Manitoba, and 
apparently southeastern Saskatche- 
wan. Oats and barley appear to be 
the favored diet, and in the areas 
affected heavy losses are reported. 
Weather has been conducive to pro- 
lific spread of. this menace. In west- 
ern Canada as a whole, however, the 
area infested to-date is very small, 
and elsewhere crop conditions con- 
tinue to show further improvement 
as a result of beneficial rains. 

Even in the drouth areas of Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, where pros- 
pects were viewed with extreme pes- 
simism, the outlook is somewhat 
brighter. Wheat is heading out rap- 
idly, and in the southern part of the 
provinces early oats and barley are 
coming into head. The remainder of 
the oats and barley are in shot-blade, 
and the general outlook in Manitoba 
and eastern Saskatchewan continues 
very promising. In western Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, conditions 
vary greatly. 

While it is yet too early to esti- 
mate wheat production some observ- 
ers suggest that Canada will produce 
between 325 and 340 million bushels. 

Flax is coming into blossom in 
Manitoba and eastern Saskatchewan 
and is progressing favorably, but in 
the dry areas of western Canada that 
on crop is deteriorating rap- 
idly. E 

The Searle Grain Co., in its latest 
precipitation report, places the total 
moisture condition for the prairie 
provinces combined, and weighted for 
wheat acreage, at 69% of normal, as 
at July 4, compared with 68% the 
previous week and 99% a year ago. 

According to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics prospects in Ontario re- 
main considerably below average as a 
result of the recent prolonged drouth. 
Moisture conditions are still very 
unsatisfactory in most districts de- 
spite recent good rains. 

Harvesting of winter wheat will be 
general throughout southern and 
western Ontario during the coming 
week. Yields are expected to be be- 
low average and straw very short. 
Prospects for spring grains are only 
fair to poor. 

In the Maritime provinces, crops 
are growing satisfactorily following 
timely rains and good crops are 
looked for. Agricultural. conditions 
over most of Quebec are about aver- 
age and the, outlook is considered 
generally satisfactory. Grains are 
nearly all in good condition with at 
least average yields in prospect. 
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ELEVATOR SITE OKAYED 

SACRAMENTO —A certificate of 
title to the grain elevator site at the 
Sacramento deep water port project 
has been presented to the U.S. Army 
Engineers by the property acquisition 
committee of the Sacramento Yolo 
Port District Commission. W. G. 
Stone, port district director, said the 
formal proof of commission owner- 
ship eliminates the last technical 
obstacle to beginning of construc- 
tion by the engineers. ieee? 
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Hot, Dry Weather 


Continues in 
Western Europe 


LONDON—tTurkey has joined the 
short list of countries which have 
announced plans for importing wheat 
to make up for current crop losses 
resulting from the drouth which pre- 
vailed earlier in the growing season. 
The total yield is expected to be 40% 
under expectations and the first move 
to stockpile wheat has been made 
with the completion of a deal with 
Canada to supply 300,000 tons. Other 
contracts are expected to be made 
shortly. 

The hot dry weather has contin- 
ued in western Europe, and while 
the crops are being brought to ma- 
turity speedily under -these condi- 
tions, producers consider that some 
light rains are necessary if the yield 
from spring sown crops is to improve. 
Crops on the light, sandy soils are 
suffering the most from the lack of 
moisture. 

The U.K. experienced some light 
showers, and although they were ac- 
companied by a drop in temperature 
and cloudy conditions, more would 
have been welcomed. The same posi- 
tion is true of France, where the 
drouth caused progress to be retard- 
ed in the southern portion of the 
country. 

Dry Weather Helps 

Farther south the dry weather has 
been helpful because farmers have 
been enabled to make good progress 
with the harvest. In Italy, the quali- 
ty of both hard and soft wheat is 
reported to be excellent. 

Heavy rains in Spain have bene- 
fited the crops, and the yield from 
wheat will be higher than formerly 
expected. The moisture has been of 
considerable benefit to agriculture, 
and while it was not sufficient to 
make up for all past deficiencies, the 
bleak outlook has been appreciably 
brightened. 

Despite the heavy losses as a re- 
sult of the drouth the total European 
yield, excluding Russia, is not ex- 
pected to be much less than 95% 
of last year’s total outturn. Harvest- 
ing has also started in the southern 
portions of Russia, and in central 
Asia it is understood that the yield 
is satisfactory. Reports from Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia and Poland are 
also optimistic. 


Favorable in Germany 

The expectation in the western 
zones of Germany is also favorable, 
a fact which may be judged by the 
decision of the Anglo-American au- 
thorities to set the quota for the 
compulsory delivery of wheat for 
1949-50 at 2.5 million tons in spite 
of the criticism from growers who 
would likewto see the total reduced. 

Reports from India indicate that 
rain is urgently necessary. The crop 
position in Australia appears to be 
Satisfactory and in Queensland the 
chairman of the Wheat Board has 
announced the planting of a new 
record crop area of about 700,000 
acres. This is 100,000 acres more 
than last year’s figure which, at that 
time, was claimed as a record for the 
region. Last year’s outturn was 44 
Million bushels of wheat, and grow- 
ers are expecting to top this figure 
next harvest. 


— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 

OPENS EXPORT OFFICE 
NEW YORK — It has been an- 
nounced that A. D. Braham, former- 
ly with the H. S. Cramer Trading Co., 





New York, Strauss & Co., London, 
the Grain Union, Antwerp, and the 
U.S. Army purchasing offices in as- 
sociation with his former assistant, 
S. Nash, has re-established his own 
grain and feed export firm under the 
title of Braham-Nash Corp., with of- 
fices in the N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Bldg. 


————- BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNEAPOLIS VISITOR 


Bert D. Ingels, consulting chemist, 
East Orange, N.J., was a business 
caller in Minneapolis July 12. 





———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Old Wheat Stocks 
on Farms 31% 
Below Average 


WASHINGTON—Old wheat stocks 
on farms as of July 1 were esti- 
mated by the U.S. Crop Reporting 
Board at 65,598,000 bu., or 31% low- 
er than the 94,511,000 bu. last year 
and the 10-year level. 

The last quarter of the old crop 
year showed a record disappearance 
of wheat from farms of 173,717,000 
bu. All major geographic sections 
show lower carry-over stocks, with 
the exception of the western states, 
where there is 17% higher inventory 
on farms. The following reductions 
are recorded from last year: north 
Atlantic 7%, south Atlantic 27%, 
north central 38%, south central 
78%. Sixty-five per cent of the old 
crop wheat is located in North Da- 
kota, Montana, South Dakota and 
Kansas. 


Corn stocks on farms as of July 1 
were 1,239 million bushels, the larg- 
est holding on record of that date and 
approximately treble those of last 
year. Disappearance for the last quar- 
ter was 537 million bushels, 8% over 
average and 28% over last year. 











Earl A. Butts, Jr. 


LEAVES ARMOUR—Earl A. Butts, 
dr., for many years head of the bak- 
ery sales department, Armour & “o., 
Chicago, has resigned to become 
president of the Vac-Re-New Vacuum 
Filter. Manufacturing Co., 228 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago. The company 
manufactures an open type vacuum 
alter for filtering all types of frying 
fats. Mr. Butts is a member of the 
Bakers Club of Chicago and the Chi- 
cago Bakers Courtesy Club. 
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LADIES AT CONVENTION—Some of the ladies who attended the Na- 
tional Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. convention at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel recently are shown enjoying Lake Michigan breezes atop the cabin 
of the yacht Joanbar, where they were guests of Al Wasserman, general 
manager of the Empire Box Corp. Left to right, front row: Rose Sarli, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Ann Quiggle, Minneapolis, Minn.; Mrs. L. S. Vagnino, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Vita Viviano, St. Louis. Second row: Mrs. W. J. Freschi, 
St. Louis; Mrs. John Amato, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Dorothy Reed Mullen, 
Houston, Texas; Mrs. E. V. and Sally Hetherington, Minneapolis; Mrs. 


Aljean Hay, Chicago; Mrs. Frank V. Liotta, Brooklyn; 


Genevieve 


Morici, Chicago, and Mrs. Robert M. Green, Palatine, Ill. 





President Asks Renewal of 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


WASHINGTON—Reinstatement of 
the reciprocal trade agreements was 
pressed on Congress this week by 
President Truman in his message on 
the mid-year economic report. Exten- 
sion of the authority of the chief 
executive to reduce barriers which 
expired June 30 has been approved 
in the House but the Senate has not 
reached this measure. 

The President noted the decline in 
business activity as directly affect- 
ing our imports. This condition in 
turn reduces the ability of foreign 
nations to earn dollars, he said. A 
further shrinking in dollar purchas- 
ing power by the foreign importers 
might lead to discriminatory trading 
agreements, the President declared, 
having long range and serious effects 
on our foreign trade. 

Mr. Truman called the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act an integral 
part of our foreign economic policy 
coupled with foreign assistance pro- 
grams and the expansion of private 
capital and technical assistance for 
undeveloped areas. 

Protectionist measures would not 
remedy the present trends, President 
Truman told Congress, but would 


shift the problem of inadequate mar- 
kets to other countries and would 
ultimately further reduce our export 
volume as dollar shortages increased. 
Protectionist measures would not 
have even a short term stimulating 
effect, he stated. 


The Senate is expected to take 
up the reciprocal trade agreement 
extension legislation but this bill is 
likely to meet heavy going after the 
announcement of the bilateral agree- 
ment between the U.K. and Argen- 
tina. When the news of that agree- 
ment reached the Senate hostile re- 
action was disclosed in the question- 
ing of Paul Hoffman, Economic Co- 
operation Administration chief. Op- 
ponents of the trade agreements act 
inquired if that was the type of re- 
ciprocal arrangements to be expected 
if this nation granted renewal of 
them. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SURVEY PLANNED 
WASHINGTON—A survey of pres- 
ent uses of potato flour and starch 
in the U.S. and the possibilities for 
increasing such uses has been given 
top priority for work under the RMA. 





Cuban Flour Imports Up Sharply 


HAVANA—Imports of U.S. flour into Cuba during May totaled 157,914 
200-lb. sacks, the largest monthly total so far in 1949; in fact one has to go 
back to July, 1947, to find a month with larger imports. Data compiled by 
P. E. Carr, import-export statistican, shows the Cuban imports January 
through May, 1949, to have been 672,302 200-lb. sacks, or well above the 
477,187 sacks imported in the first five months of 1948. Details by months 
and years are shown in the accompanying table. 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB. SACKS) 





1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
January ...-.--.++- 165,394 311,414 30,982 273,255 126,432 140.658 
February .......... 249,560 248,140 161,096 157,402 71,232 136,058 
MaPOM. os. cicesinees 140,830 185,711 220,442 74,334 109,985 120,970 
aa ae 114,361 127,973 134,906 152,262 90,413 116,702 
DP. wwadebeste cases 142,797 136,725 141,148 130,112 80,125 157,914 
Subtotals ...... $12,942 1,009,963 688,574 787,366 477,187 672,302 
TOMO cecccersvcives 199,329 320,731 133,393 243,690 OS are 
SOT eo vb vec ccs vcencr 118,702 339,536 133,782 183,422 harry 
REGU  iciciccsvss 15,689 332,280 146,694 140,009 S30,306 = ede 
September ......... 9,320 261,452 30,933 139,861 150,083. 5 vsvgee 
EE Vbwd-5 sh b08 40,700 5,769 58,564 86,752 BUS,CPE.- eevee 
November 109,028 7,757 236,655 120,782 |. eos 
bie sete sbe 167,384 28,040 298,839 148,589 110,801 peeve 
Totals ......... 1,463,294 2,306,728 1,726,424 1,860,431 1,293,493 nn eee 
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Bakers Flock in for Heavy Contracts 





FLOUR TRADE IN SOUTHWEST 
ESTABLISHES 10-YEAR RECORD 


——— 
Flood of Bakery Buying After Holiday Runs Weekly Sales 
to 419% Capacity in Southwest—Light Receipts, Bad © 
Crop News Catches Buyers-With Low Inventories 


Last week was the most active pe- 
riod of flour business in the South- 
west in the past 10 years, if not in 
history. The news of very light wheat 
receipts over the Fourth-of-July holi- 
day, coupled with a run of very pes- 
simistic crop advices, caught bakers 
by surprise and a great many of 
them rushed in to rebuild their ex- 
hausted flour inventories all in one 
operation. For many months practi- 
cally every baker in the country had 
kept inventories at an absolute mini- 
mum in the expectation that new 
crop prices would be lower. Few of 
them had counted on the bumper 
wheat crop fizzling out at the last 
minute. Millers had contended all 
along that the low reserve stocks 
held by bakers would leave some 
very big holes to fill. Spring wheat 
millers reported.a greatly improved 
sales volume, also, but not nearly as 
large as the winter wheat region. 


BIG EASTERN CHAINS 
YET TO COVER 


It is apparent that the major in- 
dependent bakers, many smaller bak- 
ers and a few of the primary chains 
are covered for at least 120 days. 
However, this leaves the leading 
eastern chains, which annually con- 
sume a large share of the flour pro- 
duced, still to buy for the period be- 
yond August. It is thought that an- 
other dip in the market will bring 
some of this trade in and another 
huge quantity of flour will be sold. 
At the same time the bakery buying 
was active, many grocers and job- 
bers came in for large quantities 
of nationally advertised family flour. 


EXPORT INTEREST 
REMAINS QUIET 


The recent activity in domestic 
channels was not reflected in export 
flour trade. The Netherlands East 
Indies was a limited buyer of 72% 
soft and hard wheat flour on the 
basis of $4.20@4.30, sacked, Gulf, for 
soft and 10¢ more for hard. Some in- 
quiry was evident from Switzerland. 
South American markets were dull, 
awaiting the effectiveness of the sub- 
sidy plan which will be put into op- 
eration Aug. 1. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
419% OF CAPACITY 


The heavy wave of buying in the 
Southwest added an average of 30 
days of running time to mills’ back- 
logs. Sales in the Southwest for the 
week averaged 419% of capacity, as 
compared with 148% the previous 
week and 250% a year ago. The 
week’s percentage figure was the 
largest reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller in the last decade and be- 
eause of the fact that mill capacity 
is substantially larger, the sales vol- 
ume may be the largest of any one 
week in history. Purchase of 1,500,- 
000 sacks by a leading southwestern 
chain bakery touched off the buying. 
It was followed quickly by heavy 


purchases by independents and other 
buyers who covered requirements for 
120 days to six months ahead. It was 
estimated that the July 5 sales rep- 
resented 1,000% of mill capacity. 
The heavy buying of flour, plus dis- 
appointingly low wheat receipts, 
caused the wheat market to advance 
sharply and by July 7 the flour buying 
had run its course. Southwestern 
family flour also enjoyed an active 
period when the bakery trade was 
the best. 


SPRING FLOUR TRADE 
ALSO IMPROVED 


Spring wheat millers had the best 
business in months, with a decided 
trend toward round-lot orders and 
long-term contracts. Spring wheat 
flour sales in the Northwest aver- 
aged 259% of capacity last week, as 
compared with 66.3% the previous 
week and 67% a year ago. In con- 
trast with recent weeks, the number 
of single or two-car order buyers was 
negligible, while 2,000 to 5,000-sack 
orders were sprinkled liberally 
through the business booked July 5-7. 
Contracts ran as long as 120 days. A 
great many of the larger independent 
bakers were in the market for 
springs, but the big eastern chains 
have not yet covered, Eastern states, 
with the exception of New York, 
were good buyers of springs and the 
central states were unusually active. 
Spring family flour trade also was 
active just after the holiday. 


EASTERN DEMAND 
LARGEST IN MONTHS 


Flour sales picked up materially at 
Buffalo as buyers noted reports of 





reduced crop prospects, many bakers 
covering needs to 60 or 120 days 
ahead. In the metropolitan New York 
area, the largest volume of south- 
western flour business in several 
months was transacted. Both chains 
and larger independents shared in 
the buying. Most bookings were for 
120 days, but much of the flour is 
expected to move earlier because 
stocks on hand are low and shipping 
directions are brisk. 

The heaviest flour bookings in 
many months were made at Boston 
as large baking establishments con- 
tracted for generous amounts for 
four to five months. However, inde- 
pendent baking firms and jobbers 
continued to buy only limited 
amounts. Sales at Philadelphia were 
reported at the highest point for sev- 
eral months. More bakers are becom- 
ing concerned about their supply po- 
sition, and interest has been intense. 
However, some bakers report a lag 
in retail sales and consequently con- 
tinue to limit flour buying. Pitts- 
burgh representatives of winter 
wheat mills reported a large volume 
of sales just after the holiday, but 
interest slackened as the market reg- 
istered its strong upturn. Spring 
wheat flour sales were moderate, due 
to the price differential over winters. 


HEAVY SALES IN 
CENTRAL STATES 


A heavy buying splurge developed 
over the Fourth-of-July week-end at 
Chicago, and business was brisk dur- 
ing the following week. In addition 
to the steady booking of one to three 
carlots, a large number of round 
lot bookings were made, ranging 
from 5,000 to 25,000 sacks. Distribu- 
tors reported the best weekly sales 
total this year. Mills in the St. Louis 
area reported general buying as bak- 
ers took supplies for up to 120 days 
in advance. Some round lot pur- 
chases were included. 


ADVANCE CAUSES 
SLUMP IN DEMAND 
The rebound in prices slowed the 
active volume of business which had 
(Continued on page 26) 





Demand for Granulars Shows Some 
Increase, But Still Mostly Nearby 


Interest in durum granulars on the 
part of macaroni manufacturers was 
somewhat better last week, but did 
not correspond to the expanded buy- 
ing which occurred in bread flours 
in the Southwest and to a large extent 
in the spring wheat area. Old crop 
durum wheat values have been show- 
ing strength along with the bread 
varieties, but this has not stimulated 
any important change in granular 
buyers’ attitude. The buying continues 
on a near-by to 30-day shipment 
basis, with many plants deferring 
directions until after their July vaca- 
tion periods. 

The trading basis on durum wheat 
was switched to the September fu- 
ture at Minneapolis. The going pre- 
mium July 11 was rated at 33¢ over 
September, which in turn advanced 
about 10¢ last week. Durum granu- 
lars were quoted at $5.35 sack, bulk 
Minneapolis, and the former discounts 
offered for quick shipment have dis- 
appeared. 

Crop reports from the North Da- 


kota durum belt still indicate a fair- 
ly good prospect. Aphids which have 
plagued other parts of the spring 
wheat area, were not so troublesome 
in northeastern North Dakota and 
that area has escaped some of the 
extreme heat of the past two weeks. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, July 9, were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. he te 4 39% 
Choice 2 Amber or better. 2.24% @2. 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.19% @2. 
Medium 2 Durum or better... 2.19% @2. 
Medium 3 Durum or better.. 2.13% @2. 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.8. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capaacity based on 
six-day week: 


6-day wk. Wkly. % 

No. ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 
222,000 75,308 
265,600 *152,288 
265,600 *154,517 
265,600 144,241 

Crop year 

production 


Year ago ie 


July i-July 9, 
July 1-July 3, 
*Revised. 


1948 


MORE ’HOPPER BAIT 
BUYING FIRMS BRAN 


—~<~— 
Offerings Well Cleaned Up for First 
Half July—Shorts and Midds 
Slow and Weaker 


Further sizable purchases of bran 
for grasshopper bait last week 
strengthened the market consider- 
ably, particularly in the Minneapo- 
lis area, where prices are $4 higher 
than a week\ago. The purchases were 
for shipment by July 15, which means 
that offerings have been pretty well 
accounted for up to that time. Shorts 
in the Southwest and _ standard 
midds in the Northwest, however, are 
weak, with demand lagging and of- 
ferings liberal. Flour midds and red 
dog in the Minneapolis market are 
holding firm, however. 

A good many formula feed mills 
in the Northwest are busy getting 
out poultry and turkey feed orders 
placed prior to the Fourth-of-July 
for delivery immediately following 
the holiday. Consumption of these 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs, prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration stood at 220.9 as of 
July 5, off 3 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
188.4, up 6 points. 











feeds is at a high rate, as the birds 
put on weight, and it is expected 
that weekly deliveries of these feeds 
will hold at a steady pace for some 
time. 


A slackening demand for formula 
feed was apparent in southwestern 
markets. The let up started shortly 
before the Fourth of July holiday and 
no*improvement has come since the 
week-end. Production has been re- 
duced by about 25% at some plants, 
while others are still operating at or 
very near capacity. The decline in 
demand has reduced unfilled order 
balances with most mills, although 
a few have booked sufficient business 
to keep mills running for a few days. 
Smaller mills are down to only a 
two- or three-day backlog. 

Manufacturers have not expected 


' the excellent period of business which 


was witnessed in April, May and 
June to extend far into the summer 
months and are not alarmed at the 
decline in demand which has taken 
place this week. If anything, the sea- 
sonal slump this year was a little 
late in arriving. One reason for the 
reduced business is. thé fact that 
many southwestern farmers have 
been busy with field work and har- 
vesting and have had little time to 
go to town. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 46,070 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week 
compares with an output of 49,662 
tons in the week previous and 48,811 
tons in a similar period a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totals 
95,732 tons as compared with 100,479 
tons in the corresponding ero a 
year ago. 
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' Wheat Futures Continue Strong 
_as Mills Cover Flour Sales 
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Rush of Bakery Buying July 5-7 Constitutes One of Largest 
Flour Buying Splurges on Record—Crop Reports Pessimistic 


The trend of wheat prices still is 
on the strong side as more complete 
realization develops about the 
changed supply picture as compared 
with prospects 30 days ago. When 
the Fourth of July week-end receipts 
at Kansas City turned out to be only 
a little over half those of a year ago, 
flour buyers rushed in to fill their 
long depleted inventories. This sent 
mills into the market for huge quan- 
tities of wheat at the same time that 
a number of pessimistic private. crop 
reports were stimulating speculative 
buying. The result is that wheat fu- 
tures are 4% @7%¢ bu. higher than 
a week ago, with most of the advance 
registered July 6. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets July 11 were: Chi- 
cago—July $2.02%@2.02%, Septem- 
ber $2.05% @2.05%, December $2.06% 
@2.06%, March $2.04% @2.04% ; Min- 
neapolis—July  $2.284%2, September 
$2.10%, December $2.09; Kansas City 
—July $2.01%, September $2.11%, 
December $2.01%. 


Crop Prospects Off Sharply 


The unfavorable crop reports of 
private observers were borne out to 
a measurable degree by the official 
government crop report issued July 
11. It reduced the winter wheat crop 
estimate 104 million from the official 
June figure and cut the spring wheat 
prospect by 44 million. Total wheat 
prospects July 1 were placed at 1,- 
188,690,000 bu., consisting of 932,- 
095,000 winter wheat and 256,595,000 
spring. Despite the reductions, such 
outturns would constitute the third 
largest crop on record if the July 1 
prospects continue through to the 
completion of harvest. 

Offsetting the production losses 
which have resulted from weather, 
insects and diseases since June 1, is 
the mounting evidence of reduced 
foreign demands for American wheat. 
The monetary troubles of Great 
Britain seem certain to eliminate 
that nation as a buyer of U.S. grains. 
Agreements between some importing 
and exporting nations probably will 
divert some of the American export 
trade to Russia and Argentina. 


Flour .Buying Sets Record 

In the domestic field, however, the 
rush of bakers to buy flour July 5 
revealed the tremendous size of the 
holes to be filled. All flour users have 
for months held back on buying in 
the expectation that the bumper new 
crop would force prices lower. Their 
inventories were down to the Jowest 
levels on record. With the realiza- 
tion that something had happened to 
the big crop and that farmers were 
applying for government loans in- 
stead of selling, the rush to rebuild 
inventories rolled up a record-break- 
ing volume of orders for a one-week 
period. 

K. C. Prices in Reverse Action 

Completely reversing the expected 
picture, cash wheat at Kansas City 
rose steadily higher during. the past 
week at a time when receipts are 
usually high due to the harvest. To- 
tal receipts at Kansas City last week 
were 5,862 cars, compared with 4,768 
ears the preceding week and 11,577 
a year ago. Demand is centered on 
ordinary protein and on milling 
wheat of 14% protein or higher. Pre- 





miums for intermediate, or around 
12% protein, were a little lower than 
a week ago. Premiums for ordinary 
hard and dark winter wheat rose 
from about %¢ over a week ago to 
2@3¢ over on July 11. During the 
same time 12% protein eased to 6@ 
8%¢ over and 13% held to around 


14@16¢ over. Higher protein pre- 


miums were up about 4¢. Wheat 
futures were strong all week and ac- 
counted for a greater share of the 
advance in cash. The July 5 range of 
cash wheat prices at Kansas City 
stood at $1.90%@2.21, and by July 
il the range had risen to $2.01@ 
2.34%. Milling demand for wheat was 
good, particularly from interior Kan- 
sas mills, which have been forced to 
buy some of their supplies out of 
the Kansas City market. This is a 
rather unusual occurrence during a 
harvest period. The Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. bought very little wheat and 
was not an important factor in the 
week’s dealings. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, July 9, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard.......... $1.99@2.29 
No. 2 Dark and Hard.......... 1.98@2.28% 


No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 1.97@2.27% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard.......... 1.95 @2.26% 
re ae See oe aes I 

we ew Br ne ee eee 2.02@2.08% 
ae Ba SS ee 2.01@2.07% 
FUR, BOO bins os bone sasseeeese 1.99@2.06% 


Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter selling July 
11 at $2.224%,@2.23% bu., delivered 
Texas common points, with 3¢ pre- 
mium for 13% protein. Offerings were 
fairly liberal, but were readily ab- 
sorbed. 

Movement of old crop grain to 
spring wheat markets tapered off, 
with receipts at Minneapolis during 
the week amounting to 1,980 cars. 
Duluth took in 2,369 cars. Although 
cash prices did not follow the full 
advance in the futures, a large share 
of the receipts continued to go to 
CCC and the daily open market of- 
ferings were well taken. Ordinary 
No. 1 dark northern spring was quot- 
ed at 5@6¢ over the July price. 
Twelve per cent protein was quoted 
at 5@10¢ over July, 13% protein 
10@15¢, 14% protein 15@19¢, 15% 
protein 20@23¢ and 16% protein 28 
@31¢ over July. Average protein con- 
tent of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the week 
was 13.47% and the durum 12.24%. 
Cash durum premiums firmed some- 
what following the sharp decline of 
the week before. Trading basis was 
switched to the September. No. 1 and 
2 hard amber durum of fancy mill- 
ing quality was quoted at 28@31¢ 
over the Minneapolis:' September 
price. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, July 9: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or ND 58 Ib. ........ $2.32% @2.33% 
12.00% Protein ............. 2.32% @2.37% 
18.00% Protein ............. 2.37% @2.42% 
14.00% Protein ............. 2.42% @2.46% 
15.00% Protein ............. 2.47% @2.50% 
16.CUG; PROCGEM 4.560 cee scesns 2.55% @2.58% 
1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
SG... S, OR ie now gece’ Macnee io He 1@ 3¢ 
My UE “acon -Vodagaebechs cues 2@ 7¢ 
OG Rs! OO Fas Sots See Pp havi ssl- dd om 4@10¢ 
es Ee ee ee ee ee eee 6@16¢ 


Pacific Northwest wheat broadened 
slightly last week as new crop began 
arriving. Opening sales on soft white 
wheat, no Rex, and white club wheat 
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CurRENT Flour Propuction 


* * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 


The Northwestern Miller for 


More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 











July 3-9, *Previous July 4-10, July 6-12, July 7-13, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 
SE UIIIIE = ales wale Comite o dpc deen 645,840 676,215 603,554 901,254 623,452 
ER: "toi C ae) 0 \0.0.9's-0.0: tawnle’ee 1,303,368 1,348,868 1,353,489 1,506,981 1,289,697 
SPE AERA WNL ce ae rece seems 433,746 534,144 486,603 610,681 463,311 
Central and Southeast ......... 415,174 394,800 463,489 459,720 456,280 
North Pacific Coast ............ 239,787 235,126 322,384 331,862 197,234 
SINE 6 tity a had 9.5 cb Sack Cabs 2,937,91 3,189,153 3,229,519 3,810,498 3,029,974 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73.6 73.6 70 67 67 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
-~Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week— r July 1 to ' 
July 3-9, Previous July 4-10, July 6-12, July 7-13, July 9, July 10 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 1949 1948 
Northwest ...... 52 65 6 86 50 771,245 945,739 
Southwest ...... 80 83 87 98 89 1,752,991 2,056,897 
i, Cee 72 88 81 102 17 611,794 730,563 
Central and Ss. EB. 54 63 67 64 61 546,774 666,345 
No. Pacific Coast 62 60 83 93 55 318,162 508,859 
Totals i 6 acd 66 72 76 89 72 4,000,966 4,908,403 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
6-day week Flour % ac- 6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output _ tivity capacity output tivity 
Bele. O60 vaiaver. 408,720 320,641 78 p> a eet ees 381,360 191,760 5 
Previous week .. 408,720 345,675 84 Previous week .. 381,360 *231,941 61 
Year ago ....... 376,920 321,230 85 Year ago ....... 378,960 = 229,861 61 
Two years ago .. 372,720 399,876 107 Two years ago .. 378,360 346,838 91 
Five-year average ...........ee008 92 Five-year average ................ 64 
TOM-YOOF, QGVOTABS ..05 cscs ccdcvcceve 80 Ten-year AVeTABe ...--. 6. eee veee 58 
*Revised. 
Wichita Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
6-day week Flour % ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output _ tivity Montana and Iowa: 
July 3-9 ....:.. 118,800 92,726 78 6-day week Flour % ac- 
Previous week .. 118,800 97,525 82 capacity output _ tivity 
Year ago ....... 118,800 90,846 76 July 3-9 ....c0- 662,400 338,227 53 
Two years ago .. 118,800 88,049 74 Previous week .. 662,400  *%444,274 67 
Five-year @VerTage ........-eeseeee 79 Year ago ....... 666,600 373,693 56 
Ten-year average ...........0e000. 75 Two years ago .. 667,800 655,416 83 
Five-year average ...........+.++; 58 
Salina Ten-year average ...........6.e08. 57 
6-day week Flour % ac- *Revised. 4 
capacity output _—itivity BUFFALO 
July 3-9 ....... 100,200 81,008 80 6-day week Flour % ac- 
Previous week .. 100,200 84,819 85 capacity output = _ tivity 
Year ago ....... 100,200 90,981 91 SY, Bed. icsic sce 606,000 433,746 
Two years ago .. 100,200 88,246 88 Previous week .. 606,000 *534,144 88 
Five-year average .........+.++4+. 79 Year ago ....... 604,200 486,603 81 
Ten-year Average ...........sceee8 82 Two years ago .. 601,200 610,681 102 
Five-year Average .........eeeeeee 78 
55 Representative Mills Outside of Ten-year average .......6.6es scene 17 
Kansas City, Wichita and Salina *Revised. 
6-day week Flour % ac- PACIFIC COAST 
, capacity output tivity principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
. By Meee 1,001,100 808,993 81 
Previous week ..1,001,400 $20,849 82 Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Year ago ....... 1,001,400 850,432 85 Washington Mills 
Two yearg ago .. 944,280 905,093 96 6-day week Flour % ac- 
Five-year average ...........es00- 86 capacity output tivity 
Ten-year Average .......c.ecesvecs 79 Jaly 8-9 i..cics 243,000 177,346 73 
Previous week .. 243,000 *174,770 72 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Year ago ....... 243,000 207,220 85 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indana, TW years ago .. 223,320 200,725 90 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- Five-year average ................ 71 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: Ten-year RVOTOBS «+++ esseresereces 66 
6-day week Flour % ac- or 
capacity output tivity Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
SP. BO es 767,714 415,174 54 }  ~ BE ey 146,400 62,441 43 
Previous week .. 745,214 394,800 53 Previous week .. 146,400 60,356 41 
Year ago ....... 694,864 463,489 67 Year ago ....... 146,400 115,164 79 
Two years ago .. 723,366 459,720 64 Two years ago .. 134,200 131,137 98 
Five-year A@VerTage ...6...seee00ce8 61 Five-year average «...........s06% 70 
Ten-year average ...........ssses- 63 Ten-year average ................. 67 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
milifeed being accepted as the milifeed yield for each hundredweight of flour: 


7——BSouthwest*——.  -—Northwest*—, -—Buffalot—, 


--Combined **—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date 


July 3-9 ...... 26,393 53,708 10,443 
Prev. week .... 27,31 $11,723 
Two weeks ago. 24,290 13,072 
BOON: 0 o¥ 2b sap os 27,407 55,895 11,604 
BEET) hence smae ey 30,416 59,855 17,255 
SOG boda Fevcttes 19,990 38,663 9,664 
BOCs ery eee 25,268 49,285 16,451 
Five-yr. average 25,895 61,481 13,083 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. 


Production to date production to date production to date 


22,166 9,234 19,858 46,070 95,732 
110,624 49,662 
10,278 47,640 
24,902 9,800 19,682 48,811 100,479 
30,377 11,120 21,184 58.791 111,416 
14,353 7,181 14,182 36,835 67,198 
30,901 7,048 16,432 48,767 96,618 
24,540 8,877 18,268 47,865 94,289 


tAll mills. tRevised. 





were at $2.17 bu., basis track, Port- 
land, 15-day shipment from the coun- 
try. This was a cent over the revised 
loan figure of $2.16 bu. However, 
there was only a limited amount of 
trading, as outlets continue very 


narrow. Quick shipment. continued to 
draw a premium of around 6@7¢ bu. 
Harvesting operations were under 
way, with favorable conditions pre- 
vailing. Spring wheat areas need rain 


badly, and unless received shortly, it 
will be too late to bring out a large 
crop. The bulk of the crop is in win- 
ter wheat and this is maturing rap- 
idly. Harvesting will be widespread 
within another week. Storage con- 
ditions are much better as a result of 
shipments by the CCC. June ship- 
ments totaled over 5 million bushels 
of wheat from the Columbia River 
alone. 
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BRANNAN’S FARM PLAN LOSES. | 
SOME APPEAL AS VOTE-GETTER 


Production Payment Plan Advocated by Agriculture Sec- 
retary Is Clearly the Work of Sen. Aiken; 
Senate Committee Hears Leaders 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Some of the po- 
litical punch of the Brannan farm 
plan was lost last week when Charles 
F.-Brannan, secretary of agriculture, 
was subjected to the critical question- 
ing of Sen. George D. Aiken (R., Vt.) 
as the agriculture chief appeared be- 
fore a Senate agriculture subcommit- 
tee to advocate the adoption of the 
administration substitute for the 
Aiken Act of 1948. 


On completion of his opening tes- 
timony the committee was in virtual 
agreement that it would advance the 
effective date of certain sections of 
the Aiken Act of 1948 to permit the 
USDA to use production payments 
on farm commodities as a price sup- 
port method. In addition, it was gen- 
erally agreed that not only could 
Title 32 funds be made available for 
this purpose but the total borrowing 
power of Commodity Credit Corp. 
could be used in supporting prices for 
nonstorable commodities through pro- 
duction payments. 


These tentative decisions were 
reached after Sen. Elmer Thomas 
(D., Okla.) told the session that an- 
other subcommittee considering a 
proposal to permit a trial run of pro- 
duction payments this year in price 
supporting live hogs had decided it 
would not approve this proposal. 


The net result of the session on the 
political front was to establish the 
fact that the production payment 
plan, which the administration con- 
siders a vote getting proposition in the 
next campaign, is clearly the work of 
Sen. Aiken. 

Under the _ tentatively agreed 
changes in the Aiken Act, the effec- 
tive date of use of production pay- 
ments on corn, cotton, wheat, to- 
bacco, whole milk, eggs, farm chick- 
ens, hogs, beef cattle and lambs 
would be advanced to such time this 
year as Congress approved this 
amendment. 

The apparent agreement of the 
Senate committee to give the gov- 
ernment use of production payment 
methods this year by no means 
clinches the matter. The House Agri- 
culture Committee, intent on remov- 
ing the Aiken name on the act of 
1948, has approved a bill repealing 
the Aiken Act which would give Mr. 
Brannan power to use production 
payments on only three agricultural 
commodities which he may select. 
This House bill also specifically bars 
the use of the production payments 
on milk. 

The turn of events in the Senate 
throws the agricultural legislative 
situation into greater confusion than 
ever, with the Democratic-controlled 
Senate following the farm leadership 
of Republican Sen. Aiken while the 
Democratic-dominated House has al- 
ready rejected the Aiken Act. 

Since there are grave doubts that 
the administration wants to conclude 
the farm legislative issue at this ses- 
sion, apparently preferring to carry 
it into the 1950 congressional cam- 
paign, it now seems that an exten- 
sion of the 90% price support level 


for another year is the probable com- 
promise, thereby postponing the en- 
actment of Aiken Act until Jan. 1, 
1951. Numerous bills for this pur- 
pose are now pending in the House. 

More support for continuance of 
the Aiken Act came when Charles 
W. Holman, secretary of the National 
Cooperative Milk Producers Feder- 
ation, told the Senate Agriculture 
Committee that the dairy industry 
favored rejection of the production 
payment principle of the Brannan 
farm plan. The dairymen want a con- 
tinuation of the Aiken Act of 1948, 
with a few modifications. 

Mr. Holman asked for definite in- 
clusion of milk and butterfat as man- 
datory price supported commodities 
at 90% of parity as long as supplies 
did not exceed 98 to 102% of nor- 
mal. 

He gave support to the sliding scale 
provisions of the Aiken Act by urg- 
ing the same mechanism for milk 


price support levels. He rejected the 
use of production payments or allot- 
ments or marketing quotas for milk 
and milk products. He also asked 
that farm labor wages be included 
in the computations of prices paid 
by farmers. 

Mr. Holman recalled the wartime 
subsidies on butter and said that 
they worked against the best inter- 
ests of the dairy industry. If used 
now, he said, butter subsidies would 
destroy the federal and state mar- 
keting program which, he said, has 
been working well. 

Leaders from the other big farm 
organizations are scheduled to fol- 
low Dr. John Black of Harvard Uni- 
versity in appearing before the Sen- 
ate committee this week. It is ex- 
pected that Mr. Brannan will be re- 
called for additional testimony after 
several agricultural leaders have been 
heard, 
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NEW GRADE ESTABLISHED 


WINNIPEG—No. 4 Alberta wheat, 
a new commercial grade, has been 
established by. the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada. The new 
grade applies to any variety of winter 
wheat with 56 lb. minimum weight 
per measured bushel, and excluded 
from the higher grades because of 
frosted, shrunken or otherwise dam- 
aged kernels. 





Brisk Sales Seen by Grocery Men 
Despite More Intense Competition 


VIRGINIA BEACH, VA.—In spite 
of keen competition in consumer 
goods, grocery manufacturers see 
brisk sales for the second half of 
1949. According to Paul S. Willis, 
president of Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc., sales have held at 
a high level during the first half of 
the year and with the accent on 
selling, the American people will 
continue to recognize the importance 
of good eating. 

At the midyear meeting of GMA 
which began June 5, “Get Out and 
Sell” appeared to be the motto. Man- 
ufacturers are faced with their most 
difficult postwar problem—that of 
maintaining satisfactory earnings in 
the face of rising costs and declining 
prices. 

In the three panels which debated 
the question of whether the manu- 
facturer will cut his costs by tamper- 
ing with quality, or whether he will 
cut his profits, it was definitely con- 
cluded that no matter what hap- 
pens, the quality of national brands 


of food and grocery products will 
be .maintained. 


Efficiency Needed 


Since most manufacturing costs 
such as taxes, freight rates and raw 
material prices are beyond control, 
it was agreed that the only way to 
make satisfactory profits is through 
increasing efficiencies at all levels of 
production and distribution and, at 
the same time, securing a larger 
sales volume. This will require ag- 
gressive sales promotion and stream- 
lined production techniques. 

Hector Lazo of Sunshine Biscuits, 
Inc., was chairman of one panel and 
W. N. Burding, vice president of 
Standard Brands, Inc., of another. 
Among the panel participants were 
P. L. O. Smith, vice president, Stand- 
ard Milling Co.; Wesby Parker, vice 
president, General Foods, Inc.; J. 
Sidney Johnson of National Biscuit 
Co., and William O. Dillingham of 
Best Foods, Inc. 

Speakers warned that bureaucratic 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN OFFICERS—New officers of the Rocky Mountain 
Bakers Assn., elected at that group’s recent convention in Denver, are 
shown above. Left to right, they are: E. W. Schmitt, Bender’s Bakery, 
Denver, president; Tim Campbell, Sally Ann Baking Co., Grand Junction, 
Colo., first vice president; Fred R. Linsenmaier, the Brolite Co., Denver, 
treasurer; Ted Kunde, Western Bakers Supply Co., Denver, secretary; 
J. R. Jacobson, Kilpatrick Baking Co., Denver, second vice president, 
and Charles Kendall, Marx Baking Co., Lamar, Colo., immediate past 


president. 


July 12, 1949 


regimentation by a government which 
believes that it can create economic 
security threatens loss of freedoms 
and self-reliance. W. M. Robbins, vice 
president of General Foods Corp., 
Victor Lea, economist for Standard 
Brands, Inc. and Charles Wesley 
Dunn, GMA general counsel, all 
warned that continuation of the trend 
toward a-welfare state in America 
threatens these two most precious 
possessions of the people. All agreed 
that the trend can be stopped only 
through the development of good 
human relations by industry, and 
the executives were urged to “go 
home and awaken the people to the 
dangers of the present trend.” 
Panel discussions on “Marketing 
Facts for Management and How to 
Get Them” and on “Employee Rela- 
tionships” also were featured. 


Export Markets Available 


Manufacturers were also told by 
Willis H. Gurley, vice president, the 
Borden Co., that there are profitable 
markets abroad for those who fight 
hard to establish them. Paul G. Wil- 
lis urged his audience to deal “con- 
structively, affirmatively and help- 
fully” with government agencies in 
Washington, pointing out that the 
personnel of these agencies cannot 
have a proper understanding of the 
industry if its members do not keep 
them informed of their problems. 

Public relations experts participat- 
ed in a panel discussion on “Your 
Standing with the American People” 
scoring the “phoney economics” be- 
ing passed out by the enemies of 
business and they urged manufactur- 
ers to be vociferous in telling their 
story to the public so the American 
people will not have a distorted pic- 
ture. 

GMA members expressed vigorous 
opposition to any amendments to the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act which might serve to weaken it. 
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EXPORT GROUP SEEKS 
BENELUX TARIFF CUT 


. WASHINGTON—A letter has been 
filed by the Flour Millers Export 
Assn. with the U.S. Committee on 
Reciprocity Information and the U.S. 
State Department asking to be in- 
formed when it will be possible to 
make representations for the removal 
of the 3% import duty on wheat 
flour provided in the present agree- 
ment with the Benelux countries re- 
questing an extension of the suspen- 
sion of this duty by the Netherlands 
government beyond the present ex- 
piration date of Dec. 31, 1949. 


It is reported that difficulties have 
been encountered in the trade rela- 
tions between the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg which may -re- 
sult in the trade union of these coun- 
tries not becoming effective as sched- 
uled. This, however, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce states, will have 
no effect on the 3% import duty now 
provided for. 

-~ ——SREAB 6 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


GRIST MILL BURNS 

SHOTO, WIS.—The brick grist mill 
operated here by Joseph Holly was 
completely destroyed by fire June 
18, also destroyed was a four story 
frame sawmill Mr. Holly operated. 
Total loss is estimated at $40,000, 
with insurance coverage amounting 
to only about one third of the 
amount. Of undetermined origin, the 
fire is believed to have started on 
the second floor of the sawmill. Mr. 
Holly has not decided whether he will 
rebuild the two mills. 
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OPERATING 
Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade WABASH ELEVATOR 


Kansas City Board of Trade -_ OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange . New York City 
New York Preduce Exchange Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. Chienge, 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas 

Duluth Board of Trade ao Enid sag salt 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange ‘ 

New York Rubber Exchange Fort Worth, Texas 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving a wee 
New York Cotton Exchange 


New York Cocoa Exchange ’ the Milling Industry 
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Good Baking Character Cited in 
SW Chemists’ Second Crop Report 


KANSAS CITY — Continuing re- 
ports of good baking results from 
1949 crop hard winter wheat is shown 
in the second report of the South- 
west Cereal Chemists Crop Report- 
ing Committee, issued July 8. Addi- 
tional wheats of later maturing va- 
rieties and from western and north- 
ern sections of the southwestern ter- 
ritory were available for the second 
report and characteristic of these 
wheats is the longer mixing time re- 
quired. Absorption averages show im- 
provement in this second report and 
now are almost comparable to find- 
ings reported a year ago. 

Higher ash continues to be a fea- 
ture of the new crop. Heavier bleach- 
ing appears necessary and new crop 
flours show great tolerance for yeast 
food. 

The text of the committee report 
follows: 

“At the second meeting of the 
Southwest Cereal Chemists Crop Re- 
porting Committee, held in Kansas 
City, July 6, attention was focused 
on the later-maturing varieties now 
coming into the picture. Wheats orig- 
inating in north and northwest Kan- 
sas, as well as later-maturing va- 
rieties in the more southern areas 
of the wheat belt, continue to aver- 
age low in test weight. 

“Protein averages in the southern 
regions remain as indicated last 
week. For the week ending July 6 
Wichita reports an average protein 
of 12.10% on estimated receipts of 
1,500 cars; Hutchinson, on 1,466 cars, 
reports an average of 11.90%, with 
a range from 10.60 to 15.50%, the 
higher protein wheats predominate- 
ly light in test weight and originat- 
ing in extreme western Kansas. Fur- 
ther analysis of Hutchinson receipts, 
reveals 15% of the volume tests 60 
lb. bu. or better, with 25% testing 
less than 51 Ib. 

‘During the preceding week, 2,571 
cars were tested by the Kansas State 
Grain Inspection Department at Kan- 
sas City, with an average protein of 
11.61%, while Missouri State Grain 
Laboratory at Kansas City reported 
an average of 11.45% on 2,465 cars 
for the same period. Protein averages 
were not available from the state lab- 
oratory at Salina, but it is expected 
protein results from this inspection 
point will average higher than at 
stations farther south. 

“Ash continues to average higher 
than on last year’s crop. Later-ma- 
turing varieties from the south, and 
the higher protein wheats from the 
northwest section of the state, in 
particular, are averaging even higher 
than the one and two points reported 
last week. While it is possible that 
light test weight is a factor in the 
higher ash, it is the finding of this 
committee that it is primarily an in- 
herent characteristic of this year’s 
crop. 

“Color of experimentally milled 
flour still shows up creamier though 
brighter than last year. From avail- 
able bleaching information at this 
reporting, the removal of this creamy 
color on commercially milled flour 
will probably require a heavier bleach 
treatment. Limited information also 
indicates that because new wheat 
flours possess sufficient tolerance, 
from an oxidation or maturing stand- 
point, this additional bleach is not ex- 
pected to adversely affect baking 
quality. So far, there has been no 
indication that bleaching with chlor- 


ine dioxide will present any problem. 
(This statement is made with reser- 
vation, as very limited information 
on chlorine dioxide is available at 
this early date.) 

“New crop flours are very tolerant 
toward the use of yeast food. Those 
laboratories using the straight dough 


method of baking find it necessary 


to double the amount of bromate on 
unbleached flours for optimum de- 
velopment. Laboratories using the 
sponge dough method for evaluating 
flour characteristics find that yeast 
food levels higher than the .5% nor- 
mally considered optimum, still pro- 
duce bread having good external 
characteristics with a smooth break 
and shred, again indicating the ex- 
cellent tolerance new crop flours ex- 
hibit toward oxidation. 

“Characteristic of the . later-ma- 
turing varieties, longer mixing time 
is required. To what extent these va- 
rieties will ultimately affect the 
short mixing requirement, as indi- 
cated in last week’s report, will de- 
pend upon the extent and availability 
of these varieties. 

“The over-all baking results, as re- 
ported by members of this commit- 
tee indicate no difficulty in obtaining 
loaf volume. Grain and texture ob- 
tained from some wheats, due to va- 
riety and origin, vary in quality; but, 
again, this is not uncommon and is a 
factor that mills, through selection 
and blending wheats, will be able to 
overcome. Later-maturing varieties 
also will contribute materially in the 


over-all quality of grain and texture 
in the bread. 

“Additional baking results during 
the past week confirm the lower di- 
astatic activity, as reported last 
week. Still, there are indications 
that, while it will require the use of 
more malt on this crop, it now ap- 
pears that lower gassing power and 
maltose values may be established 
for an optimum malted flour. 

‘Flour absorption during the past 
week has shown a marked improve- 
ment. Reports on later wheats show 
absorption percentages almost com- 
parable to the findings reported at 
this same time last year.” 

The next ‘meeting of the commit- 
tee will be held July 13, in Wichita. 
The third report on the 1949 crop 
will follow. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 


FLOUR MILLERS’ EXPORT 
’ GROUP NAMES COMMITTEES 


WASHINGTON — New committee 
appointments of the Flour Millers 
Export Assn. for the year 1949-50 
follow: 


Governmental R ions Committee: A. 
B. Sparboe, chairman, Pillsbury Mills, [nc., 
Minneapolis; H. H. Cate, Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City, Mo.; Moritz 
Milburn, Centennial Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, Wash.; J. C. Mitchell, Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co., Dallas, Texas; Clark Yager, 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky., and 

. FE. Mulroy, ex-officio, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Webb-Pomerene Committee: G. C. Whip- 
ple, chairman, the Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago; Charles Ritz, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; Philip F. Sherman, Pills- 


The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


Allied Mills, Inc. 
Allis-Chalmers 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 
American Cyanamid 
‘Archer-Danicls-Midland _ Co. 


Borden 
Continental Baking Co 
Continental Bak 


Dow Chemical, $3.25 2nd Pfd. . 
Dow Chemical, $4 A Pfd. 


F Corp. 
General Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. 
an RE Tea Co., $5 Pfd. 


ep Wir cat uisex dial dic aint wa th 


American a Pfd. 
it Corp. 


Burry Biscui 
Corn Prod. Co., $7 Pfd. 179 


Refining 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc. .. 
General Mills. 


N.Y.. 31% 
Horn & H. Corp., N.Y., $5 Pid. 108% 111% 


vOver counter. ¢Subsidiary Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. *Chicago Steck Market. 
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bury Mills, Ine., Minneapolis, and V. B. 
Smith, Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco. 
Finance Committee: Charles Ritz, chair- 
man, International Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis; J. C. Beaven, Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago; G. 8S. Kennedy, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, and M. F. Mulroy, ex- 
officio, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 


apolis. 

Africa Committee: W. J. deWin- 
ter, Sr., chairman, Rugsell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; J. J. Mrachek, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis; G. K. At- 
wood, The Quaker Oats Co., New York, and 
George 8S. Pillsbury, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
New York. 

Pacific Area Committee: H. W. Taylor, 
chairman, Centennial Flour Mills Co., Se- 
attle; W. 8. Allen, Fisher Flouring. Mills 
Co., Seattle; Carl Schenker, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Portland, Ore.; V. B. Smith, Sperry 
Flour Co., San Francisco, and P. I. Welk, 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, 


ash. 

Western Hemisphere Committee: M. Wel- 
lerson, chairman, Washburn Crosby Co., 
New York;. W. J. deWinter, Jr., Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; D. 8. Jack- 
man, The Kansas Milling Company, Wichita; 
W. F. McRae, Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evans- 
ville, Ind.; H. D. Nelson, Centennial Flour- 
ing Mills Co:; Seattle, and D. R. Touriel, 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Contract Committee: Rudolph Vogel, 
chairman, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., New York; 
Robert I. Jones, Kimbell-Diamond Milling 
Co., Forth Worth, Texas; K. M. Seaman, 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, 
Kansas; George Work, Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, and Clark Yager, Bal- 
lard & Ballard Co., Denver. 

Package Differentials Committee: George 
BE. Kelley, chairman, Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn.; M. A. Irizarry, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and Carl Schenker, Pillsbury Millis, Inc., 
Portland, Ore. 

Reciprocal Trade Agreements Committee: 
Atherton Bean, chairman, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; W. K. Holmes, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; D. 8. 
Jackman, The Kansas Milling Company, 
Wichita, and J. C. Mitchell, Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co., Dallas. 

Terms and Discounts Committee: Vv. B. 
Smith, chairman, Sperry Flour Co., San 
Francisco;, J. J. Mrachek, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, and Henry Pahl, 
the Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Transportation Differentials Committee: 
William T. McArthur, chairman, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Wayne F. 
Fuller, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
and E. B. Smith, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. 

———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ENTERTAIN AT LUNCHEON 


CHICAGO—During the convention 
of the National Macaroni Manufac- 
turers Assn. June 28, the ladies in 
attendance were entertained at a 
luncheon in the Marine dining room 
of the Edgewater Beach Hotel. The 
hostesses were the wives. of several 
King Midas Flour Mills executives 
and branch managers, Mrs. W. F. 
Ewe and Mrs. Lester Swanson, Min- 
neapolis; Mrs. George L. Faber, Chi- 
cago, and Mrs. Dave Wilson, New 
York. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


1949 HARVEST IN FRANCE 
67% UNDER 1948 OUTTURN 


PARIS — Estimates published by 
the French Ministry of Agriculture 
June 11 predict that the harvest is 
likely to be 6% smaller than that 
achieved in 1948. Wheat is expected 
to yield 256,400,000 bu. compared 
with last year’s final figure of 272,- 
320,000 bu. while rye will produce 
21,600,000 bu. 

In spite of the reduced. outturn, 
France does not anticipate any diffi- 
culty in fulfilling requirements. Nor- 
mally, Metropolitan France draws 
supplies from North Africa and good 
reports have been received concern- 
ing the crop prospects in Tunis and 
Algeria, and to a lesser extent, in 
Morocco. 

The ministry does not anticipate 
any difficulty in meeting requirements 
for the next 12 months and it is not 
expected that there will be a recur- 
rence of the difficulties which caused 
concern in French milling circles re- 
cently. 

It will be recalled that as a result 
of private hoarding by farmers in 
anticipation of a crop failure due to 
the drouth, the French mills were 
unable to obtain sufficient wheat. 
The government has _ successfully 
solved the problem by borrowing 
wheat from adjacent countries. 
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Stanley Andrews to Head 
USDA Foreign Food Office 


® By John Cipperly 


WASHINGTON — With the ap- 
pointment of Col. Stanley Andrews 
as director of the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations of the USS. 
Department of Agriculture, the front 
office personnel will be favored with 
a distinguished successor to the 
acknowledged master in the interna- 
tional food field, D. A. FitzGerald, 
who will devote all his time to his 
present post as food supply director 
of the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration. 

Col. Andrews is a newspaperman 
who has strayed from the fold, but 
he has lost none of the faculties 
earned in his early training. 

In his work in Germany as chief 
of the food division for Gen. Clay, 
Colonel Andrews pushed the expan- 
sion of private enterprise by the 
German businessmen as against the 
continued rule of German business 
by the military bureaucracy. The im- 
minent return of German business to 
private control is said to be the work 
of Col. Andrews. 

“The department’s new director of 
foreign agricultural relations brings 
to his new position a wide experience 
in agricultural activities,” the USDA 
biographical sketch says, “including 
military service in Europe, previous 
association with the Department of 
Agriculture, and agricultural publish- 


ing in Arkansas and Louisana. Born 
Dec. 18, 1895, at Excelsior, Mo., he 
was graduated in 1921 from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. He published 
daily newspapers in El Dorado, Ark., 
from 1922 to 1928. From 1928 to 
1934, with headquarters at Little 
Rock, Ark., he also published a farm 
magazine and managed a radio sta- 
tion. From 1934 to 1940, he was edi- 
tor and manager of the American 
Cotton Grower at New Orleans. 

‘In 1940 Mr. Andrews became as- 
sistant to the president of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. in Washington, 
and in 1941 he left that position to 
be general agent of the Farm Credit 
Administration at New Orleans. 

“Mr. Andrews entered military 
service in 1943 and served with the 
military government until 1946. He 
served with the rank of colonel un- 
der Gen. Mark Clark in Austria as 
director of agriculture, forestry and 
fisheries of the 5th Army. 

“Upon his discharge from the army 
in 1946, Col. Andrews became a con- 
sultant to the secretary of agricul- 
ture, dealing principally with prob- 
lems of food for foreign relief. He 
left this work in 1947 to enter pub- 
lishing activity in Little Rock, Ark., 
but was requested for service under 
Gen. Clay in Germany, in which 
work he has been engaged until the 
present.” 





NORRIS GRAIN CO. STARTS 
NEW ELEVATOR ADDITION 


TOLEDO—Ground has been brok- 
en for a 500,000-bu. addition to the 
East Side Iron Elevator, Paul Atkin- 
son, treasurer and Toledo manager 
of the Norris Grain Co., announced 
last week. An estimate of the cost 
was not given. 

The addition will consist of 10 
steel tanks, each 40 ft. in diameter 
and 50 ft. high. Linked together, they 
will be of the self-cleaning, concrete 
hopper variety, Mr. Atkinson said. 

Completion of the project is due 
in the fall in time for the soybean 
harvest, it was added. 

This expansion of facilities will give 
Norris Grain a 1,500,000-bu total ca- 
pacity there. The company also op- 
erates the B. & O. Elevator, which 
has a 400,000-bu. capacity. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. PAUL OLMSTED JOINS 
STAFF OF PANIPLUS CO. 


KANSAS CITY—J. Paul Olmsted 
has joined the Paniplus Co., Kansas 
City, and will represent the firm in 
southwestern states, it has been an- 
nounced. Mr. Olmsted will continue 
to make his headquarters in Fort 
Worth, Texas. Well known in the 
milling and baking industries, Mr. 
Olmsted has been associated with 
allied firms for many years and has 
traveled extensively in. southern 
states. He also served as superintend- 
ent of prominent Southwest bakeries. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 





CO-OP ELEVATOR BURNS 


FREDONIA, KANSAS — The 15,- 
000-bu. elevator of the Fredonia Co- 
op. Assn. here was destroyed by fire 
July 4. Loss was estimated at $40,000, 
including 7,000 bu. grain. Directors 
have voted to rebuild the elevator. 


C. A. WOODCOCK NAMED 
TO ST. REGIS SALES POST 


CHICAGO—Charles A. Woodcock 
has been named sales manager of 
the central district for St. Regis 
Paper Sales Corp., according to an 
announcement by V. C. Douglas, vice 
president and western manager. Mr. 
Woodcock works out of the com- 
pany’s Chicago offices. 

Mr. Woodcock has been with St. 
Regis Sales Corp. for about 14 years. 
He started at the company’s head- 
quarters in New York, working in 
the promotional, pricing and then 
sales department. He was transferred 
to its Chicago office about three 
years ago. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


G. G. McKNEIGHT HEADS 
APPRAISAL SERVICE CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Gibson G. Mc- 
Kneight, former senior vice president 
of the Appraisal Service Co., Inc., 
has been elected president to suc- 
ceed John F. Suhring, killed in a mill 
accident last month. 

Mr. McKneight entered the apprais- 
al field following his graduation from 
the University of Minnesota in 1917 
and service in World War I. He 
joined the Appraisal Service Co. when 
it was organized in 1925, and served 
as its secretary from 1927 to 1934. 


——GSREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIF& 


JOIN CHCAGO BOARD 

CHICAGO—Richard F. Uhlmann, 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade has announced that the board 
of directors has elected the following 
persons to membership in the board 
of trade: Henry H. Badenberger, 
Francis I. duPont & Co., New York; 
Irvin A. Hinz, J. J. Badenoch Co., 
Chicago, and Hugh H. McGarrity, 
Chicago. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Turn to SUNNY KANSAS when 
you have a tough bread produc- 


tion problem and you will find the 


kind of flour that can stand up 


to mixing and baking difficulties. 


This superior Flour is milled par- 


ticularly for bakers from choicer 


wheats of proved baking value. 


a 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA 


~ 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 
For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 
Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.Fisner,Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 
| THE CRETE | 











“Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Deily « FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 














Milled for those who 
want only the finest 
baking qualities ... 
from the choice of the 
nation’s wheats. 


cAn Independent Mill . 
WOLF MILLIN ), 
D As 








ELLINWOO 
POE RE I NEE 
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THE COVER PICTURE—It is the 
good fortune of an increasing num- 
ber of old mills to reach the status 
of museum pieces and to be pre- 
served for posterity while yet there 
is anything to preserve. Graue Mill, 
pictured on the cover of this issue, is 
one of the more recent preservations. 
It is over 100 years old, construction 
having been commenced in 1847 by 
Frederick Graue, one of the earliest 
settlers of York Township in De 
Page County, Illinois. 

Graue Mill stands on the banks of 
Salt Creek about half a mile north 
of Fullersburg. It was owned suc- 
cessively by F. W. Graue, son of 
the builder, and by Walter Graue, a 
grandson. Lessees of its last owner, 
F, O. Butler, paper tycoon and foun- 
der of Natoma Farm, operated it un- 
til 1929, when it was sold to the 
county forest preserve district. Res- 
toration work was undertaken by the 
Works Progress Administration and 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. The 
three-story building needed little re- 
pair, but extensive work was done 
on the interior. The original machin- 
ery was reproduced or rebuilt, and 
the dam and mill race were recon- 
structed. The intention was to op- 
erate the plant as a part of its his- 
toric function, producing wheat and 
buckwheat flour and corn meal. One 
day early in the 40’s the mill was 
started up, but further repairs were 
found necessary and these have not 
yet been completed. 

Water power was used to run the 
mill until 1916, when the dam went 
out. A steam boiler replaced the un- 
dershot wheel, which has now been 
restored as shown in the cover illus- 
tration, which was made by Fred 
Chadde of Chicago. Two of the orig- 
inal three run of stones remain in 
the mill. The engine and boiler room 
have been removed, and so have all 
machinery and grain spouts not used 
in the mill’s earliest days. 

The bricks in the building were 
made from clay taken from the 
Graue farm and burned in a brick 
kiln near the site. The stone for 
foundations and trim came from a 
limestone quarry near Lemont, a 
village approximately 12 miles south- 


east of the site. The timbers for 
posts, girders and joists are of red 
oak and were cut in a timber tract 
along the canal near Lemont. 

All timbers are of oak, mortised 
and secured with wood pegs. Posts 
are dowelled into the girders at top 
and bottom. The masonry and car- 
pentry disclose a high standard of 
workmanship. 


NEW LOOK—The windmills of to- 
morrow will have a new look if the 
plans mooted in Britain, India and 
elsewhere come to fruition. Instead 
of the picturesque structures of yes- 
teryear, the modern windmill will 
be an atrocity of steel girders and 
whirring propeller-like blades, stand- 
ing gaunt against the horizon. 

Recent proposals reported from 
Britain mention the erection of giant 
windmills for the generation of elec- 
tric power. Now a similar scheme is 
planned in the province of Orissa, 
India, where, it is stated, the high 
velocity of the winds in certain parts 
of the territory make the use of 
windmills for generating power a 
feasible proposition. 

Holland is on a similar tack, but 
fortunately the authorities there in- 
tend to use most of the country’s 
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last remaining 1,300 mills, national 
monuments to an original army of 
8,000, Their present existence is 
sedentary, a far cry from the days 
when their sails were responsible for 
grinding grain and for maintaining 
water levels. Recalling that, during 
the occupation, windmills saved the 
day when other machinery was 
stopped by lack of fuel, the Water- 
ways Department and the Ministry 
of War have ordered that the mills 
be returned to full operating capac- 
ity as a reserve against a future 
emergency. Perhaps, too, the Dutch 
have an eye on their future tourist 
traffic. One cannot imagine visitors 
making long journeys to see an iron 
skeleton on some lofty hilltop even 
though it be given the honored name 
of windmill. But to Holland the visi- 
tors will flock in their thousands 
to see a landscape dotted with old- 
fashioned windmills turning in the 
breeze. G. E. 8S. 


“There are rich and proud men there, 
mother, 

With wondrous wealth to view, 

And the bread they fling to their 
dogs tonight 

Would give life to me and you.” 
—Amanda M. Edmond, Give Me 

Three Grains of Corn. 











MILL WITH A LONG ANCESTRY—From Edward P. Ayling, miller 
and corn merchant, comes this picture of his mill (Terwick Mills) at 
Rogate, Sussex, England. A mill stood on this site, he says, in 1066, and 
was recorded in the Domesday Book. The smaller wooden part is Eliza- 
bethan, and the stone part more modern, i.e., about 1745. There are two 
water wheels and the machinery is almost entirely of wood. Peak stones 
from Derbyshire do the grinding. No flour is produced now, but the mill 
does a lively gristing business for farmers. In normal times Mr. Ayling 
specializes in “Sussex Ground Oats,” but since the war he has been unable 
to get No. 2 Canadian Western. English oats are too thick-skinned, he 


says, and not dry enough. 
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STERDAY, JODAY ¢ JOMORROW 


Political Fortunes Bound 
Up én Bread 


Throughout recorded history, (and 
we may assume the same was true in 
prehistorical times), the political 
fortunes of the world have been 
bound up with the bread supplies of 
the people. If supplies were ade- 
quate, the political situation was 
stable. Let'the bread supply become 
inadequate and the nation or the peo- 
ple would become ripe for change; 
either sudden and revolutionary or 
more orderly. A glaring example 
was the French revolution which 
had its beginning in bread riots. 


THE WHEAT CALENDAR 


In March when winds are blowing 
And cloud and sunshine strive, 
Let farmer do his plowing 

That crops of wheat may thrive. 


In April when the slender rains 

In silver showers run, 

Let farmer sow. the bronze wheat 
grains 

Then watch for sprouts begun. 


In May when every tree’s abloom, 

And bird songs bloom between, 

Let farmer note the wheat-fields’ 
loom 

Close-strung with warp of green. 


In June when shade of tree 
grows dark 

And noontide waxes bright, 

The veiled wheat-heads, let farmer 
mark, 

Arise against the light. 


And in July when green turns gold 
And gold to copper burns, 

Let farmer cut the hundred-fold 
The generous wheat returns. 


In August when the hazy air 

Whirs ceaselessly with wings, 

Let threshing fan whir wheat 
and tare, 

While farmer sacks and sings. 


While in September’s sunny rest 
It lies in bins to dry, 

Let farmer show the very best 
To please the country’s eye. 


October, while the glimmering 
leaves 

Drift to the mill pond still, 

Let farmer sack the fruit of 
sheaves 

And take his load to mill. 


And in the winter months ahead, 

In warmth of hearth fire bright, 

Let farmer eat the good wheat 
bread 

And thank his Lord aright. 


Edith Thompson. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The following 
article is the text of an address pre- 
sented by Mr. Simmons at a joint 
meeting of Districts 3 and 6, Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., April 2, 1949. 
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LABORATORY report on a flour 

sample should give as complete 

a picture of the flour as pos- 

sible. It should convey to the opera- 

tive miller not only the chemical and 

physical analyses but also some in- 

terpretation of what the flour will 
do when placed in the user’s shop. 

It should convey to the flour buyer 
and the flour user a picture equal to 
a photograph. Both the operative 
miller and the baker should interpret 
the laboratory report the same. 

With that thought in mind, it 
might be well to explain some of the 
newer terms and techniques used in 
preparation of the report and to em- 
phasize some of the more familiar 
terms. 

The principal purpose of this dis- 
cussion, however, is to give to the 
operative miller a few reasons behind 
the growing importance of absolute 
uniformity in his product and how 
some of the errors (which sometimes 
cause a lot of trouble) can be pre- 
vented. 

During the past year two cereal 
chemists, D. K. Calacurcie of Streit- 
man Biscuit Co. and Harry Allman 
of the Kroger Baking Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, have pointed out that uniform- 
ity of the flour is of considerable 
more importance today than it was 
years ago when bakeries were not 
as highly mechanized. 

Years ago, most doughs were made 
and baked in separate batches. Sev- 
eral workers watched the doughs and 
during the baking process, the doughs 
were molded in small quantities, 
placed on trays in rotary ovens and, 
for all purposes, it was a hand opera- 
tion. The various phases of the mix- 
ing and baking processes could be 
slowed down or speeded up to adjust 
for each dough. If one or two trays 
of cookies or crackers were sub- 
standard, the loss was small and 
changes in the baking technique were 
easily made. 

It might not be out of place to 
point out here that workers in those 
days were available at from 15¢ to 
50¢ an hour. Today, in the larger 


By Howard M. Simmons 


Chief Chemist, Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc. 


cities, the janitors get more than $1 
an hour. This increase in labor costs 
has had a lot to do with changing 
bakeries from hand shops to shops 
in which automatic machines replace 
several workers. In many of the larg- 
er shops today one can see only one 
or twq men where in years past there 
were from 6 to 12 men working be- 
tween the dough mixer and the oven. 


Need for Uniformity 


This shift from hand shop to mech- 
anization has brought about the ab- 
solute necessity for greater uniform- 
ity in flour. Today the dough, wheth- 
er for cookies or crackers, comes 
to the molding machine. From there 
it travels by conveyor belt on to 
the steel band which carries the 
cookies or crackers through the oven. 
Some of these band ovens are more 
than 500 feet long. 

From the steel belt, the baked 
product travels on to wire cooling- 
belts and through the coating ma- 
chines, finally into automatic packag- 
ing machinery. Here we find one or 
two men taking the filled boxes off 
the conveyor belts and loading the 
machine with empty boxes or cartons 
to be filled. 

There is little chance here for per- 
sonal supervision of each batch and 
not much opportunity to make any 
changes. 

Added to this mechanization of the 
bakery are the fancy packages in 
use today and the fact that those 
packages are filled by machinery. The 
baker must, in compliance with the 
law, show the weight of the package. 

The operative miller’s job is to 
produce a flour that will be used in 
these specialty doughs and produce 
a uniform product. In other words, 
you must “tailor-make” a flour to be 
used for a specific product. 


Ash Factor Our Emphasized 


I do not intend to say much about 
protein or ash. Those factors are im- 
portant to millers because they are 
good guides in operating a mill and 
helping to keep the flour uniform. 
It is regrettable that the ash factor 
has been very much over-emphasized 
by the sales departments of many 
milling companies and flour buyers, 
taking advantage of their opportuni- 
ties, have in many instances used 
the ash analysis as a hammer to drive 
down prices. The ash analysis does 
not tell anyone very much about how 





that flour will perform in a bake- 
shop. 

It is performance in the bakeshop 
that is the most important test of 
a flour. 

Moisture content of a flour may be 
of more significance than ash content. 
I think that high moisture on the 
1947 crop of soft wheats did more 
to cause the trouble experienced that 
year with cake flours than either 
the low protein or the high ash. A 
cake made from a 15% moisture 
flour received by our laboratory fell 
in the center and was not a very good 
looking cake. The laboratory analy- 
sis of the flour showed that it was 
perfect—except for high moisture. 
We dried the flour down to 12.5% 
moisture and baked the same high 
ratio cake, with excellent results. 
(See Fig. 1.) 





Fig. 1—The top cake in the above 
picture was baked with flour at a 
natural moisture content of 14.9%. 
The lower cake was baked with the 
same flour, dried to a 12.6% mois- 
ture content. 


The baking test is possibly one of 
the oldest tests, but one which gives 
considerable information regarding 
the quality and performance of a 
flour. The bread test tells us much 
about the behavior of a flour for 
cracker work as well as for general 
purpose or family flours. The biscuit 
test is necessary for that class of 
flours going into the South. The 
cake-baking test tells the chemist 
and the miller how well a cake flour 
will hold up under bakeshop condi- 
tions, how well it will carry the sug- 
ar and also indicate what is wrong 
when the mill gets a complaint. 

The following high ratio cake for- 





Interpretation of Laboratory Reports 


mula is used in our laboratory for 
cake flour testing: 


White Cake Yellow Cake 

Ingredient— (g.) (g.) 
ROE. co covceseceues 200 200 
i a ne ie 110 110 
| a PP ee ee ee 280 280 
Se eee 8 
Baking Powder 12 12 
} |) ers eee 80 80 
Egg white ........ 150 see 
Whole eggs ...... ime 120 
BREUER. bécccccoievene 110 130 


The “Spread Factor” Test 


One of the newer baking tests and 
one which you may expect to hear 
more about is the “spread factor” 
test for cooky flours. Some labora- 
tories are even using this test in 
evaluating their stronger flours. The 
spread factor is obtained by dividing 
the total width of six cookies by 
their height. This supplies a numeri- 
cal answer, the spread factor. 

A good spread-cooky flour will 
show a factor of around 10. A very 
strong soft wheat flour produces a 
spread factor of approximately 7. 
The spread factor is closely related 
to cookies which are placed in uni- 
form-sized boxes. Cookies that are 
too thick or too wide may make a 
lot of difference when they reach 
the packaging machine. They must 
be “tailor-made” for the box. 


Diastatic Activity Rating 


Maltose value, pressure meter 
reading, or diastatic activity are 
terms referring to the same thing. 
Diastase is the enzyme which changes 
starch into sugar. The sugar produced 
by the action of the enzymes is malt 
sugar. Malt sugar is readily con- 
sumed by yeast and this reaction 
produces carbon dioxide. The amount 
of carbon dioxide thus produced can 
be measured by a pressure gauge or 
by noting the height of the mercury 
column in a manometer. So it is pos- 
sible to measure the amount of sug- 
ar produced in this reaction, or we 
can measure the amount of gas pro- 
duced. 

So far as it is known, the diastatic 
value of a flour has no effect on 
cookies or cakes or pie crusts because 
the products are not in the batter 
stage for any length of time and 
there is not time enough for the 
enzyme reaction to work. In the 
cracker sponges where doughs are 
allowed to ferment from 18 to 24 
hours, however, the diastatic factor 
is important. Some cracker bakers 


(Continued on page 9a) 
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FINDINGS OF FAC 


confirm high value of Enrichment 


—A Challenge and Opportunity 
For Every American Miller 


NNRICHMENT has been elevated to a new high level of 
national and social significance. Decisive proof that 
here is a solid foundation on which to build a stronger, 
healthier, and more efficient America has been provided 
by the far-reaching Newfoundland Nutritional Surveys.* 


BEFORE ENRICHMENT 


In the first of these large-scale fact-finding surveys— 
conducted in 1944 by an international group of physicians 
prominent in nutrition—868 persons were carefully exam- 


ined for signs of malnutrition. 
Not only were these signs found 
to be widespread, but the in- 
fant mortality and tuberculosis 
rates were two to three times as 
high as in similar populations. 
Here was a group that offered 
a magnificent opportunity to 
put food enrichment to a criti- 
cal test. 

Enrichment of white flour 
with thiamine, riboflavin, and 
niacin, together with forti- 
fication of margarine with 
vitamin A, was then put into 
effect. 


AFTER ENRICHMENT 





‘‘Nutrition ... has its signifi- 
cance in its relation to health. 
Health is defined in the World 
Health Constitutionas follows: 
‘Health is the complete state 
of physical, mental and social 
well-being, not just freedom 
from disease and infirmity.’ 
“‘What can nutrition do? It 
can prolong life, give better 
bodies; make people happier, 
give them greater economic 
status; provide opportunity for 
greater social significance.”’ 


—National Health Assembly, 
May 1-4, 1948 





Four years later, in 1948, the 








same number of persons was 
examined. The results provided eloquent testimony of all 
that had been predicted for food enrichment. Signs and 
symptoms related to deficiencies of thiamine, riboflavin, 
and niacin, as well as vitamin A, had decreased remark- 
ably, whereas signs attributable to deficiencies of other 
nutrients had remained the same or actually increased. 
Even more important, the number of deaths from tu- 
berculosis had decreased sharply, and the rate of stillbirths 
and infant deaths was strikingly reduced. In the city of 
St. John’s alone, infant mortality had decreased from an 
average of 102.3 down to 61 per thousand live births. 
Here is clear-cut confirmation of the high value of 
enrichment to the national health. Here also is a challenge 
to every miller. You have the enviable opportunity of 
bringing more buoyant health and increased physical 
and mental vigor to the people of America—through 
ENRICHMENT. 


*These surveys were supported by the Newfoundland 
Government, the Newfoundland Tuberculosis Associ- 
ation, the individual investigators, and Merck & Co., 
Inc. (The Canadian Medical Association Journal, March 
1945 and April 1949.) 
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BY MERCK ENRICHMENT 
) MIXTURES 


When you enrich with Merck Mixtures, you know that your customers’ 
faith is fully protected. Merck Mixtures are smooth and free-flowing, ensur- 
ing accuracy and uniformity of enrichment. These mixtures were developed 
in the same Merck laboratories that pioneered in the research and large- 
scale production of thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, and other important vita- 
mins. Merck knows vitamins. 


MERCK & CO., Int. Mancafachuing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 
New York, N.Y. +» Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis, Mo. « Elkton, Va. 
Chicago, Ill. - Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited Montreal « Toronto + Valleyfield 


STOCKS ARE CARRIED AT: Buffalo, N. Y. « Rahway, N. J. + St. Louis, Mo. 
Dallas, Texas + Knoxville, Tenn. + Nashville, Tenn. « Philadelphia, Pa. + Chicago, lil. 
Seattle, Wash. + Kansas City, Mo. + Los Angeles, Calif. +« Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 
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‘Effects of Extraction Rate on Baking Quality 


N effort was made to determine 
the effects of various degrees 
of milling severity on three 

different types of wheat. Represen- 
tative elevator mix samples of a 
13.10% protein Texas hard winter 
(97% Turkey-Tenmarq types), a 13% 
protein Montana spring and a 10.50% 
protein soft red winter were milled 
at six different levels of extraction 
ranging from approximately 66% 
to 76%. 

Since there has always been con- 
siderable interest in the _ relative 
physical and chemical properties of 
fine and coarse granulation flours, 
each sample was separated into frac- 
tions by sieving through a 10XX, an 
11XX and a 13XX on an Allis experi- 
mental mill sifter. The samples were 
sieved for the same length of time 
under approximately the same condi- 
tions of temperature and humidity 
with the exception of the soft red 
winter samples. These samples_ re- 
quired longer sifting time than the 
Texas hard winter and the Montana 
spring to achieve a proper separation. 

The experimental mill used was a 
four-stand Allis mill. A long flow, 
consisting of five breaks, two siz- 
ings separations and reductions, sev- 
en middlings reductions and five re- 
ductions in the tailings section was 
used. This flow closely duplicates 
commercial mill performance on 
analysis of products at comparable 
rates of extraction. 


Changes in break extraction and 
increased roll pressures were used 
to achieve the various extractions 
and no alterations were made in the 
flow with the exception of the longest 
extraction flours where it was neces- 
sary to regrind in the tailings section. 
All samples were tempered to a 
15.5% moisture content for the equiv- 
alent of 18 hours. The flour cloths 


Fig. 4—The bread shown in the picture above was baked from different 
flours obtained from a Texas hard winter wheat. Loaf A is made from the 


By Dean V. Weber and Wade E. Young 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Dallas, Texas 


were 10XX and the rebolt section 
was 9XX. ‘ 
The analyses of the cleaned dry 
wheats were as follows: 
% ash @ % Prot. @ Test 
14% 4 weight 
Moisture M.B. B. Ib. 
Texas hard 


winter ....11.6 1.75 13.10 62.4 
Montana 

spring ... 12.3 1.77 13.00 61.7 
Soft red 

winter ... 13.5 1.66 10.40 59.6 


An effort was made to determine 
the effect of increased milling sever- 
ity upon the gluten quality and starch 
damage of the different fractions as 
well as to determine the ash and 
protein content and susceptibility to 
diastatic attack. Therefore, certain 
selected fractions were analyzed for 
protein, ash and gassing power. Fa- 
rinograph curves were also deter- 
mined on ‘each fraction. 

Representative fractions of the 
Texas hard winter and the Montana 
spring wheats were baked. 

The variations in the amounts of 
each fraction obtained from one ex- 
traction to the next could easily be 
attributed to the method used to 
separate the fractions. For all prac- 
tical purposes the amounts of each 
fraction produced at the various lev- 
els of extraction could be assumed 
to remain nearly constant for each 
individual wheat type. 

The ash content increased with all 
three varieties with the rate of ex- 
traction as would be expected. A 
large increase resulted in the ash 


‘content of the 100% and the other 


fractions of the soft red winter wheat 
at the 76% extraction level. In this 


‘case the break stocks had to be 


ground very closely to reduce the 
amount of white cap on the bran. 
It will be noted also that the highest 
rate of extraction in the spring wheat 
samples is 79%. This extraction was 







straight flour. Other loaves: B, from the overs of a 10XX cloth; C, overs 


of a 11XX; D, overs of a 13XX, and E. thrus of the 13XX. 





achieved with the same milling se- 
verity as the 76% extraction flour 
from the Texas hard winter wheat. 
However, the higher ash in the high 
extraction spring could be expected 
since the rate of extraction is higher. 

In each case the highest extraction 
of each type represents the highest 
extraction possible without a change 
of flow, and without grinding and 
forcing stock through the flour cloths 
and into the flour. 

With the Texas hard winter and 
the Montana spring, at each rate of 
extraction, the ash increases as the 
fineness increases at about the same 
rate for each sifted separation. This 
is illustrated in Table 1. The ash in 
the overs of the 13XX and the thrus 


Table 1—Ash content (@ 14% moisture) of 
the 100% flours and the sifted fractions. 


Extrac- Over Over Over Thru 100% 
tion 10XX 11XX 13XX 13XX Flour 


Texas Hard Winter 


67% 41 -42 -48 -55 43 
68 39 40 47 53 43 
70 43 43 -50 57 45 
72 43 .44 -50 57 45 
73 43 46 -61 60 46 
76 46 45 .53 61 48 
Montana Spring 
67% 43 .39 40 55 43 
72 40 .40 44 64 44 
73 41 42 -46 54 44 
76 43 41 44 50 44 
76 45 44 .50 58 46 
79 50 .48 -53 63 51 
Soft Red Winter 
66% 42 .39 .40 39 39 
68 46 42 -39 40 39 
69 42 39 -41 41 40 
73 47 43 -43 41 43 
74 48 44 .43 43 43 
76 67 -53 -52 53 53 


of the 13XX is considerably higher 
than the other fractions at each rate 
of extraction. 

The reverse is true of the soft red 
winter wheat. The highest ash is 
found in the overs of the 10XX and 
the ash in this fraction is increased 
more than the other fractions by 
higher extractions. In the more vit- 
reous type wheats the high ash con- 





Fig 5—The bread in the above picture was baked from flour made from 
Montana hard spring wheat. Loaf A is from the straight flour. Other 


for Three Classes of Wheat 


tent portions of the kernel are frac- 
tured more easily and pass through 
the finer cloths. With the soft wheat, 
apparently some of the higher ash 
containing fractions are easily flat- 
tened and scalp off over a 10XX cloth. 
The only sample to be out of line ap- 
preciably was the sample of Montana 
spring milled at 75.4% extraction. 
It was milled at a later date than 
the other samples with less humid- 
ity and a lower temperature. All the 
other samples of each type were 
milled under nearly constant atmos- 
pheric conditions. 


Table 2 contains the protein an- 
alysis of each sifted fraction at the 
increasing levels of extraction for 


Table 2—Protein content (@ 14% moistare) 
of the 100% flours and the sifted fractions. 


Extrac- Over Over Over Thru 100% 
tion 10XX 11XX 138XX 13XX Flour 


Texas Hard Winter 


67% 11.30 11.60 12.20 11.50 11.60 
68 11.30 11.60 12.10 10.80 11.50 
70 11.40 11.80 12.20 10.80 11.60 
72 11.40 11.80 12.30 11.40 11.60 
73 11.50 11.80 12.40 11.30 11.70 
76 11.50 11.70 12.40 11,10 11.80 


Montana Spring 


67% 11.10 11.30 12.50 12.10 11.50 
72 11.10 11.50 12.30 12.30 11,60 
73 11.50 11.80 12.60 12.40 11.90 
75 11.00 11.20 11.70 12.10 11.90 
76 11.20 11.70 12.50 12.20 11.90 
79 11.60 12.00 12.80 12.70 12.00 


Soft Red Winter 
66% 10.00 10.00 10.20 7.00 9,10 


68 10.30 10.30 10.00 7.60 9.20 
69 9.70 10.20 9.90 8.20 9.70 
73 10.30 10.40 9.70 7.80 9.30 
74 9.90 10.20 10.50 8.10 9.20 


76 10.70 10.80 10.00 7.90 9.50 


* each of the three types of wheat. 


For each rate of extraction all of 
the fractions of the soft red winter 
wheat are about the same in protein 
content except the finest fraction 
(thrus of 13XX) which averages 2.3% 
lower. The protein recovery in the 
straight grades varied over a range 
of 87.5% to 93.2% with a 10% varia- 
tion in extraction percentage. The 


loaves: B, overs of 10XX; C, overs of 11XX; D, overs of 18XX, and E, 


thrus of 13XX. 
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correlation between protein recovery 
in the 100% flour and increased ex- 
traction is poor. 

In the Texas hard winter wheat 


‘THE-NORTHWESTERN MILLER: 


the protein increased with the fine- 
ness of the fraction until the thrus 
of the 13XX are reached and then 
the protein drops off 1.1%. In this 
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Neus FULLERGRIPT BRUSH 


.-- for 
elevator 
legs 


(on 


When cleaning flour elevator legs, the big problem 


is to remove the weevil-breeding accumulation in 
the corners. But today this problem has been 


solved by the Fullergript Adjustable Flour Ele- 


vator Leg Brush. 


This ingeniously designed brush introduces square-cut 
corners — which sweep thoroughly in the leg corners. In 
construction this Fullergript brush employs a magnesium 
holder — bolted permanently to your belt or chain — and 


éase the protein recovery possible 
over a range of 10% increased ex- 
traction was only 87.7% to 90.2%. 
With few exceptions increased ex- 
traction resulted in increased protein 
recovery in the 100% flour, and in the 
sifted fractions. 

The spring wheat was the only 
wheat of the three types to show a 
constant trend toward protein in- 
crease at each rate of extraction with 
increasing fineness. In this case, it 
was possible to increase protein re- 
covery from 88.7% to 93.2% by a 
10% increase in extraction. In each 
case increased extraction resulted in 
greater protein recovery. Increased 
protein recovery with increased rates 
of extraction was least noticeable in 
the Texas hard winter wheat where 
it was possible to increase the pro- 
tein only 0.3% in the 100% and only 
from 0.3 to 0.5% in any of the frac- 
tions. The soft red winter wheat 
shows very little correlation between 
increased rates of extraction and 
higher protein recoveries. 

One would expect a correlation to 
exist between increased rates of ex- 
traction and increased response to 
amylase attack. Table 3 shows this 
correlation to be poor. However, with 
both the spring and hard winter 
Table 3—Gassing power (6th hour) of the 

109% flours and the sifted fractions. 
Extrac- Over Over Over Thru 
tion 10XX 11XX 13XX 13XX 


Texas Hard Winter 
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gassing power figure increased with 
fineness of granulation. This was 
most pronounced with the spring 
wheat samples. The response of the 
increasingly finer fractions of the 
soft red winter wheat to diastatic 
attack was very small. The increase 
in the gassing power figure from the 
largest to the smallest particle size 
fraction was about 25 mm (mercury 
manometer) for soft wheat compared 
to 100 mm for the spring wheat. 


When these various fractions are 
examined under the microscope, using 
a dilute iodine-iodide solution the 
ruptured starch cells are easily iden- 
tified. The smaller particle fractions 
of the spring wheat show more rup- 
tured cells than either of the other 
two. This cell fracture is least no- 
ticeable in the soft red winter. Here 
again it was not possible to demon- 
strate that an increased rate of ex- 
traction resulted in a constant in- 
crease in response to amylase at- 
tack. 

Perhaps the nature of the starch- 
gluten meshwork of the three differ- 
ent types of wheat is responsible for 
this difference in starch cell fracture 
in each sifted fraction. It is evident 
from the results found on Table 2 
that the endosperm containing the 
most gluten in both the soft red win- 
ter and the Texas hard winter is 
not reduced easily and does not eas- 
ily pass through the fine mesh of a 


svar us ca, 
SS ee ———— | 7 — a -~-—es © 3 ee a oe 
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to this holder three specially designed Fullergript strips are 
attached. This method of fastening permits you to adjust 4 ad eee 37 a9 
the brush positions — both for size of chute and for wear. 314 215 343 $78 


: : : 7% 187 220 243 250 
You will want to know more about this brush. Just mail 230 235 249 248 


us a letter. 7 235 245 242 293 
Montana Spring 


13X%:X. The fraction higher in gluten 

may be softer and apparently flat- 

tens out and scalps off. The gluten- 

rich fraction of spring wheat is more 

easily reduced in size and passes 

through the 13XX cloth. Perhaps the 

ase 4 as oe tendency of the gluten-rich fractions 

q05 300 334 397. to flatten out in the Texas and the 

EC a 315 336 a6 = red winter wheats provides a cush- 

ty si8 317 371 on for the starchier cells which are 

sets tne Whakes not fractured as much as those of 

eet $77 310 328 a spring page The spring wheat 

bi 307 338 333 reduces easily, forming sh mid- 

soa 311 326 322 dlings and the starchier norton are 

subject to more severe mechanical 

treatment even at the same roll set- 

tings. Possibly the sharper particles 

have an abrasive effect on the starch 

because of the attrition of these 
sharper particles. 

‘ Tables 4A, B and C illustrate the 

performance in the farinograph of 


Bs 320 335 327 
331 345 358 360 
wheats, at each extraction rate the 


ROTOMATIC 


EXPERIMENTAL 
SIFTER 


ESIGNED to meet the need for a 

small, portable type gyratory sifter 
to be used in setting your rolls for a 
fixed and determined extraction. It 
proves your extraction scientifically. 
The Rotomatic is motor driven and can 
be plugged into any light socket. The au- 
tomatic stop feature permits each test 
being made for exactly the same time 
period from a few seconds up to five or 
ten minutes as desired. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION - 3630 MAIN ST., HARTFORD 2, CONN. 





Table 4a—Farinograph peak of the 100% 
flours and the sifted fractions (in minutes 
to the peak). 

Extrac- Over Over Over Thru 100% 

tion 10XX 11xXX 13XX 13XX Flour 


Texas Hard Winter 
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ROTOMATIC SIFTER 
Dimensions 12” x 24” x 14” 
Weight with motor 65 lbs. 


Six removable interchangeable sieves 
(5 cloth, 1 blank) 


GENERAL 
MILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Kansas City 10, Mo. +* Grand 2454 





SUPERIOR CARBIDE TOOLS 
For All Roll Corrugating 
Economical Increased Output 


CORRALLOY TOOL CO. 
Minneapolis 7, Minn. 





2021 Pennsylvania Ave. - 
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- tion flours for each wheat type. 
_ Table 4A shows the time of each 


_ fraction to the peak of the curve. 
” Table 4B illustrates the range of 
' dough stability or the time the curve 


" remains on the 500 units consistency 


line. Table 4C shows the breakdown 


Table 4b—Range of dough stability (time of 
the curve on the 500 units consistency line 
for the 100% flours and the sifted frac- 
tions). 


Thru 100% 
13XX Flour 


Extrac- Over Over Over 
tion 10XX 11XX 13XX 


Texas Hard Winter 
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Table 4c—Breakdown (units of drop from 
the 500 units consistency line at the end 
of 15 minutes). 


Extrac- Over Over Over Thru 100% 
tion 10XX 11xXX 13XX 13XX Flour 
Texas Hard Winter 
67% 90 90 85 85 80 
68 100 90 90 80 90 
70 100 90 95 90 90 
72 11§ 95 90 o* 96 
73 105 85 90 90 90 
76 115 105 85 90 85 
Montana Spring 
67% 40 40 30 30 45 


Soft Red Winter 


66% oe 95 95 190 ee 
68 ee 115 120 185 125 
69 ee 100 105 170 130 


ta ‘ 110 sete RO 330 
76 130 135 170 130 
or the units of drop off from the 500 
unit line at the end of 15 minutes. 

The soft red winter shows about the 
same gluten stability in all fractions 
except in the thrus of the 13XX. 
This finest fraction is much weaker 
than all the other fractions. 

The curve peaks almost as soon 
as it reaches the line; remains on 
the line for from 1% to less than 4 
minutes and breaks down very rap- 
idly. This is to be expected since the 
protein of this fraction is about 
2%% lower. The rate of extraction 
appears to have very little effect on 
the gluten quality. The fraction over 
the 10XX cloth at each extraction 
was too small for curves and so in 
the tables this fraction is left blank. 

When the tables for the Montana 
spring are examined, it is found that 
the fractions of each individual ex- 
traction give curves which show a 
general tendency toward more 
strength and tolerance as the fine- 
ness of granulation increases. The 
two finest fractions showed about 
the same gluten quality. This is in 
line with the protein analyses as 
shown in Table 2 in which the spring 
wheat alone showed a steady increase 
in protein through all fractions. In 
general, however, increased rates of 
extraction resulted in weaker gluten 
quality as reflected by a _ shorter 
range of dough stability, a shorter 
time to the peak and a more rapid 
breakdown. 

The Texas hard winter wheat ines 
not show the weakening of gluten 
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due to increased milling severity as 
does the Montana spring. The ten- 
dency also is for the finer fractions of 
each extraction to show greater 
strength except for the thrus of the 
13XX which would be expected to 
show less strength since they are 
1.1% lower in protein content. The 
coarsest fraction shows the greatest 
weakness. 

The overs of the 10XX in the 
spring and the Texas winter show 
greater weakness than any of the 
other fractions. 

Figures No. 1, 2. and 3 show rep- 
resentative farinograph curves of 
each type of wheat. The curves are 
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from left to right, top to bottom, and 
show the 72% extraction 100% flour, 
the overs of the 10XX, overs of the 
11XX, overs of 13XX and thrus of 
13XX. The third row of curves down 
shows the 66% extraction 100% flour, 
the overs of the 10XX and the thrus 
of the 13XX. The fourth row has 
the 76% extraction 100% flour, (76% 
extraction for tables 5, 7; 79% ex- 
traction for Table 6), overs of the 
10XX and thrus of the 13XX. 

Fig. 1 shows the farinograph curves 
for the Texas hard winter wheat. 
It is obvious that the overs of the 
10XX in each case show the poorest 
gluten quality. The overs of the 13XX 
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and thrus of the 13XX are the strong- 
est fractions. Also, the increased 
rates of extraction have cag effect 
upon the curves. 

Fig. 2 shows representative curves 
for the Montana spring wheat. In 
this case, each extraction shows in- 
creased gluten strength as the fine- 
ness of the fraction increases. How- 
ever, a comparison of the third and 
fourth row down, shows the weak- 
ening of the gluten strength caused 
by a higher rate of extraction. The 
third. row is the 100% flour, overs. 
of the 10XX and thrus of the 13XX 
of the 67% extraction and the fourth 
row shows the same fractions of the 
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Fig. 1 — Fariongraph curves made 
from different fractions of flour milled 
to different extraction rates. All 
flours were milled from the same 
sample of Texas hard winter wheat. 
Curves 1-5 are 72% extraction, as fol- 
lows: 

1, 100% flour; 2, over 10XX; 3, over 
11XX; 4, over 18XX; 5, thru 13XX. 
Curves 6-8 are 67% extraction: 6, 
100% flour; 7, over 10XX; 8, thru 
18XX. Curves 9-11 are 76% extrac- 
tion: 9, 100% flour; 10, over 10XX; 
11, thrus of 18XX. 


79% extraction. This weakening is 
obvious at each increasing rate of 
extraction. 

Fig. 3 shows the performance of 
the soft red winter wheat. The ex- 
treme weakness of the finest fraction 
in each case is very evident. Also 
the fact that more gluten strength 
exists in the coarser fractions would 
add strength to the conclusion that 
the parts of the endosperm contain- 
ing the most gluten in this flour are 
soft and easily mashed so that they 
do not easily pass through the finer 
cloths. However, the curves of the 
three thrus of the 13XX would seem 
to indicate that a small portion of 
the gluten is forced through the 
cloth at a higher extraction. This 
improvement in the curves is small. 


—— 
aap 


Fig. 2 — Farinograph curves made 
from different fractions of a Mon- 
tana hard spring wheat flour milled 
to different extraction rates. Curves 
1-5 are from 72% extraction flours, 
as follows: 

1, 100% flour; 2, overs of 10XX; 38, 
overs of 11XX; 4, overs of 18XX; 5, 
thrus of 13XX. Curves 6-8 are at 67% 
extraction: 6, 100% flour; 7, overs of 
10XX; 8, thrus of 18XX. Curves 9-11 
are at 79% extraction: 9, 100% flour; 
10, overs of 10XX; 11, thrus of 13XX. 
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As a further check on the analyti- 
cal findings, concerning the relative 
properties of the different fractions, 
the straight grade and the sifted 
fractions of the two bread wheats were 
baked. Only one series of fractions 
was baked for each wheat, because 
of the amount of milling necessary 
to obtain enough flour of each frac- 
tion for baking. The 72% extraction 
was chosen as most representative. 

Illustrations 4 and 5 show the 
loaves baked from the Texas winter 
and Montana spring. In each case, 
the loaf from the straight grade is 
first (upper left) and the next four 
from left to right and top to bot- 
tom are the overs of the 10XX, overs 


of the 11XX, overs of the 13XX and 
thrus of the 13XX. All flours were 
supplemented with malt flour to a 
gassing power level of approximately 
520 mm. and were treated at a rate of 
0.5 of Novadel per cwt. The same 
amount of bromate was added to 
each loaf—an amount considered op- 
timum for the straight grade. A lean 
straight-dough formula was used. 

Table 5 shows the volume baking 
score for the fractions from two 
of the wheats. 

The baking performance could well 
have been predicted in advance from 
the analytical data (if one disregards 
the ash content). In both the hard 
winter and spring wheat flours the 
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TABLE NO. 5 
Texas Hard Winter 
Volume Grain and 
Texture Golor 
, 100 
Over 10X +02, 100 
Over  * 100 
Over 2-3, 100 
Thru avoid 100 


Fraction 
100% 


100% " 100 
Over 10XX ..2, 100 
Over 11XX ..2, 100 
Over 13XX ..2, 100 
Thru 13XX ..2, 101 100 


coarsest fraction (over 10XX) pro- 
duced the poorest loaf and lacked 
the gluten strength of the finer frac- 
tions. In the Texas hard winter flour 
the overs of the 13XX proved to be 
the strongest fraction and the thrus 
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"of the 13XX showed less volume as 
' might be predicted from their lower 
protein content. However, this finest 
‘fraction produced a loaf of good 
‘color and texture. The spring wheat 
‘flour showed an improvement as the 
granulation decreased as could have 
‘been predicted. The thrus of the 
13XX showed a slightly lower vol- 
ume than the overs of the 13XX. 
For all practical purposes the bak- 
‘ing performance of the two finest 
fractions could be considered the 
same and certainly superior to the 
performance of the two coarser frac- 
tions. 

The best correlation obtained be- 
tween increased rate of extraction 
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and increasing fineness of each frac- 
tion was the ash content. The old 
established yardstick of lower yields 
and higher ash proved out very well. 
In this respect alone does the corre- 
lation hold true. These experiments 
again illustrate graphically the fal- 
lacy of predicting baking quality on 
the basis of ash content. As was 
shown, the finest fractions of the 
bread wheats produced the best bak- 
ing results and strongest farino- 
graph curves in sometimes inverse 
proportion to the ash content. 

Even in stream analysis it is diffi- 


cult to find anything but the most 


general relationship between ash con- 
tent and baking properties. A mill 


stream with an ash content of 40% 
may well produce a loaf very inferior 
to a stream with a .50 to 55% ash 
content. It is true that sometimes 
a high ash flour will be found to 
be off-colored. This is usually a re- 
flection of improper milling, the im- 
proper selection of streams or “tak- 
ing too much away from the cow.” 
The increase in ash content, shown 
by reasonable increases in extraction, 
shows ne correlation to baking qual- 
ity except if more bran and germ 
particles are present. If a sample of 
flour from a good wheat mix having 
proper treatment shows poor baking 
performance, it is usually due to 
damage to the starch cells, the gluten 
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fraction or to the inclusion of streams 
which belong in the shorts, Of these 
three possibilities only the latter 
would be reflected in high ash. 

In this experiment the effects of 
higher rates of extraction are less 
noticeable on the Texas hard win- 
ter wheat than on any other of the 
three representative types tested. 
This may be caused by a cushion 
effect due to the physical properties 
of the endosperm. Apparently this 
wheat does not suffer damage to its 
gluten quality by increased roll pres- 
sure. This does not predicate the 
conclusion that an 80% extraction 
Texas hard winter will rival a 72% 
extraction spring wheat flour. It is 
well known that the southwestern 
hard winter wheats require more 
milling to obtain a good yield than 
the spring wheats. The fact that the 
spring wheat is easily reduced and 
bolted makes it unnecessary nor- 
mally to use heavy roll pressures. 
However, in this experiment, less 
damage was done to the hard winter 
than to the spring by more extreme 
mechanical treatment. The soft red 
winter wheat showed the reverse as 
far as gluten quality is concerned. 
Of course, in practice, this is of no 
significance since gluten strength is 
not a desirable factor in soft wheats. 
However, the performance of this» 
soft wheat serves to strengthen the 
conclusion that the ‘hard winter 
wheat suffers little damage to its 
gluten or starch fractions by in- 
creased milling due to different phys- 
ical properties of the endosperm. 
Apparently normal mechanical treat- 
ment and the closeness of grinding 
possible with a roller system is not 
sufficient in itself to rupture the 
starch cells to an important degree. 
This rupture is caused by the abra- 
sive properties of the other portions 
of the stock. The effect is that of 
attrition or abrasion. 

Apparently, also, the spring wheat 
is pulverized and produces such frac- 
ture of the endosperm at high rates 
of extraction as to actually affect 
the properties of the gluten. 

It has been noted that very hard 
and vitreous wheats such as Chief- 
kan or Red Chief are very subject 
to diastatic attack. It is felt here 
again that the hardness of the en- 





Fig. 3 — Farinograph curves made 
from different fractions of a soft red 
winter wheat flour milled to varying 
extractions. Curves 1-4 are at 72% 
extraction: 1, 100% flour; 2, overs of 
11XX; 8, overs of 18XX; 4, thrus of 
18XX. Curves 5-7 are at 66% ex- 
traction: 5, 100% flour; 6, overs of 
11XX; 7, thrus of 18XX. Curves 8-10 
are at 76% extraction: 8, 100% flour; 
9, overs of 1IXX; 10, thrus of 18XX. 
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dosperm particles produces the abra- 
sion necessary to fracture to some 
degree the starch particles. On the 
other hand, Pacific Coast white 
wheats are very resistant to dias- 
tatic attack. The starch cells are not 
fractured to the same extent as the 
vitreous wheats by roll pressure. The 
stock is soft and acts as a cushion 
and not as an abrasive grinding 
agent. 

For this reason, it is felt that cor- 
rect temper has a more direct bear- 
ing on the gluten quality of a flour 
and upon the extent of starch cell 
rupture than is generally realized and 
therefore affects the baking quality. 
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If a vitreous type of wheat is incor- 
rectly tempered the middlings are 
hard, and act as an abrasive agent 
and physical damage is done to the 
flour. 

In conclusion then, we suggest that 
reasonably increased rates of extrac- 
tion and the higher ash content occa- 
sioned by them are less important in 
predicting the baking properties of 
a finished flour than are the actual 
milling characteristics of the mix 
from which the flour is milled. The 
physical characteristics of a wheat, 
whether vitreous, soft or friable have 
a most important bearing on baking 
properties. 


ILLINOIS POULTRY GROUP 
PLANS MEETING OCT. 4-5 


PEORIA—The annual convention 
of the Illinois Poultry Improvement 
Assn. will be held Oct. 4-5 at the 
Pere Marquette Hotel in Peoria, offi- 
cials of the organization have an- 
nounced. 

Frank Bower, acting secretary of 
the IPIA, will head the convention 
committee and will be assisted by 
H. L. Eberhardt, vice president, Ver- 
non T. Frye and Ralph Imhoff, direc- 
tors, and Jay T. Dusek, publicity di- 
rector. 





The DAY Company engineered, manv- 
factured and installed two complete dust 
control systems for this Froedtert Malting 
Co., inc., plant at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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INSTALLED FOR FROEDTERT 


World’s Largest Commercial Maltsters 


he Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., largest commercial 
maltsters in the world, specified a complete 
DAY Dust Control system for its new 5,500,000 
bushel malting elevator constructed in 1947. 

This was Froedtert’s second complete DAY 
Dust Control system installation in their Mil- 
waukee plant. Efficiency of the first, installed 
in 1937 in a new barley elevator, led to selec- 
tion of DAY for the second installation. 

Read what the assistant to the president of 
the Froedtert Grain & Malting Company, Inc., 
wrote more than a year after the second in- 
stallation: 

“Both of these systems to date have per- 
formed very satisfactorily. 

“Our opinion of DAY engineering, manu- 
facture and installation services is that all are 
very satisfactory.” 

DAY Dust Control systems are engineered 
and built to solve the problems of each specific 
plant. DAY customers benefit from the com- 
pany’s 68 years of dust control experience. 
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Complete Dust Control Sys- 
tems eDual-Clone Dust 
‘Collectors e Dust Filters 
Exhaust Fans e Complete 
Pneumatic Conveying Sys- 
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Storage Bins 
Write to-DAY for engineering 


assistance and cost estimates. 
No obligation. 
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asphalt to help 
keep Diamonds 
Crystal Salt dry, 
and prevent cak- 
ing. 


Salt. tsually 
in excessiv 


denses on salt par- 
ticles, forming a thin layer of brine. 
Then, in dry weather, the brine evapo- 
rates and the crystals knit together. 
Our research laboratory has found a 
number of ways to help prevent salt 
caking. Removal of moisture-attract- 
ing impurities, such as calcium chlor- 
ide, helps. So does complete removal 
of fines by careful screening. Most im- 
portant is to provide salt with a mois- 
ture- and vapor-resistant package. 


Take our Flour Salt bag, for example. 
It is composed of three 50-lb. and two 
25-lb. sheets of kraft, laminated to- 
gether with 40 lbs. of asphalt per 
ream, That’s a lot of asphalt, and it 
costs us more money—but_our mois- 
ture-vapor transmission tests show this 
bag is worth the extra cost. The bag 
is even sewn with waxed thread to seal 
the holes made by-the sewing-machine 
needle. That’s real protection—one 
reason we have been able to eliminate 
caking as a major problem! 


Want Free Information On Salt? Write Us! 


If you have a salt problem, write our 
Director of Technical Service. He will 
be happy to help! Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. A-13, St. Clair, Mich. 
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SALT 
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specify a minimum for pressure meter 
reading or-milligrams of ‘maltose. 

The 1947 soft wheat crop was ab- 
normally high in maltose value, in 
some instances the values were from 
50 to 75% over the average. In in- 
stances of a lower than average mal- 
tose value, malted wheat flour can 
be fed into the flour stream. From 
0.1 to 0.3% will usually produce the 
desired maltose reading for cracker 
sponges or for family flours. 


The Meaning of “pH” 

* The terms “pH” or “hydrogen ion 
concentration” seem to be rather 
confusing. These terms are expres- 
sions of the acidity or alkalinity of 
a substance and the pH value of a 
flour is regulated by the amount of 
chlorine or beta-chlora that is used 
(or not used) to treat the flour. 


Chlor.ne Treatment Necessary 


We know that a high grade cake 
flour, in order to carry the sugar and 
produce a satisfactory cake with good 
volume and texture, has to be treat- 
ed with chlorine or beta-chiora to 
produce a definite pH value. Without 
going into an involved explanation 
of hydrogen ion concentration, let 
us think of the pH value as the yard- 
stick by which we measure the acid- 
ity or alkalinity of a substance. The 
scale in Fig. 2 covers the entire 
range, from about one tenth normal 
acid to one tenth normal alkali. On 
the pH scale 7 is normal—neither 
acid nor alkaline. The portion of the 
scale in the circle in Fig. 2 is that 
portion which millers, cereal chem- 
ists and bakers are concerned with. 


Oo.:1 2 3 4/5 6) 7 68 9 10 HW 12 4 





Fig. 2—The portion of the scale with- 
in the c:rcle is that part of the pH, 
or acidity scale which millers and 
chemists are most concerned with the 
production of soft wheat flours. 


In our work with flour we are in- 
terested in only a small portion of 
this yardstick. In Fig. 3 we have 
“magnified” that portion of the scale 
shown in Fig. 2 to emphasize the 
narrow range of pH values. 


48 5.0 52 54 56 58 60 62 





Fig. 3—A “magnified” portion of the 
pH scale—the working range for soft 
wheat flours. 


The amount of beta-chlora to use 
to arrive at a definite pH value will 
depend on’the ash content, since ash 
acts as a buffer. A short patent flour 
will have a higher acidity with a 
given beta-chlora treatment than 
will a straight grade. High moisture 
in flour also affects the amount of 
beta-chlora needed. A given amount 
of chlorine will give.a higher acidity 
with 14% moisture than it will with 
a 12% moisture flour. 

Some idea of what may be expect- 
ed by varying the beta-chlora treat- 
ment of a 14% moisture flour’ is 
shown in Fig. 4. 


48 5.0 52 3.4 56 58 60 62 
‘ Nee ye ye 


118 ~ ton Meor 2 ox Untreoted 


Fig. 4—The range of pH values in 
14% moisture flours, with varying 
treatments of beta-chlora and the pH 
which may be expected. 
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Longer patents will require pro- 
portionately more treatment. 

If we apply our pH yardstick to 
the special flours made by soft wheat 
mills we find something like that 
shown in Fig. 5. We find that it re- 


20 40 60 80 100 120 
SS a nD COD o> 
Cookies, . Crocker Crocker Femily Breed 
Pie Crusts Doughs, Sponges = Flour 





Fig. 5—Shown above is the range of 
pH values for special flours. 


quires from a little more than % oz. 
to 1% oz. of beta-chlora per 100 Ib. 
of flour for correct treatment. From 
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% oz. to % oz. is sufficient for spe- 
cial cooky and biscuit flours, and :no 
treatment is required on cooky and 
cracker flours. 

To give you some idea of how a 
chlorine-treated flour acts, if we take 
cake flour and bake it into bread, we 
get a pale, anemic loaf, due to the 
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effect of the chlorine on both the 
starch and gluten. The flour baked 
into a cake, however, produces a 
product that is good in volume and 
texture. 

Untreated flours, used in cake bak- 
ing, are not satisfactory. The cakes 
fall in the center, have soggy sugar 
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lines, and as illustrated in Fig. 6, is 
not suited for high grade cake flour. 


Fig. 6—An example of the response 
of flours to chlorine treatment and 
the performance of those flours, 
Flour treated to produce a pfi of 5.0 
is suitable for cakes, but not for 
bread. The pale, undersized loaf of 
bread (center) was baked from flour 
with a pH of 5.0, the same flour used 
for the cake, while the loaf on the 
right was baked from the same flour, 
without chlorine treatment. 


In Fig. 7, a flour treated to a pH 
of 5.10 produces a cake with large 
volume, good texture and carries 
the 140% sugar. 


Fig. 7—Another example of the re- 
sponse of cake flours to chlorine 
treatment. 


Other things being equal, provided 
the moisture is not too high and the 
flours are made from good soft wheat 
and milled to about the same extrac- 
tion, and with proper beta-chlora 
treatment, the cakes will be about 
the same, even though theve is a con- 
siderable difference in viscosity and 
protein in the flours. The cakes illus- 
trated in Fig. 8 demonstrate this 
factor. 





Fig. 8—Effect of chlorine treatment 
on flours of differing protein and vis- 
cosity values. The two cakes are 
equal in over-all quality, though the 
flours differed. 


Biscuits show less volume if made 
with flours heavily treated with chlo- 
rine. Untreated flours, or flours with 


Fig. 9—Response of untreated and 
treated flours in biscuit making. The 
flour used in the. biscuits on the 
right received a heavy chlorine treat- 
ment and showed much less volume. 
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a very light beta-chlora treatment, 
produce the best volume, but not 
always the best texture. A mild beta- 
chlora treatment of 5.50 to 5.80 pH 
gives the best texture with satisfac- 
tory volume. (See. Fig. 9.) 


The picture also gives us some 
idea of how an untreated flour com- 
pares with a heavily treated flour 
in comparing the height of the bis- 
cuits. The biscuits baked from un- 
treated or lightly treated flours have 
considerably more “rise” than the 
flours treated to a pH suitable for 
cake baking. 


Since chlorine modifies the gluten, 
one would expect that it would im- 


Fig. 10—Heavy’ treatment of cooky 
flour with chlorine’ tends to produce 
cookies which are thicker and small- 
er in diameter. The untreated flour 
(left) produced the thin cookies. 
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prove cooky flours. However, we find 
just the opposite in that chlorine- 
treated flours produce thicker cookies 
and reduce the spread. (See Fig. 10.) 


Fig. 11 illustrates the effect of 
chlorine treatment on cooky thick- 
ness and spread. In filling packages, 
the uniformity in the size of the 
cookies is of importance. . 

We had a baker client who was 
making a fruit cooky, packing them 
in a box with a cellophane top. He 
wanted the cookies to show above 
the edges of the box. By treating 
the flour to a pH of 5.50 we were able 
to get just the height he wanted. 

On another occasion a _ miller 








Fig. 11—Effect of chlorine treatment 
on the cooky “spread factor.” Cooky 
spread can be controlled by con- 
trolling the pH of the flour. 


brought in some cookies made from 
his flour. They were quite thick. In 
fact, they came up to a point in the 
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center. The baker who bought the 
flour said that only a few sacks 
baked this way, the rest of the flour 
producing spread-type cookies. In 
checking these few sacks we found 
they had a rather heavy beta-chlora 
treatment. The reason, we found, was 
in changing over to untreated flour 
a few bags of treated flour, still in 
the machinery somewhere, were al- 
lowed to go out with the untreated 
flour. 

I would suggest before using any 
treatment on cooky flours you con- 
sult the baker because cookies are 
quite responsive to treatment of any 
type. Since most cookies are of the 


spread type it is best to furnish un- 
treated and unbleached flour. 

A general definition for viscosity 
i sthe measure of the resistance to 
flow. In taking the viscosity of oil, 
the time it takes a certain quantity of 
oil to flow through a narrow orifice 
is compared to the time it would 
take water to flow through the same 
opening. 

Attempts have been made to make 
a viscosity determination on a flour 
and water suspension by measuring 
the time that it takes a given quan- 
tity to flow through a small opening. 
Since flour and water is not a solu- 
tion, but a suspension, this method 
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The Villa Cities Pangake Fe st vi tha ; * 
famous, and as stated in. American ‘Miller &. Processor, =| 
November, 1948, “So successful has this annual event: ae 
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is not practical. Most all laboratories 
now use the MacMichaels Viscosi- 
meter which has a revolving cup and 
a flat bob suspended on a standard- 
ized wire. This wire offers torque re- 
sistance. 

The bob is so suspended in the 
cup that there is a given distance 
(% in.) between the flat surface of 
the bob and the flat bottom of the 
cup. As the cup revolves at a given 
speed (12 r.p.m.), there is a tendency 
to turn-this bob around when the 
cup is filled with a flour-and-water 
suspension. There is no connection 
between the two when there is no 
liquid in the cup. The more viscous 
the flour and water suspension, the 
farther around the bob will be car- 
ried. A dial is carried around by the 
bob. By noting the distance from 
zero that the bob is carried around, 
we get a number which is called de- 
grees of viscosity. It is necessary, of 
course, to standardize the method 
and standardize the viscosimeter so 
that laboratories will have the same 
reading on the same flour. (See Offi- 
cial Methods A.A.C.C.) 

We have found that certain classes 
of flour show very low viscosity read- 
ings and that other flours show quite 
high viscosity readings. The Michi- 
gan and New York white wheat flours 
have viscosities ranging from 20 to 
as high as 40. The soft red wheat 


_ flours range in viscosity from a low 


of 35 to a: high of 60 or 70. Low pro- 
tein hard wheat flours run from 80 
to 125, and strong bakers flours run 
from 125 to over 200. 

We have found that certain types 
of baked goods work best within a 
given viscosity range. Spread type 
cookies require low viscosity flours 
while cracker sponges work best with 
high viscosity soft wheat flours. The 
bakers bread flours have very high 
viscosity. A viscosity yardstick for 
our flours is shown in Fig. 12. 


48 5.0 52 54 53.6 3.8 60 6.2 
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Fig. 12—Viscosity range for differ- 
ent specialty flours. 


Cooky, pastry and pie crust flours 
range from 20 to 40° viscosity, al- 
though some buyers may want vis- 
cosities in the lower range for this 
class of goods. The. cracker doughing 
flours range in viscosity from 35 to 
50°, while the cracker sponge flours 
should be from 60 to 80°. 

Certain factors’ influence viscosity. 
High ash, added phosphate and acid- 
ity or pH all tend to lower viscosity. 
You say suppose we add phosphate 
to a strong pie flour to lower vis- 
cosity. You lower the viscosity, all 
right, but you do not affect the glu- 
ten. It is still strong and requires 
more shortening for a tender crust. 
You also have a very spotted crust 
due to the phosphate. If we add beta- 
chlora to lower viscosity in cooky 
flours, we ruin the flour as a spread 
type cooky flour as pointed out un- 
der pH. 

There is very little artificially that 
we can do to lower the viscosity. We 
can grind weaker wheat and we can 
eliminate some of the high viscosity 
streams. Also, there is very little we 
can do to raise viscosity. We can use 
the strongest soft wheats. We can 
blend in some hard and we can take 
out some of the break streams. 
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MILLWRIGHT RETIRES 
HAYS, KANSAS—-E. E. Fisher re- 
cently retired from his position at 
Hays City Flour Mills where he had 
been millwright for the past 28 
years. 
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Effect of Test Weight of Wheat 
on Ash, Protein Spread, Yield 


RELIMINARY reports from the 

Southwest on the physical char- 

acteristics of that  section’s 
1949 crop of hard red winter wheat 
indicate that a sizable portion of the 
crop will be light in test weight. 

On June 25, the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, co-operating with the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture 
and Kansas State College, issued its 
first report on a pre-harvest wheat 


quality survey. Data in the report 
was collected from the analyses of 
336 samples of wheat collected in 12 
counties in the southern part of the 
state. The report showed that in the 
south central part of the state, the 
test weight ranged from 52 to 64 Ib. 
with more than two thirds of the 
samples ranging from 56 to 60 Ib. 
and with an average of 57.3 Ib. 

The report included only those 
samples collected at the beginning 


of the harvest. Since that time, fur- 
ther damage from wet weather and 
stem and leaf rusts cut the yields and 
test weights down further. 

Some private estimators said later 
that the crop probably would not av- 
erage more than 55 Ib. test weight. 
The grain trade in Kansas City ex- 
pects much of the wheat received at 
that terminal market to be in the 
low 50s in test weight. 

Operative millers and mill super- 
intendents, as well as mill managers, 
have not had to contend with light, 
shriveled wheat in their milling op- 
erations for several years. Consider- 
able research has been done on the 
effect of test weight on flour yield, 
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protein spread, flour quality, and oth- 
er factors. 

R. O. Pence, a member of the staff 
of the department of milling indus- 
try, reported on the effect of kernel 
size on protein spread, ash content 
and flour yield, during the 1943 con- 
vention of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers. 

In Mr. Pence’s research, several 
samples of the 1942 crop were sifted, 
using 8-, 10- and 12-wire sieves to 
determine the percentage of small 
kernels in the different samples. The 
wheat from the 1942 crop was ex- 
ceptionally plump and contained very 
little shriveled wheat. 

An abstract of the data obtained 
in the research problem is shown in 
the accompanying table. 

Abstract of data obtained with 12 sam- 
ples of ‘wheats used in the problem. In 
all instances the figures shown are the 
averages of all samples of each class. "a 
Flour Flour tein 

ash spread 
442 1.12 
.424 1.05 
57.14 440 1.05 
52.80 62.41 .548 1.37 

A summary of Mr. Pence’s report 
indicated that 

(1) A higher spread in the pro- 
tein content of wheat and flour may 
be expected if the wheat contains an 
appreciable amount of shriveled 
grain. 

(2) Shriveled grain will increase 
the ash content of the finished flour 
and the amount of wheat required to 
make a given amount of flour will be 
greater. 

(3) The test weight of the wheat, 
generally speaking, does not “tell all 
of the story,” if the grain is mixed; 
i.e., heavy wheat blended with light 
wheat to obtain a mill mix of speci- 
fied weight. 

“The cause of-this higher differen- 
tial between the wheat and flour pro- 
tein may be in the distribution of the 
protein in the kernel, or the relation- 
ship of the relative size of the germ, 
or the thickness of the aleurone lay- 
er in the kernels to the amount of 
endosperm,” Mr. Pence said in his 
report. 

He explained that in plump kernels 
the percentage of the endosperm is 
high and the ratio of germ and 
aleurone layer to the endosperm is 
low. Hence, a smaller spread between 
wheat and flour protein is expected 
in plump kernels. In shriveled wheat, 
he said, the percentage of endosperm 
in relation to germ and aleurone lay- 
er is lower and the spread in pro- 
tein between wheat and flour is usu- 
ally greater than in plump wheat. 

The late Dr. C. O. Swanson, in an 
article published in this journal 
February, 1946, observed that: 

“Flour yield depends primarily on 
the percentage of endosperm in the 
wheat kernel. The more plump ker- 
nels or those with small ratios be- 
tween the diameter and the length 
have the greater potential flour yield. 
The more a kernel approaches the 
spherical shape, with consequent less 
bran surface, the greater the percent- 
age of endosperm and hence pos- 
sible flour yields. Such kernels pack 
more tightly in the test kettle with 
consequent higher weight. 

The endosperm is laid down in 
the kernels during the 30 days pre- 
ceding harvest. Any growth condi- 
tion which interferes with the full 
development decreases the potential 
flour yield. Lack of moisture par- 
ticularly will produce shriveled ker- 


Test 
weight 
58.76 
60.09 


Sample— 
Original wheat .. 
Overs, 8-wire ... 
Overs, 10-wire .. 
Overs, 12-wire .. 
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4 hae RECENT, dramatic report 
enrichment in Newfoun: 
creased interest in the ca 
the United States. 


This large scale experiment, covering a period 
of four years with conditions controlled, is an 
impressive demonstration of the value of en- 
richment which can be readily recognized by 
both scientist and layman. 


enrichment in 


A quick review of some of the more important 
developments of the Newfoundland surveys pre- 
sents the following dramatic findings: 


© Outward signs of malnutrition less conspicu- 
ous and less prevalent. 

® Quality of life improved. 

® Death rate lowered. 

© Deaths from tuberculosis decreased. 

® Rate of still births and infant mortalities reduced. 










igh the problem of nutrition in Newfound- 
df is not solved, these surveys have demon- 
ated the far-reaching effects and benefits of 


itional improvements which have 
wn..so convincingly in Newfoundland 


these foods, as was shown in 
provides a means of imme- 
eting the inadequacies of these diets. 
try, the list of states with com- 
hment laws is steadily increasing. 





In adaitioh, the Millers’ Long Range Program 





is doing a wonderful job of educating the masses 
in the nutritive values of enriched bread. 


Do your part in this drive for better health 
through enrichment by enriching your flour, 
corn meal, grits and macaroni products. 


>» / 
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tion with flour yield is such as in- 
dicated in the accompanying table. 
Dr. C. H. Bailey found on the basis 
of work done at the Minnesota State 
Testing Mill that there was an av- 
erage decrease of 0.78% of flour for 
each pound decrease in test weight.” 


Relation of Test Weight to Yield of 
straight flour 


Yield of Test Yield of 
flour weight flour 


45.6 

51.0 

55.8 

59.8 

63.8 

67.6 

69.3 

70.9 q 

72.4 5 79.6 
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Dont’t Overlook the Foremen 


By A. L. Belcher 
Industrial Relations Manager 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine. 


in your company, you may say 
the supervisors have never 
been overlooked, or you may agree 
that in some ways they have’ been 
overlooked. The foremen are those 


D EPENDING on your position 


likely to be in the latter group. Per-. 


haps, they have been neglected unin- 
tentionally and without management 
realizing it. 


By neglect, we are not at this time 
referring to the matters of salaries, 
responsibilities, authority and special 
advantages or benefits usually given 
foremen. We are assuming proper 
consideration has been given to these 
important aspects of the supervisor’s 
needs and position. 

His insatiety is for broader knowl- 
edge of the company’s activities and 





BARNARD & LEAS 
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Specially hardened buhrs give long, clean-cutting operation without 
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There is a buhr size for EVERY Grinding job, from coarse corn chops 


and feeds to fine flours and cereals. 


The uses of the BARNARD-ANTHONY STEEL BUHR MILLS are 
unlimited. Many other products such as coffee, spices, etc., may be 


ground. 
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BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO. INC. 


MODEL V-3 
THREE HEAD MILL 





MODEL V-4 
FOUR HEAD MILL 


BARNARD-ANTHONY 


VERTICAL MILLS 


ideal mills for cracked wheat, whole 
wheat, graham or rye flour. Excellent 


CEDAR RAPIDS, 


for corn meal grinding and special feeds. 


Write, Phone or Wire Today for 
Literature and Prices 


IOWA 
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organization; being “let in on the 
know” instead of picking up rumors 
from the members of his crew. 

The extent to which the hunger 
for such information has been only 
partially satisfied will vary from one 
company to another—with the small- 
er single-unit companies less liable 


‘ to be guilty of gross negligence than 


the larger companies. This is be- 
cause of the closer and more fre- 
quent association of top management 
with the foremen in the smaller 
units. 

Perhaps we can illustrate the posi- 
tive approach to the problem by re- 
viewing the program of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., flour milling division. 

In, Pillsbury—with 20 plants in 11 
states and widely diversified opera- 
tions \— there are, almost unlimited 
subjects for discussion which would 
be of vital interest to the supervisors. 
We selected a panel of 25 key men in 
the company, representing various 
phases of the activities, to address 
flour milling division plant super- 
visors.. Examples of the activities 
represented on the panel are men 
who: explain various legal aspects of 
the company, representing various 
top management organization; re- 
view the company’s entry into the 
grain merchandising field; help the 
supervisors understand financial re- 
ports, profits ratios, methods of fi- 
nancing, and others to explain past 
and present sales and advertising 
techniques and problems, bakery 
sales, grocery products sales, export 
sales, commercial feed and soybean 
processing operations, corporation 
insurance requirements, group insur- 
ance and retirement programs, re- 
search, traffic and many others. 

Although a flexible schedule must 
be maintained, we have tried to have 
“outside talent” meet with the plant 





John H. Leslie 
PRESIDENT—John H. Leslie, form- 


_erly vice president in charge of re- 


search and engineering, Signode Steel 
Strapping Co., Chicago, recently was 
elected to the presidency of that 
company. Mr. Leslie succeeds his 
father, John W. Leslie, who moved 
up to chairman of the board. John 
S. Gorman, formerly vice president 
and director of sales, has been elect- 
ed vice chairman of the board. J. M. 
Moon was promoted from sales man- 
ager to director of sales. The new 
president, at 35 is one of the young- 
est top executives in industry. With 
his extensive background in steel 
strapping rsearch and engineering, he 
is particularly well fitted to head 
Signode Steel Strapping Co. 
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supervisors every two months. This 
Spacing seems about right to whet 
the appetite and to avoid over-dos- 
age. Usually the speaker informally 
discusses his particular subject for 
35 to.45 minutes—after which there 
is an open question-and-answer ses- 
sion, much of which is personal and 
confidential for the supervisors. 


A by-product that can be expect- 
ed from such a program is the knowl- 
edge of plant personalities and prob- 
lems gained by the speaker from the 
discussions and exchange of ideas. In 
some instances this can be quite val- 
uable. 

Let us toss out 1 other point. Before 
inaugurating a program, don’t nec- 
essarily feel that you should first ask 
the foremen what more they would 
like to know about the company— 
and then be restricted to what they 
suggest. In too many cases, there 
will be more omitted than included. 
And the reason is obvious: there is 
much about management of a com- 
pany today and its problems about 
which the foreman doesn’t know even 
enough to ask for a discussion. 


Such an important aspect of the 
supervisors’ knowledge of the compa- 
ny and the industry should not be a 
single management-administered ad- 
renalin injection. Instead, it must be 
a never-ending part of the develop- 
ment of management. Your opera- 
tions change as do all economic 
structures. Everyone on the manage- 
ment team needs to be kept in- 
formed. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Some Important 
Insect Harbors 


in Flour Mills 


By ALBERT C. APT 
and B. R. WILSON 


Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, Agricultural Research 
Administration, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 


HERE are numerous places in 

most flour mills where milling 

stocks accumulate and provide 
harbors in which insects become es- 
tablished. When milling units were 
first designed, apparently no consid- 
eration was given to this problem; 
consequently, it has been found nec- 
essary to eliminate some types of 
machinery and to rebuild other ma- 
chines in order to simplify the sani- 
tation precautions that are essential 
to an effective insect control pro- 
gram. 

H. E. Gray, in an article, ‘The 
Biology of Flour Beetles,” published 
in this journal, has estimated that 
the descendants of two confused 
flour beetles, breeding undisturbed, 
would exceed 1 million within 150 
days. 


Danger of Reinfestation 

Failure to clean out cevtain im- 
portant insect harbors in milling ma- 
chinery can be responsible for con- 
stant reinfestation of the entire mill. 
These considerations emphasize the 
need of more careful attention to a 
few of the danger spots where ac- 
cumulations of milling stocks are 
easily overlooked by the clean-up 
crew. Following are listed some of 
the more common spots. 

Dead elevator boots. In the reg- 
ular schedule for vacuum cleaning 
and spot fumigation there is a tend- 
ency to overlook the boots of eleva- 
tor legs that are not in use. Conse- 
quently, they often become prolific 
sources of insects. Dead elevator 
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boots should not be overlooked in 
cleaning operations, because heavy 
infestations develop in the small ac- 
cumulations of stock that may be 
left in them. If possible, all dead ele- 


‘vator boots should be taken out, 


since their presence is a constant 
source of potential reinfestation. 
Purifiers. Among the most impor- 
tant sources of flour beetle infesta- 
tion are the grooves in the bottom 
edges of the openings, which are fitted 
with removable panels, in the sides 
and ends of purifiers. In practically 
every purifier inspected, these grooves 
were found to be perpetual reservoirs 
of infestation. Since these grooves 
are usually not necessary to hold the 
panels in place, they should be filled 


with caulking compound, and some 
other means of holding the panels 
in place should be provided if neces- 
sary. 

Machinery or equipment not in use. 
As has often been emphasized, equip- 
ment not in use should be removed 
from the mill. Any machine classified 
as dead is in reality very much alive 
insofar as insect breeding is con- 
cerned. It takes only a small amount 
of flour dust to provide conditions 


favorable for starting an insect - 


cycle. Such machines are excellent 
catch-alls for flour dust and are often 
overlooked in the cleaning process. 
Storage of sifter sieves. It is com- 
mon practice in mills to stack sifter 
sieves in the open on the floor or on 
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a table. When the mill is spot-fumi- 
gated, they are sometimes forgotten 
or accorded insufficient treatment. 
Their construction is such that they 
gather flour dust very readily, and 
live insects are frequently found in the 
stacks. Wherever possible the sieves 
should be thoroughly cleaned before 
stacking, and stored in a tight cab- 
inet which can be fumigated oc- 
casionally. 

Cracks. Cracks in floors, walls, and 
posts are common breeding places for 
insects. They should be caulked when- 
ever possible. Painting the interior 
of the mill also helps to seal these 
cracks. 

Neglect of insect control in win- 
ter. It is commonly believed that win- 





A SHORT OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF THE GREAT MILLING INDUSTRY 





In ancient countries, when slave power was scarce 
the next best choice was animal power and, conse- 
quently, the faithful: little donkey was yoked to 


many a millstone. 


He was generally blindfolded to prevent dizzi-— 

ness and forced to walk endless miles which never 

took him anywhere, but helped to feed hungry 
: mouths from ancient days in Egypt down to mod- 


ern times in many parts of Europe. 


Modern millers, caught in the dizzy production 
whirl, know that SWISS SILK is the safest, surest 
answer to every bolting problem, and for over a 
century SWISS SILK has been the outstanding 


choice of the American miller. 
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ter temperatures reduce insect popu- 
lations in flour mills. Consequently, 
the insect-control program is often 
relaxed during the winter months. 
In most mills temperatures inside 
the mill machines vary little during 
the year, and in mills that are in 
constant operation the temperature 
drops but very little in winter. For 
this reason insect-breeding in milling 
units is affected only slightly by out- 
side temperatures. Insect-control pro- 
grams should be conducted as thor- 
oughly in winter as in summer. Care- 
ful attention to sanitation in winter 
will insure more effective insect con- 
trol throughout the year. 


These are only some of the more 
important insect harbors which are 
common to many mills and are fre- 
quently neglected. More careful at- 
tention to them and to other sources 
of infestation will help to solve the 
problem of insect control. 
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MILLERS TO MAKE TEST 
OF NEW WHEAT VARIETY 
SEATTLE — The research milling 

committee of District 9, Association 

of Operative Millers, will determine 
the milling characteristics of a new 
variety of wheat. The milling test 
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will be made Sept. 29 at the 400-sack 
plant of Pioneer Flouring Mills Co., 
Island City, Oregon. 

Members of the committee are 
Clement Miller, Fisher Flouring Mills 


Co., Seattle; George Lowery, Preston- - 


Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash.; W. H. Meinecke, General 
Mills, Inc., Tacoma, Wash.; John H. 
Pryor, Centennial Flouring Mills Co., 
Spokane, and John Egli, Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, Wash. 

The committee will prepare a re- 
port of its findings to be presented 
at the annual convention of District 
9 which will be held in Spokane, 
Wash., Oct. 9-10. 
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NEW LITERATURE 





Synchronous Motors 


MILWAUKEE—Operating advan- 
tages and construction features of 
Allis-Chalmers bracket bearing syn- 
chronous motors in sizes from 30 to 
1,000 h.p. are described in a new 16- 
page bulletin published recently by 
the company. 

In addition to a complete line of 
standard, open-type synchronous mo- 




























é tors, Allis-Chalmers is equipped to 
build motors with special features to 
ph ; satisfy virtually any service require- 


ments, the bulletin points out. These 
include units with grease lubricated 
anti-friction bearings, enclosed col- 
lector’ assemblies, semi-protected, 
protected, drip-proof, splash-proof, 
separately ventilated, and _totally- 
enclosed motors. 

Copies of “Allis-Chalmers Syn- 
chronous Motors — Bracket Bearing 
Type AB,” Bulletin O5B6112A, are 
available upon request from Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Your 


Union Multiwall 
Specialist 


will show you how quality control 
eliminates customer complaints! 


Concrete Maintenance 
Bulletin 


A folder explaining the mainte- 
nance and restoration of concrete 
storage tanks by the Resto-Crete sys- 
tem has been prepared by the West- 
ern Waterproofing Co., St. Louis. 
Two methods of detecting concrete 
deterioration are advanced, (1) 
sounding or testing with a steel tool 
for a hollow or unusual sound, and 
(2) discerning spalling or crumbling 
oi the concrete. 

Causes are attributed to excessive 
moisture, overstressing and shifting 
of the grain elevator load and move- 
ment of the earth. The Resto-Crete 
system, as explained by the folder, 
stops the penetration of water from 
the outside and allows the escape 
of condensation formed on the inside. 


_ Electric Motor Bulletin 


“The Inside Story of Allis-Chal- 
mers ‘Safety-Circle’ Motor Protec- 
tion” is a new eight-page bulletin 
just released by the company. The 
bulletin describes the design and 
construction features of the “safety 
circle” motor which add up to long 
life and low operating costs, the man- 
ufacturer states. 

According to the bulletin, “safety 
circle” motors are available in sizes 
from 1 hp. at 1,800 r.p.m. to 20 
h.p. at 3,600 r.p.m. The safety fea- 
tures of the motor include a heavy 
cast iron frame which completely 
surrounds all working parts, a dou- 
ble-insulated stator, die-cast roto, ef- 
ficient ventilation, drip-proof end 
brackets, pre-lubricated bearings, 
precision-machined feed, and roomy 
conduit box. 

Copies of the bulletin, No. 51B- 
6210B, are available upon request 
from Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
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MILL MODERNIZED 
EDGERTON, WIS.—The feed mill 
of the Rock County Farm Bureau 
has been completely modernized, with 
the program including installation of 
all new machinery and equipment. 
To mark completion of the project, 
the mill held an open house at its 
quarters with guests treated to lunch 
and refreshments throughout the day 
and evening. Prizes were also award- 
ed. Clarence Bratzke is mill man- 
ager. 








3 S HIPPERS of more than 300 different products find 
Union Multiwall Bags reduce customer complaint 
and losses in shipping and handling. They are cuStom- 
designed with reserve strength for hard knocks. 


Continuous testing in Union laboratories leaves 
nothing to chance. Bag paper is tortured and torn, 
burst and frayed. Loaded bags are dropped and tum- 
bled and scuffed to discover any weak points, any 
need for strengthening. 


Union Quality Control checks and rechecks every 
step in the making from timber to finished bag. 


This constant checking and testing is a safeguard 
for every order of Union Multiwall Bags. So when 
your Union Multiwall representative calls on you, tell 
him the requirements of your product, its shipping 
and handling. You can be sure your delivered bags 
will live up to specifications. 


























Even if you are now using multiwall bags, your 
Union representative can give you new ideas on bag 
construction, packaging and handling that will save 
you money. So welcome him when he calls! 
































































































Prevents Siftage 


UNION Multiwall Bags 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 
Gitiess int CINCABOG, A. + MNENEAPOLIS, MNES. + KANSAS CITY, IND. +. HOUSTON, ELAS 


Empties Clean 
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TOUGHEST © 
PROBLEM... 


with, Richmond Siftins 


When sanitary, Rich- 























mond Sifters go to work in 





your mill, worries about infesta- 
tion end. Designed from eighty years’ 
experience, these machines have no dead 


spots, crevices or ledges where infestation 





could breed. They are compact, sturdy, and 
possess maximum capacity in minimum space. 
Power requirements are low and operation is both 
efficient and economical. 
The performance of Richmond Equipment has been proven 
through the years on all mill stocks from pre-break to rebolting. 
Richmond Gyro-Whip floor mounted models are available for small 
flows with a maximum of 95 square feet of screen area per unit, while 
Richmond Super Sifters, which are ceiling suspended, come in a variety of 
sizes up to 700 square feet of screen area for larger flows. 
If you have a problem in separation, write today. Richmond Engineers will be glad 
to help you. 


R-9 










Richmond Permaflux Magnets foo, are 
available in widths varying from 4” to 90” 

for use in chute, spout, conveyor, feed 
table and other installations. Approved 
for class “A” installations by fire under- 
writers. 









RicHMOND MaNuFractuRING COMPANY 
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Cereal Chemist 
Turns Sleuth. 
Solves Mystery 


It is not often that a research 
chemist abandons his systematic re- 
searches to play the role of detec- 
tive, but such was the case with 
Karl F. Finney, cereal chemist with 
the Federal Hard Winter Wheat 
Quality Laboratory, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas. 

Mr. Finney’s detective role was 
not one of the radio thriller or pulp 
magazine “who-done-it” variety, but 
more of “what’s-doing-it’”’ type. The 
complete story is recorded in a cur- 
rent issue of Cereal Chemistry, un- 
der the innocuous title of “Effect of 
Varying Concentrations of Certain 
Metals and Their Salts on Gas Pro- 
duction and Loaf Volume.” The title, 
however, does not give the reader a 
clue to the interesting story in his 
impersonal narration of the events 
leading up to the crime, and the 
solution thereof. 

The story begins with the state- 
ment that “Bread from dough mixed 
in a new mixer recently purchased 
was found to be decidedly inferior 
with respect to loaf volume, crumb 
characteristics and flavor, as com- 
pared with that from an older but 
similarly constructed mixer.” 

When the stationary pins in the 
mixing bowl and the planetary pins 
of the mixer were covered with 
scotch tape, however, normal baking 
results were obtained, Mr. Finney dis- 
covered. That discovery “put the fin- 
ger” on the mixing pins, as the de- 
tectives would say. Uncovering eith- 
er the bowl pins or the planetary 
pins separately resulted in no damag- 
ing effects to the doughs. With the 
planetaries bare, however, subnormal 
loaf volumes and _ underdeveloped 
crumb grains again were obtained. 

The next step was to find what it 
was about the offending planetaries 
that was playing hob with the doughs. 
Filings from the planetaries, when 
analyzed with a spectrophotometer, 
disclosed the presence of cadmium. 
Cadmium was also found in the bread 
baked from doughs which had been 
mixed in the new mixer. 

A letter from the manufacturer 
said that the planetaries had been 
plated with cadmium. “Accordingly,” 
Mr. Finney reports, “bread-making 
and gas production studies were car- 
ried out with varying concentrations 
of cadmium and its chloride along 
with the salts of other important 
metals used in plating dough-han- 
dling machines, as well as with the 
salts of aluminum and steel alloys.” 

The studies included the following 
metallic salts in varying concentra- 
tions: cadmium chloride, chromic 
chloride, cupric chloride, mercuric 
chloride, magnesium sulfate, mangan- 
ous chloride, nickel chloride, stannic 
chloride, zinc chloride and lead ace- 
tate. 

The concentrations of the salts va- 
ried from one part in 100 million to 
one part in 1,000. It was found that 
as little as 1 part per million of 
cadmium chloride reduced the loaf 
volume. Salts of copper, mercury and 
zinc had similar effects. 

“It is well known,” the scientist 
observed, “that some enzymes in- 
volved in carbohydrate metabolism 
and found in wheat flour and yeast 
are activated whereas others are in- 
activated by metallic ions,’”’ and con- 
cludes with “Thus, the ions of cad- 
mium could conceivably inhibit one 
or more enzymes involved in yeast 
fermentation.” 

He said that it is quite probable 


that critical parts of some commer- 
cial and household equipment have 
been plated with cadmium which 
would impair the quality of yeast- 
fermented products. The average 
housewife, however, would probably 
not put the blame on the ions of 
cadmium if the rolls or bread or 
cake turned out to be failures. She 
more probably would blame the flour. 
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AOM DISTRICT 9 PLANS 
FOR FALL CONVENTION 


SEATTLE — Committee appoint- 
ments have been made to make ar- 
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rangements and plan a program for 
the 1949 convention of District 9, 
Association of Operative Millers. 
The appointments were made by 
Clement Miller, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, chairman of the district 
organization. 

The meeting will be held Oct. 9-10 
at Spokane, Wash. 

Warren W. Liley, General Mills, 
Inc., Spokane, will be chairman of 
the arrangements committee. Other 
members of the group, all of Spokane, 
include John H. Pryor, Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co.; Robert E. McMil- 
len, Reid-Strutt Co.; Robert C. Fyfe, 
General Mills, Inc., and Elwood Car- 
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ter, Carter-Miller Co. 

Dewey Robbins, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, will serve as chair- 
man of the program committee. He 
will be assisted by S. C. Bacon, Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Seattle, and Mr. 
MeMillen. 

The North Pacific Millers Assn. 
will again sponsor its essay contest 
for operative millers in the district 
organization. The association will 
post prize money totaling $150 for 
the top three essays. First prize will 
be $75, with $50 for second prize 
and $25 for third. 

All milling personnel, with the ex- 
ception of superintendents and head 
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WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER 
OF FLOUR MILL EQUIPMENT 


























T’S MODERN — inside and out! The new 
streamlined Allis-Chalmers Purifier was de- 
signed and built to meet specific milling indus- 
try conditions—as determined by an independ- 
ent nation-wide survey. 

Mill operators wanted a new purifier of metal 
construction, efficient functional design and, 
above all, improved sanitation. 

The new Allis-Chalmers Purifier meets these 
requirements — and, in addition, offers such 
outstanding features as: Sectionalized air con- 
trol ... Magnesium sieve frames . . . Tension- 
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millers, are eligible to compete. The 
subject should deal with some phase 
of milling. Judges for the essay con- 
test will be Mr. Robbins, Mr. Pryor 
and W. H. Meinecke, General Mills, 

.. Tacoma. The essays are due 
Sept. 15. Francis R. King, Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inc., Seattle, is secre- 
tary of the organization and the es- 
$ays should be mailed to him. 
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BUYS GRAIN ELEVATOR 
ELLSWORTH, ILL. — George 
Rader has purchased the Padua 
Grain Co. from Alvadore Dennis, and 
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Greater Storage Space Available 
in Kansas Elevators and on Farms 


TOPEKA—The commercial capac- 
ity for bulk storage of small grains 
in Kansas totaled 154 millién bushels 
as of June 1, according to a survey 
by the Kansas State Board of Agri- 
culture and the Bureau of Agricultur- 
al Economics. In addition, Kansas 
farm storage capacity for small 
grains totaled 282 million bushels 


May 15, compared with 269 million 
bushels last year. Commercial stor- 
age capacity has increased 12 million 
bushels since June, 1948. 

On June 1 these storage plants 
contained 62 million bushels of grains 
including wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
sorghum grain, flax, soybeans and 
corn. These grains occupied 40% of 











has taken possession. 
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held sieve cloth .. . Rubber-mounted sieve sup- 
ports ... Adjustable cleaning brushes .. . Anti- 
friction bearings . . . Individual motor drives... 
Sanitary discharge hoppers. No hard-to-clean 
screw conveyors are used in this unit. 

Get the full story on this new and sanitary 
purifier by sending in the handy coupon at 
right. Learn how this modern unit can help you 
to produce a better, cleaner product. An Allis- 
Chalmers representative will call, if you so de- 
sire, without obligation on your-part. ALLIS- 
CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN. 








SEND FOR 
BULLETIN 


New A-C Purifier bul- 
letin 0687130 has de- 
tailed information on 
construction, sizes and 
other technical data, 
Write for your copy 
today! 


CHALMERS 
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Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 

(CD Please send illustrated bulletin 0687130 on 
new A-C Purifier. 

(J) Would like to have Allis-Chalmers repre- 
sentative call. No obligation. 
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the commercial bulk capacity, leav- 
ing about 92 million bushels for work- 
ing space and for storing new crop 
grains (there has been some addi- 
tional movement of grain from com- 
mercial plants since June 1). 

In addition to the 154 million bush- 
els, there are 10.5 million bushels of 
new capacity under construction. Of 
the new construction, 1.5 million is 
scheduled for completion by July 1, 
1949, and 3.5 million is‘expected to 
be finished some time during July. 
Temporary commercial storage ca- 
pacity at air bases, railroad shops, 
etc., has not been included in this 
survey. (See accompanying table.) 


Includes All Elevators 


The total June 1 capacity of 154 
million bushels included the bulk stor- 
age of interior mills, elevators and 
warehouses, terminal plants and mer- 
chant mills. This figure represents 
the total rated capacity for these 
storage plants and does not include 
allowance for working space and bins 
partially filled with one type grain 
which consequently cannot be used 
for other grains. Total commercial 
storage capacity has increased 12 
million bushels since June, 1948, and 
the increase since 1943 amounts to 
about 22 million bushels. Most of this 
increase has taken place in the south 
central area and in the western third 
of the state. Changes in individual 
county figures from last year have 
occurred from new construction, loss 
of plants by fire, and in tearing down 
of old plants. 

Wyandotte County, with its large 
terminal facilities, continues to rank 
first in total storage space with 26 
million bushels of capacity, followed 
by Reno County with slightly over 
19.5 million bushels, Sedgwick with 
slightly less than 19.5 million and 
Saline with about 6.5 million bush- 
els. These four counties have 47% 
of the Kansas total bulk capacity 
and on June 1 had 68% of the total 
stocks. 

There are 1,727 commercial grain 
storage plants in Kansas of which 
98% have railroad facilities and 67% 
have moisture testers. 


8% Filled on Farms 


On May 15 about 8% of the 282 
million bushels of farm storage was 
occupied by 22 million bushels of 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, sorghum 
grain, flaxseed and soybeans, leav- 
ing about 260 million bushels for 
working space and for storing new 
crop grains. This report covers only 
storage space under cover and does 
not include corn stocks or facilities 
maintained primarily for the storage 
of corn. 

Of the total 282 million bushels 
of farm storage capacity for small 
grains 76% or 215 million bushels 
are permanently available facilities. 
These include bins and buildings built 
for or converted to year round small 
grain storage uses. The remaining 
24% or 67 million bushels is storage 
capacity available only temporarily 
for this purpose and consists of ma- 
chine sheds, driveways, brooder 
houses, garages and other buildings 
which can be used for storage only 
during emergency periods. 

During the past year only about 59% 
of the permanent farm storage ca- 
pacity and 14% temporary Ca- 
pacity was actually used, or a total 
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NUMBER OF KANSAS COMMERCIAL GRAIN STORAGE PLANTS, CAPACITY, STOCKS 
AND SPACE AVAILABLE JUNE 1, 1949 


Number of 





Storage 

District— Plants 
PROP URGORS ic bw ob 0 0 6 ob e.s o'cleic aio bb piece 118 
\. me Et Pree y re yY PEST ePrE rT ee 120 
BSquthwest ......ccccvececvcecce geoaes 196 
North contra] ......c.cccccesssccvess 195 
GREER. node oines cctawttanesevtevenas 291 
Beuth COMtral 2... cs ccvsccvicccsccsvore 400 
WGPEMORSE oie rcnccicsnecceeecotctoecce 142 
Mast COMEFA) 2.0... ces ecceccccscccsccecs 120 
BOURGAS. vec cssvccgecvcccevessevese 145 
tate total nic ccc vvvvvicciacivaccs 1,727 


of about 133 million bushels. In the 
western two thirds of Kansas out 
of a total capacity of 219 million 
bushels only 105 million bushels or 








Total Stocks Available 

Total Bulk Small Space for 
Storage Grains New Crop 
Capacity June 1, ’49 June 1, ‘49 
(000 bu.) (000 bu.) (000 bu.) 
4,805 1,344 3,461 
5,262 613 4,639 
17,015 5,092 11,923 
6,675 973 5,702 
21,962 4,970 16,992 
63,997 27,444 26,553 
31,737 18,775 12,962 
6,255 1,765 4,490 
6,278 1,217 5,061 
153,976 62,193 91,783 


48% was 
past year. 

The capacity figures shown in the 
accompanying table are estimates of 


actually used during the 
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PERMANENT AND TEMPORARY FARM STORAGE CAPACITY FOR SMALL GRAINS, 
SPACE USED, AND FARM STOCKS—MAY 15, 1949 


Permanent 
Percent of On Farm Farm 
Capacity Used During Storage 





Past Year Capacity 

District— Perman’t Tempor’y (000 bu.) 
Northwest .... 64 20 22,595 
Western ...... 51 9 18,523 
Southwest .... 70 20 32,365 
North central . 64 23 22,412 
Central ....... 64 15 31,522 
South central.. 50 7 37,638 
Northeast .... 61 13 14,586 
Eastern ...... 58 14 15,247 
Southeast ..... 49 7 19,873 
State total 59 14 214,761 


aggregate storage space within the 
county and include both permanent 
and temporary farm ‘storage. The 
farm capacity appears generally ade- 


WESTERN oFFERS AN EFFECTIVE SOLUTION 
WITH COMPLETE WEATHERPROOFING SERVICE 





TESTED METHODS 


Western’s exclusive Resto-Crete sys- 
tem of concrete restoration has been 
successfully applied to renew millions 
of square feet of mass masonry. 


[) = 


TRAINED MECHANICS 
Experienced Western crews are al- 
ways nearby to skillfully restore and 





SUPERIOR MATERIALS 


Western’s materials are specifically 
compounded to assure more lasting 


There’s no “‘guessing”’ in the basic, sound engineering 
principles involved in Western’s system of concrete 
restoration. Not “‘magic’”’ materials or patented for- 
mulas—but tested methods of restoration are used 
to protect your grain elevator. Literally millions of 
square feet of completed restoration prove the effec- 
tiveness of Western’s integration of men, methods, 
and materials. This result-getting combination is 
ready to go to work for you. 


Let us be your Concrete Dentist! 


Write today for detailed information on Western’s 
weatherproofing service for the milling industry. 
No obligation for a survey of your property. 


No materials for sale— Al work guaranteed 


-Wesrenn— 


WATERPROOFING COMPANY 


Engineers & Contractors 


Syndicate Trust Bidg. 


St. Levis 1, Mo. 


A Missouri Corporation 














Temporary Totaf Total stocks Space 
Farm Farm Sm’ll Grains Available 
Storage Storage on Farms May 15, 
Capacity Capacity May 15, 1949 1949 
(000 bu.) (000 bu.) (000 bu.) (000 bu.) 
7,939 30,534 2,707 27,827 
6,174 24,697 1,467 23,230 
9,667 42,032 2,548 39,484 
7,875 30,287 3,941 26,346 
9,954 41,476 4,180 37,296 
11,886 49,524 2,342 47,18 
3,421 18,007 1,771 16,236 
5,082 20,329 2,021 18,308 
4,968 24,841 1,440 23,401 
66,966 281,727 22,417 259,310 


quate to handle small grain produc- 
tion in the eastern one third of the 
state but is critically short in some 
counties of the west central and 
southwestern areas, and in years of 
heavy production space is insufficient 
in much of the western two thirds 
of the state, the BAE states. How- 
ever, many farms may be short of 
storage space while adjoining farms 
have more facilities available than 
usually needed. 

Furthermore, the lack of facilities 
‘for properly handling grains of high 
moisture content often makes it im- 
possible to use available farm facili- 
ties. In some cases the urgency of 
keeping combines in operation, lack 
of adequate labor at harvest time 
and other factors may be responsible 
for piling wheat on the ground even 
though covered storage space may be 
available. 

Funds for making the storage ca- 
pacity surveys are provided by the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration under the Research and Mar- 
keting Act of 1946. 
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50-YEAR MILLING CAREER 
ENDS FOR HOMER J. MICKEY 


LEXINGTON, NEB. — Homer J. 
Mickey, superintendent of the Lex- 
ington Mill & Elevator Co., retired 
from that position July 1 after com- 
pleting 50 years in the milling indus- 
try. Now 65 and widely known in 
milling circles, Mr. Mickey believes 
that it is time to retire and devote 
some time to his hobbies. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mickey plan to make 
their future home at 7046 Hayven- 
hurst Ave., Van Nuys, Cal. He plans 








Homer J. Mickey 


to raise chickens and rabbits with his 
daughter, son-in-law and grandson. 

His milling career ended where it 
began 50 years ago. Shortly after 
graduating from high school, Mr. 
Mickey worked as second miller with 
the Lexington company, then accept- 
ed a job to build and operate the first 
flour mill in Barranquilla, Colombia. 
After two years in that South Ameri- 
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GRAIN * 
~ 2 4 With the W&T Merchen Self-Powered Feeder gravity does all the 
awabpace fh work. No other power source is required to operate this unique Feeder 
May 15. ral D which is being used profitably for such jobs-as blending in scratch 
tebe bey XY , feed plants, governing first break rolls in flour mills, wheat blending 
27,827 Vi ahead of tempering, and in terminal elevator blending. 
ot ‘ & Take a look at some of the other big features that are yours with 


37,296 


the W&T Merchen Self-Powered Feeder. 
DESIGN FEATURES 


47,182 
16,236 
18,308 
23,401 




















na. { Change of feed rate is accomplished easily and simply—just . 
move weights on the Feed Beam. 
oy Can be used with an Automatic Shut-Off—making almost 
ieee any type of start-stop, synchronized or programmed operation 
ral and ’ possible. 
fears of Compact and sturdy—weighs under 30 pounds and is de- 
ufficient Lp) pendable and trouble-free in operation, requiring a minimum 
» thirds My i ro of maintenance. This compact design makes these Feeders 
. SCOTCHM N 3 portable, for location wherever convenient. 
z farms CAPACITY ‘ 
le than Six models, each with a 10 to 1 feed range are available, to 
acilities HE handle from 10 to 1000 pounds per minute when calibrated 
of high for wheat. For other materials, the capacity depends on the 
s it im- type material being fed. 
oo , MATERIALS WHICH CAN BE FED 
m, lack Wheat, rye, rice, corn, barley, milo, kaffir, oats, and other 
st time similar dry free flowing whole grain materials. 
onsible 
1d even Put these many advantages to work in your feeding system now. 
may be Just write or phone your nearest W&T Representative for complete 
information. 
age Ca- 
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TRIPETTE & RENAUD Fils Sailly-Saillisel & Paris, France 


birthplace of world-famous 


“SHUTTLE BRAND” SILK BOLTING CLOTH 


OUTSTANDING FOR ITS UNIFORMITY, DURABILITY, TENSILE STRENGTH 
For reliable results in your bolting operations insist on this 








‘ Distributors: 

ith oa Importers: ZA The J. K. HOWIE CO. H. O. PURVINE 
ere it | F. H. PAUL & STEIN BROS., Inc. 2 eG | 20 Flour Exchange 510 Shelby Building 

after | York 7, N. Y. < = L- Minneapolis 15, Minn. Bristol, sae 
with Weak _, S. HOWES CO., Inc., 
ccept- Silver Creek, N. Y. 
e first 
ymbia. 
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can city, he returned to the states 
and built and operated the Mickey 
Milling Co., Elkhorn, Neb. 

Four years later he moved to Gib- 
bon, Neb., where he supervised the 
building of a new plant for the Gib- 
bon Roller Mills, and was superin- 
tendent and vice president there for 
more than 30 years. 

Following a short period of milling 
in Wisconsin, he came back to the 
Lexington company as milling super- 
intendent. Since taking over that po- 
sition he has assisted in modernizing 
the flour mill and supervised the 
building of a new feed plant and 
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warehouse, under the direction of G. 
K. Jacobson, president of the com- 
pany. 


Mr. Mickey has been a member of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
since 1913. 





Crop Group Cites read for More 
High Protein Wheats in Northwest 


WALLA WALLA—The necessity of 
producing more high protein hard 
winter bread wheats in the Pacific 
Northwest was stressed by millers 
and cereal chemists at the annual 


meeting of the Pacific Northwest 
Crop Improvement Assn. June 19. 
Declining soil fertility in the hard 
winter wheat regions of the state, 
coupled with an average high yield, 





GET “IN TRANSIT” INSURANCE FOR 
YOUR CLEAN FLOUR 


WITH 














Many mills have adopted use of LARVA- 
CIDE as standard warm weather practice for 
car fumigation. When you use LARVACIDE, 
the only thing that gets transportation is the 
clean flour you ship—no free rides for insect 
pests! Look to LARVACIDE, the penetrating 
tear gas fumigant, for these features: 


—low-cost insurance... 
age car. 
—no delay .. 

immediately. 


only a quart or so for aver- 
. car can be turned over to railroad 


—a cinch to handle! Spray approximately one pint at 
each end of loaded car. Close and wedge doors. 
Takes about 5 minutes. 


Keep LARVACIDE in mind for 


MACHINERY TREATMENT— 
Gives concentrated coverage in heavily infested 
areas, penetrates residual stock in conveyors, 
boots, etc. Destroys insects, egglife and larvae. 


VAULT TREATMENT— 
LARVACIDE controls small infested lots, sam- 
ples and returned sacks. 





REMINDER! New ISCOSPRAY—No DDT! 
for CONTACT and RESIDUAL application. 
No poisonous residue. Ideal for machinery, bin, 
surface, warehouse and mill space—also walls 
and floors. Use to control roaches, flies, moths, 
beetles and other storage pests. 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


117 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND OMAHA _ PHILADELPHIA 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO., 117 Liberty St., New York 6. 
Please send us more information about Larvacide, the | 
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have combined to bring about an 
average protein level in this class of 
wheat which makes it unsuited for 
either bread or pastry flours. 

The yield per acre of hard red 
winter wheat has averaged more than 
28 bu. for the past 10 years, with 
an average protein content of about 
9%. By comparison the hard spring 
wheats in the upper Midwest have av- 
eraged about 18 bu. with 13% pro- 
tein and the figures for the hard win- 
ter wheat in the Southwest is 17 
bu. yield, with about 11.5% protein. 
Bread flours require 10.5 to 11.5% 
protein, while pastry flours run 
about 7% protein. 

P. I. Welk, general manager, Pres- 
ton-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash., pointed out during a round- 
table discussion that the competition 
for high protein Montana winter 
wheats by mills in the Pacific North- 
west pushes up the price of that 
grain, where they must bid against 
midwestern mills and in addition, pay 
high freight rates to ship it from 
Montana to the mills. 

At the conclusion of the round- 
table discussion, the consensus was 
that progress so far is only the be- 
ginning of work that needs to be 
done. Dr. Mark A. Barmore, director 
of the regional wheat quality labora- 
tory at the Washington Agricultural 


‘Experiment Station, Pullman, said 


the laboratory should be able to give 
more assistance to plant breeders 
and agronomists in determining qual- 
ity. He said that tests will be de- 
veloped which will help to eliminate 
from the breeding program many 
strains which have poor quality, even 
though the tests fall short of ideal. 

Increased production of hard 
wheat in the Walla Walla area would 
benefit both growers and millers, it 
was pointed out. Wells F. Ostrander, 
manager of the grain division of Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
said that many of the export markets 
are becoming more quality-minded. 
Bakers in the Philippines are now 
buying more high protein flours in- 
stead of the export grades which once 
were in demand in that market. 

W. L. Haley, director of produc- 


‘tion and products control, Fisher 


Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, said that 
the Turkey-type wheats produced in 
the region during the past two crop 
years have not found much use, ex- 
cept for government exports. 

Progress reports on research proj- 
ects in the Pacific Northwest were 
given by Dr. S. P. Swenson, depart- 
ment of agronomy, Washington State 
College, Pullman; Dr. Warren Pope, 
University of Idaho, and Dr. D. D. 
Hill, head of the plant industries de- 
partment, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis. 

Dr. B. B. Bayles, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Beltsville, Md., complimented 
the association on its coverage of the 
industry and said that he did not 
know of another crop improvement 
association which has all segments 
represented so well. 

Cal Anderson, extension division 
editor, Washington State College, re- 
ported that a bulletin and posters 
soon will be ready for distribution 
by the Pacific Northwest Smut Con- 
trol Committee. 
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WAREHOUSES DESTROYED 

BELGRADE, MINN. — Fire June 
21 destroyed two one story ware- 
houses loaded with feed as fire fight- 
ers from six nearby communities 
fought the blaze. The warehouses be- 
longed to the Belgrade Flour Mill 
Co. George Kolb, manager, said the 
loss would_be about $50,000. t 
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_ British Report on Research Findings 


in Control of Infestation in Grain 


LONDON—A report of the find- 
ings of the infestation control divi- 
sion of the Ministry of Food and the 
pest control laboratory of the De- 
partment of Scientific and Industrial 
Research has been published. It con- 
tains the results of studies in insect 
control in grain since the formation 
of the laboratory in 1940. 

Large stocks of grain had to be 
stored during the war by the British 
authorities as part of the country’s 
security reserves for use in event 
of the development of a food block- 
ade. 

In many cases unsuitable buildings 
had to be used with the result that 
damage from pest infestation became 
a problem of paramount importance. 

The question of infestation had al- 
ready been examined prior to the war 
and the grain trade had requested 
the formation of the government- 
sponsored organization for the carry- 
ing out of research. At the outbreak 
of the war, the work became more 
urgent and responsibility was handed 
over to the Ministry of Food. 


New Technique Developed 


One important result of the work 
by the pest control laboratory was 
the introduction of the “carbon diox- 
ide” method for estimating the de- 
gree of infestation in a sample of 
grain. The sample was bottled and 
incubated for a short period, usually 
24 hours, after which the carbon 
dioxide content of the air between 
the grains was measured. 

Grain, the report points out, pro- 
duces a negligible amount of carbon 
dioxide as a normal reaction, while 
live insects produce a measurable 
quantity. The concentration of carbon 
dioxide was found to be approxi- 
mately proportionate to the degree 
of insect infestation. The laboratory 
also proved that insects could cause 
grain to heat and cause “hot spots” 
in the mass of stored grain. 

The work of silo fumigation of 








BREAD BOX RAID — A significant 
commentary on the attempt of strik- 
ing German railroad workers to oc- 
cupy Soviet railroad headquarters in 
the American Zone of Berlin is this 
picture of strikers raiding a store- 
‘room in the building, which they 
broke into after they were given the 
run of the place by East Zone police 
who offered no opposition. Soviet of- 
ficers later drove out strikers at gun 
point. In the picture a striker is 
shown tossing loaves of bread from 
a window to the courtyard where 
other strikers are picking them up 
and making off with them. 


grain also received attention in the 
light of experience gained in the U.S., 
Germany and other countries. Sev- 
eral practical methods of fumiga- 
tion, all of which stressed the safety 
of the operatives involved, were pro- 
duced. The work on silo fumigation 
was only one of the many problems 
examined and solved. In all methods, 
the work included studies of the 
penetration of gas into foodstuffs, 
its sorption, either physical or chem- 
ical, and the nature and -permanence 
of the residues, in addition to the 
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toxicity of the gas to the many in- 
sect species concerned. 

The report also mentions the work 
undertaken in connection with ware- 
house sprays, the use of which was 
necessary when insect free grain was 
sent for storage. The main difficulty 
lay in insuring a reasonably long 
toxic life of the insecticide film de- 
posited on walls, boxes and bins. A 
method was developed for pretreat- 
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ing the surfaces to be sprayed in or- 
der to give a greatly increased dura- 


_ tion of toxicity. 
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TO DRY GRAIN 
HANNIBAL, MO. — The Empire 

Milling Co. has bought the Hannibal 

Milling Co. warehouse and will con- 

vert it into a grain storage and dry- 

ing plant, C. W. Bowman, manager 
of the firm, has announced. 
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Make a | batch of shortcake mix with 
Monsanto *Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate as 
your leavening agent. Test the results for 
baking reaction . .. for tempting appear- 
ance ... for texture and tenderness. You will 
discover improved sales possibilities in the 
results, See if you don’t agree that, for 
leavening, Monsanto SAPP is “the berries!" 


Like other Monsanto Phosphates, sodium 
acid pyrophosphate is derived from ele- 
mental phosphorus of better than 99.9% 
purity. It is produced under strict controls 
that assure uniform quality and stability of 
the dough rate of reaction. 


Look into the possibilities of improving your 
prepared mixes ... and your sales... 
through the use of Monsanto Sodium Acid 
Pyrophosphate and other Monsanto Leaven- 
ing Agents in your prepared mixes for 
shortcake, doughnuts, cakes, biscuits, ginger- 
bread and muffins. Quotations and samples 
will be sent to manufacturers upon request. 
Use the coupon, contact the nearest Mon- 
santo Sales Office or write: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Desk F, Phosphate 
Division, 1781 South Second Street, St. 
Louis 4, Missouri. 


Monsanto SAPP 








FREE LABORATORY SERVICE 


The services of Monsanto's modern 
kitchen-test laboratories are yours upon 
request... without cost or obligafion. 
Cereal chemists of long experience will 
give you an unbiased, confidential re- 
port on your products and may suggest 
improvements in your formulations. 











DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Birmingham, Boston, Char- 
lotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, 
Seattle. In Canada, Monsanto (Canada) Ltd., Montreal. 


is “the Berries!” 


Monsanto Phosphates for 
Leavening and Mineralization 


HT Mono Calcium Sodium Acid 
Phosphate Pyrophosphate 
Di Calcium Phosphate Sodium Ferric 
Tri Calcium Phosphate Pyrophosphate 
Calcium Pyrophosphate | Ferric Orthophosphate 
FREE Reference Book for of 
and plastics! The 28th Edi- 
tion of Monsanto oes 
the press...is packed with helpful 
for b using 





informati chem- 
poh Spe wen It contains 176 pages 
and ly describes more than 400 
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MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY . 

Desk F, Phosphate Division . 

1781 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri = 
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CANMORKE BRAND 
Silk Bolting Cloth and Grit Gauze 


The accuracy of the weave of Canmore Brand Silk Bolting Cloth and 
Grit Gauze is the proof of its outstanding quality. It is woven to one 
standard only—perfection, to ensure complete efficiency and hard wear. 


AS DEPENDABLE AS !1T 1S BRITISH 


Robinson 


THOMAS ROBINSON AND SON LIMITED 


ae ROCHDALE ENGLAND Beas 


AFRICA HOUSE KINGSWAY LONDON, W.C. 2 














Mill and Elevator Fires 


are often caused by 


SMOKING. 


If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 


Mitt Mutual Fine Prevention BuReEAU 


CHICAGO 

















Experienced hands... 





will help solve 


your MIXING PROBLEMS 


Send us 100 pounds (or more) of 
any mix that may be causing diffi- 
culty, and let the “experienced 
hands’’ of ESSMUELLER’S re- 
search engineers suggest the grind- 
ing and mixing specifications best 
suited for maximum yield at low- 
est cost. No obligation of course! 
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PITTSBURGH 13, PA 
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PROFIT NOW FROM TESTED 
PLANT SANITATION METHODS. 
MAIL COUPON FOR BULLETINS. 





CENTRIFUGAL MACHINES 


FNTOLETED 





CONTINUOUS INSECT CONTROL SYSTEM 








For INSECT- FREE PROOUCTs 











ENTOLETER DIVISION 
The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co., Inc. 
1189 Dixwell Avenue, New Haven 4, Conn. 


Send full information on “ENTOLETER"” Con- 
tinveus Insect Control System and the “EN- 
TOLETER" Scovrer-Aspirator for dry-cleaning 
grain. 

Name 

Company 


Address 
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Communist Occupation Disrupts 


Mill Expansion Plans in Shanghai 


LONDON — Occupation of Shang- 
hai by the Communists will mean the 
temporary cessation of plans to in- 
crease the flour milling capacity of 
the city. Some flour is imported from 
Canada and Australia, mainly for 
the use of the European population. 
Home-milled flour is consumed by 
the Chinese in the form of noodles, 
man do, a form of steamed bread, 
da bin, which is disc-shaped, and yue 


tiao, a finely aerated strip of dough 
fried in fat. 

Shanghai is the main flour milling 
center for central China, the largest 
mills being owned by the Fou Foong 
Flour Mill Co. with a total capacity 
of 30,000 bags of 49 Ib. a day, and 
Foo Sing Flour Mill Co. which has 
five plants with a total capacity of 
40,000 bags a day. There are several 
smaller mills in the vicinity of 


-Shanghai with capacities ranging from 


300 bags a day upwards. 

Considerable expansion was con- 
templated at the end of the war but 
little progress has been made during 
the past three years. The critical eco- 
nomic situation of the country, 
coupled with the difficulties of ob- 
taining foreign currency with which 
to purchase new plants from U.S. and 
Britain has been a major factor in 
holding up development. A complete 
Allis-Chalmers 5,000-bag mill arrived 
in Shanghai last year but on-the- 
spot observers report that it was re- 
sold on arrival and its final destina- 
tion is not known. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 709 Madison Avenve, Toledo 2, Ohio; Brewster, Flo.; 1207 Donaghey Building, Little Rock, Ark.; 111 Sutter Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 


EFFICIENCY 


in insect and rodent control calls for 


AERO" LIQUID HEN 


Fumigant 


for plant-wide treatment 


CARBACRY|_ 


FUMIGANT 
(formerly ACRYLON) 


for localized treatment 


Here is the complete answer to your 
problems of insect and rodent control: 


AERO LIQUID HCN Fumigant as- 
sures thorough, intensive, plant- 
wide clean-ups and reaches every 


.erevice where pests might hide... 


even penetrates stored material to 
kill insects, insect eggs and rodents. 
Let an Industrial Fumigation Engi- 
neer do the job. We shall be glad to 


For rodent control outdoors 
use CYANOGAS** A-Dust 


*Trademark **Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


give you the name of an expert in 
your locality, And between periodic 
clean-ups with LIQUID HCN, you 
can forestall re-infestation by having 
your workmen apply... 


CARBACRYL Fumigant frequently. 
A small amount inside machinery 
and in other spots where insect 
infestation usually begins will give 
quick, sure kills; CARBACRYL 
leaves no residue or caked material 
to clog machinery or harm food 
products in any way. Available in 
5-gallon pails and in 15-gallon and 
50-gallon drums. Dosage guide on 
the label. 


LIQUID HCN and CARBACRYL 
leave no taste or odor, and do not 








affect the color or baking qualities 


of flour. 





Write for fully descriptive literature. 





american Cyanamid company 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


30-U ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N, Y. 
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In China, nearly all wheat is of 
the soft variety and while this is sat- 
isfactory for certain requirements, 
it leaves a lot to be desired in the 
quality of the bread in Shanghai 
itself where there is a great demand 
for ordinary loaves. On the whole, 
Chinese soft wheat flour compares 
favorably with similar flour from the 
U.S. Pacific Coast from the extrac- 
tion point of view. The average rate 
of extraction is from 60 to 64% ona 
straight run patent. Australian wheat 
milled in Shanghai mills has an ex- 
traction rate of approximately 70%. 


Chinese soft wheat flour, however, 
suffers in comparison with flour 
milled in most foreign countries be- 
cause the cleaning processes used by 
many Chinese millers are unsatisfac- 
tory and not in accord with the 
standards set in U.S. and Britain. 

Communist policy toward private- 
ly,owned businesses in Shanghai will 
be watched by traders with interest 
since it is likely to give a clue to fu- 
ture developments elsewhere. Con- 
trol of the city means that the Com- 
munist administrators will have to 
find food for 6 million people. Dur- 
ing the past year aid has been re- 
ceived from the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration but this has now 
ceased. 

Rice, a staple food among many of 
the Chinese workers, was provided 
under ECA arrangements and its 
provision is going to be missed. In 
Tientsin, the Communists paid the 
workers in millet but this commod- 
ity will not satisfy the Shanghai 
workers. 

In order to maintain supplies of 
food it is expected that the Com- 
munists will encourage and assist 
both Chinese and foreign-owned en- 
terprise organizations. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRITISH MILLER SUGGESTS 
RELAXATION OF CONTROLS 


LONDON—James V. Rank, chair- 
man of the board of directors, Ranks, 
Ltd., British flour and feed milling 
organization, told the stockholders at 
‘the firm’s' recent annual meeting that 
he felt that the time had come for 
a substantial relaxation of govern- 
ment control over the milling indus- 
try. 

Mr. Rank said some arrangement 
should. be made which would give 
scope to the directors and managers 
of milling companies to utilize to the 
full the experience which they had 
acquired during a lifetime of service 
to the industry for the benefit of 
stockholders and for the benefit of 
the country and community as a 
whole. 

It was also reported at the meet- 
ing of stockholders that progress had 
been made in the repair of damage 
sustained by the company’s mills dur- 
ing the war. Completion of the new 
mill at Gateshead is expected in the 
fall and should be in operation short- 
ly thereafter. 

Preparatory work for the new mill 
at Leith, Scotland, is going ahead. 
Repair of the mill at Southampton 
is well in hand and it was forecast 
that the mill would be operating in 
the spring of 1950. 

Work on the remodeling of plants 
and the modernization of equipment 
is proceeding at other centers. 

Mr. Rank told the stockholders 
that it was difficult to forecast the 
future under present conditions but 
he considered that the improved ce- 
real situation in the world would as- 
sist the company in increasing its 
services. 
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To Your Health! 
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Take Care of Your Precious Eyesight 


YE injuries and infections of va- 
K rious kinds rank high in the 

list of lost-time accidents for 
industry. Early recognition and 
prompt treatment of infections which 
affect the eyes can return many men 
to work who would otherwise be ab- 
sent from their jobs for a long time. 
When practical prophylactic measures 
have failed and injury to the eye has 
occurred, complications can still be 
avoided by giving the affected eyes 
immediate medical attention. 

Irritation from both cereal and feed 
dust may cause conjunctivitis and 
blepharitis. The term conjunctivitis 
means inflammation of the conjunc- 
tiva, that is, the delicate membrane 
that lines the eyelids and covers the 
white of the eye. Common conjunc- 
tivitis may be caused, besides such 
mechanical irritation, by intense light 
or glare of the sun, or by rough 
weather conditions or the influence 
of smoke and dust on the eyes. 

The common conjunctivitis or “pink 
eye” may be a temporary, harmless 
affection as far as permanent damage 
to the eye is concerned, but it may 
also be a sign of a serious injury. The 
eye looks bloodshot—hence the name 
pink eye. Sometimes the cornea is 
irritated as well, which is the trans- 
parent part of the eye through which 
is seen the pupil, the dark hole in 
the middle of the eye. 

Most cases of conjunctivitis, espe- 
cially those connected with a light 
cold, disappear in short time. If the 
conjunctivitis goes on, as is frequent- 
ly the case when the eyes are ex- 
posed to--feed and-cereal dust day 
after day, there is itching and burn- 
ing in the eyes, and ah unpleasant 
sensation of grit under the eyelids. 
A sticky secretion is poured out from 
the conjunctiva. Frequently the edges 
of the eyelids and the eye lashes are 
glued together in the morning, and 
this is one of the most striking signs 
of conjunctivitis. 

The eyes may become very painful 
after a day or so, and exposure to the 
bright light of the open air or’a 
brightly lighted. room causes acute 
discomfort. Often the conjunctiva dis- 
charges pus. The first step of any 
treatment is the removal of the ir- 
ritating cause, for example, remov- 
ing the small particles of feed or 
cereal dust which have settled on 
the surface of the eye. Cold com- 
presses may very well relieve the 
painful sensations until the doctor has 
started his local treatment of the 
conjunctiva. THis consists. of irriga- 
tions, antiseptic eye drops, and if 
necessary removal of the foreign body 
with a proper instrument. 

If light is hurtful to the eyes, they 
may be protected by a shade and by 
the use of dark glasses. As a rule, 
the eyes should not be bandaged in 
conjunctivitis, because this may pro- 
mote the formation of pus under the 
eyelids. 


Inflammation of the Lids 


The other eye irritation mentioned 
and caused by feed or cereal dust is 
blepharitis—inflammation of the lids. 
Blepharitis is a red, scaly condition 
of the lid margins. Some of the eye- 
lashes may drop out. The eyes tire 
readily, itch, tear and feel uncom- 
fortable in bright light. In extreme 
cases little ulcers are being formed. 
The milder and more frequent cases 


are painless, they require thorough 
cleansing of the eye, careful periodic 
removal of the scaly deposits from the 
lashes with a wet cotton swab, and 
the application of a mild ointment. 
The feed miller or worker with grain 
may be compelled to avoid exposure 


By Dr. W. Schweisheimer 


to the dust until the condition has 
cleared up entirely which may well 
take some time. 

Less frequent today is the inflam- 
mation of the cornea, while it was 
more common in the days of the mill- 
stone. Still, small Stiff particles of 
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the feed dust may produce a kerati- 
tis, as the inflammation of the cornea 
is called. Most of those small par- 
ticles are quickly eliminated by the 
movements of the eyelids as well as 
the immediate production of tears. 
In other cases they had time to 
produce a circumscribed and usually 
not very deep lesion on the cornea. 
When the little wound produced by 
those stiff particles goes deeper, con- 
ditions may be more serious. In most 
cases, however, the lesion heals up 
in a comparatively short time and 
without lasting damage to the eye 
and the vision. The relative violence 
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& Today, streamlined efficiency and 
undreamed of operating econo- 


mies have outmoded the Model “T.” So it is in 
the Milling Industry—strict pure food laws... 
high production demands—all are working to- 
gether in the trend toward complete moderni- 


zation. 


In step with modern milling practice, Sprout- 
Waldron has announced a completely new Type 
“480” Double Roller. Mill. 
placed on sanitary features . . . more efficient 
and economical operation. 


Design emphasis is 


You’ll want to know more about this new mill 
as soon as possible. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. Dept. 26 


For full details, contact 


“The Finest In Milling Equipment 
Since 1866” 
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of those lesions of the cornea has 
been attributed to chemical sub- 
stances which are contained in the 
feed dust. The cornea is the cir- 
cular window of the eye and is as 
clear as perfect glass. Whenever there 
is a break in one of its crystal-clear 
membranes, the corneal cells become 
opaque and vision is reduced. 

A feed man who has always en- 
joyed excellent eyesight, notes that he 
must push his head further and fur- 
ther away from his work in order 
to see exactly and distinctly. He is 
43 years of age—he is getting Old 
Sight or Presbyopia. 
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Recently the problem of the pres- 
byopic worker has been discussed 
extensively in the medical press—no 
wonder when we consider that so 
many more older workers are busy 
now. Usually between the ages or 40 
to 50 the condition of old sight be- 
gins to appear. It is actually a nor- 
mal change due chiefly to loss of 
elasticity .in the crystalline lens of 
the eye. As a result of this change, 
which has nothing whatever to do 
with illness, the eye becomes less and 
less able to focus for close work. Con- 
sequently the man will push his work, 
or where this is not possible, his head, 


further away for exact vision. Peo- 
ple who were used to reading at 14 in. 
can no longer do so, they must hold 
the book farther away than that. 

To correct this presbyopic condi- 
tion, glasses are prescribed, the 
strength ranging from % to 3% op- 
tical units (diopters) depending upon 
the worker’s age. Different glasses may 
be needed for working at close range 
or reading, and for seeing in distance. 
In such cases either two pairs of 
glasses are used alternately; or the 
wearer uses bifocal glasses, the upper 
part of which is ground for seeing in 
distance while the lower part is 









"These men can tel ; 
grain cleaners are 4 ways better! 
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SUPERIOR 
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WANT MICRO-ACCURACY ? These Superior S 14 Width 
Graders installed in the National Oats Co. mill at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, are fitted with Superior’s famous slotted screens, precision 
cut for unbelievably accurate gravity width separations. Simple 
in design, few moving parts, with ingenious rubber belt wipers to 
keep screens clean. A. S. Vermeersch, company secretary, says, 
“In our business we have to have precise, accurate separations. 
Superior machines give us this.”’ 
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WANT HIGH CAPACITY? Superior sales manager Ira Willis 
checks the performance of this Superior AS 60 Aspirator with 
Superintendent A. W. Allred and A. H. Wilmes of Priority Mills, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. This heavy-duty aspirator cleans hulls, 
dust and light screenings from enormous quantities of grain. With 
two double air ducts it can handle from 400 to 600 bushels per 
hour. Unusually high capacity in compact space is a famous 
feature of the whole Superior Line. 





WRITE for Superior's Installation 

Proposal Form and full details 

about Superior'’s complete line of 

machines for precision cleaning, 

grading, scalping and aspirating 
of grains and seeds. 














SEPARATOR 


Hopkins 


WANT SUPER FLEXIBILITY? Simple controls with flexibility 
of adjustment on this Superior “Country General 7’ keep grain 
flow even and separations correct to the last kernel. Installed at 
the Kragnes Farmers Elevator and Mercantile Co., Moorhead, 
Minnesota, this machine operated by Melvin Uthe and R. W. 
Scott, pictured here, can at one time, and at full capacity, sep- 
arate oats, wheat, medium length wheat, short length grains and 
small seeds from one another. 





WANT REAL SERVICE? From engineer’s drawing board to 
actual installation in your plant every Superior grain and seed 
machine is “‘tailored to measure””—not only for peak performance, 
but also through special adjustments to fit into the specific re- 
quirements of your own individual operation, taking into account 
local grain conditions, working space, funds and need for capacity. 
Superior makes sure you’re satisfied before you pay .. . and keeps 
you satisfied with quick, helpful service. 


SUPERIOR 
COMPANY 


Minnesota 
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ground for objects at close range. 
The wearer of bifocal glasses has to 
get accustomed to them first, and 
this may take a few days. 

Some workers have the objection 
to bifocal glasses that they give away 
your age. This should not be of any 
importance in our times when, due 
to the proceeding length of the av- 
erage life, the percentage of older 
workers in the feed and grain indus- 
tries as well as in other industries 
is getting higher and higher. 

If conditions be uncorrected, the 
presbyopic may suffer from pain in 
the eyes, early fatigue, lachrymation 
(shedding tears), dimness of vision, 
frequent headaches. Many of those 
highly skilled and experienced older 
workers in the feed and grain indus- 
tries can continue to perform effi- 
ciently with jobs which need working 
at close range, if he has the proper 
eye glasses. 

Another simple but important sup- 
port to aging eyes is given by strong- 
er illumination. Workers with old 
sight prefer strong illumination in- 
stinctively because this produces the 
contraction of the pupils, and this im- 
proves the vision temporarily. Prop- 
er lighting helps greatly to avoid eye- 
strain, while improper lighting ac- 
tually shortens the duration of nor- 
mal seeing. The same holds true for 
flickering light at work. 


——=“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Lighting is 
important 
to Customers 


B ECAUSE. modern feed dealers 





are keenly aware of the value 
of modernization as an aid to 
greater sales and better profits, they 
are also keenly interested in lighting. 

However, when the subject of bet- 
ter lighting is mentioned, many deal- 
ers say, “But it costs too much!” 

Well, just how much does it cost in 
terms of monthly bills? 

Being interested in the subject I 
chose five different types of medium 
sized retail stores in different fields 
and interviewed them on this lighting 
question. I thought that if you were 
planning to modernize your show- 
room and install good lighting you 
would like to know what your costs 
would be. 

owners of the stores were very 
cooperative. Let me say ‘at the out- 
set that all were very well pleased 
with their better lighting. All report- 
ed better display and greater sales, 
for if people can see more merchan- 
dise, they'll buy more. This truth 
was illustrated in the case of the five 
store owners I spoke to. 

The stores which I visited ranged 
from 25 by 60 ft. to 50 by 110 ft., 
all of which had wall fixtures and 
counters: for display of goods and 
therefore needed plenty of lighting. 
Both fluorescent and cold cathode 
lighting were used. 

The cost of installing the systems 
ranged from $750 to $1,300 each. So 
far as the owners could determine, 
the cost of the monthly light bill 
for these stores ranged from $25 
to $55. 

Decides to Remodel 

Let me give you a typical lighting 
case installed in a hardware store 
measuring 28 by 70 ft., a store which 


also sells seeds, fertilizer, garden 
tools, insecticides—namely, a farm 
trade. 


When the owner of the store de- 
cided to remodel and install better 
lighting, he was undecided about 
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- fluorescents or cold cathode ceiling 
' lighting. Finally he decided on cold 
cathode lighting, due to its fine white 
color and the_longer life of its tubes 
over fluorescents. 

He now has. three rows of cold 
eathode. lights (continuous) four 
tubes to a row down the entire length 
of his store. He also has fluorescents 
for indirect lighting of merchandise 
on sidewalks and a couple of neon 
lights in the window. In addition he 
has a large sign outside which is 15 
ft. high and which has more than 300 
small bulbs in it. 

This store owner tells me that this 
new lighting equipment cost roughly 
$1,000. To install the cathode lights 
for the ceiling, the lighting expert 
recommended that the ceiling be low- 
ered to 10% ft. so that the store 
would be more in proportion and 
the most made of the new lighting. 

“IT have had this system of lights 
in more than nine months,” this 
dealer told me, “‘and my light bill has 
not hit $35 yet. That big sign out- 
doors, with 300 bulbs in it, costs less 
than $5 a month. I am very well 
pleased at the relatively low cost of 
good lighting. I wish I had had it 
many years ago, because customers 
like plenty of light.” 

This merchant now has the best 
lighting on the street. Even his com- 
petitors admit that. And since the 
store remodeling and installation of 
better lighting, this merchant’s busi- 
ness has increased 83%. No wonder 
he is satisfied with his lighting. 

Feed dealers in many states are 
brightening up their sales quarters. 
Some are establishing showrooms 
with visual fronts so that street traf- 
fic can look right into the stores. But 
regardless of the type of salesroom 
a feed dealer has, good lighting is 
needed to help make more sales. 
Many a dealer complains about the 
excessive cost of good lighting when 
he could easily afford such lighting 
on the basis of its comparative costs 
with other business expenses. 


Makes More Sales 


Good lighting brings in more cus- 
tomers and it sells more goods. 
Through good lighting the feed dealer 
is able to display more merchandise 
attractively, and he is also able to 
make full use of the kilowatt hours 
which are used. It is no use to have 
old-fashioned chain type lights which 
use plenty of current and do not 
put the light where you want it. 


Get the most out of your lighting 
dollar, Mr. Feed Dealer. A good, mod- 
ern type lighting system will do this 
for you. Lighting experts in any com- 
munity will give you the complete 
story on how to use better lighting 
to sell more merchandise. This is a 
business aid which you should not 
neglect. . 

A Michigan retailer tells me that 
he gives his salespersons orders to 
leave the lights burning in his store 
every day when darkness threatens. 
Even when the sun shines he leaves 
the lights on until 10 a.m. on the 
theory that early morning lights help 
to make customers more cheerful and 
thus in a buying frame of mind. 

“T still have to see my monthly 
light bill go over $50,” he told me, 
“and we use plenty of fluorescent 
lighting every day. Some of my com- 
petitors think I waste light, but I 


PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI O. 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


do not. I put it to good advantage. 
Customers come into my store and 
tell me they like it because I. keep 
it so well lighted. It puts them into 
the browsing and the buying mood.” 
.I once heard a feed dealer declare 
that rats caused him monthly damage 
of from $125 to $175 before he got 
wise and built a masonry feed build- 
ing which eliminated them and saved 
his. stocks. Many a feed mill today 
could pay for a $1,000 store lighting 
system and a $40 a month lighting 
bill by using better rat control to pre- 
vent spoiling of stock, not to say 
anything about the increased sales 
that would result from installation 
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of such a system. 

The human eye turns involuntarily 
toward light. When the feed dealer 
has plenty of light in his store, he can 
be assured of the: attention of many 
more persons than withi his‘old fash- 
ioned lighting system: 

Also, consider the matter of. a 15-ft. 
sign outside ithe feed store, such as 
we have already described.'It contains 
300: bulbs,. with. the.. name. inside. 
Thrust out from the building, it»can 
be seen by sidewalk as well as vehicle 
traffic. If such a sign costs less than 
$5 a month to operate, think of the 
thousands of people who will look at 
it during a month. This, indeed, is 
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good advertising at low cost, especia 
ly as such a sign can be kept on-un 
10 o’clock or later at_night, with a 
time clock arrangement: 

Effective lighting, Mr. Dealer, .is 
not expensive. It is an excellent ‘sales 
stimulator worth its cost. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


ADDITION UNDER WAY 

WRIGHT; KANSAS—A 250,000-bu. 
addition to: the Wright (Kansas) Co- 
operative Exchange Elevator is being 
built by Chalmers & Borton. of 
Hutchinson. When completed the to- 
tal capacity operated by the cooper- 
ative will be 750,000 bu. 


>f the Food 


TO THE OLD-FASHIONED MILLER CAME MANY 
GRAINS—wheat, corn, oats, rye—to be ground into 
flour. Modern milling practice loses some of the great 
nutritional benefits present in Nature’s wheat because 
of consumers’ demand for patent flour. Millers, rec- 
ognizing this, took the initiative in restoring to white 
flour, through enrichment, the health-giving qualities 
present in wheat. Their achievement in making their 
flour whiter and finer and nutritionally more bene- 
ficial, is acclaimed by physicians and _ nutritionists. 
Millers are Keeping Faith with Nature. 


Outstanding Nutritional Accomplishments 


Today these products, made from wheat, 
’ are enriched: 


You, as a miller, can feel proud of your own, and yous industry's 
part in safeguarding public health through enrichment. 


VITAMIN DIVISION - HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC.- NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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Advantages of 
an Ineentive 
Pay System 


ANY a feed dealer watching 

an employee work and seeing 

that there could be consider- 

able work output improvement, asks 

himself, “I wonder how much more 

I would have to pay that employee 

in order to get him to work better 
and produce more sales for me?” 

In such an instance the dealer may 
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think that perhaps $20, $40 or even 
$50 a month might do the trick. 
These are good sized pay increases, 
as any dealer who must pay them 
will admit. And if they were granted, 
would they bring about the desired 
increase in work efficiency and sales? 


Except in special instances of ex- 
ceptional employees, it is safe to 
say that they would not bring the 
expected increase in sales. Assured of 
a greater monthly pay check the 
employee might work harder for the 
first few months, but would then 
settle down to a slower rate of per- 
formance, because he knows that the 


larger monthly pay cheek is more or 
less sure to be given him, regardless 
of any small letdown over the pre- 
vious peak. 

‘This is what many feed dealers and 
other retailers have told me about 
the wage increase proposition. Of 
course, the fixed wage of an employee 
needs to be comparable to that given 
other retail employees. Otherwise 
the feed dealer would not be able 
to get good employees. It is in the 
ability to earn extra pay that em- 
ployees differ according to their ini- 
tiative. No one blanket plan fits 
every employee. The incentive plan 





Richardson 
Packers 


IN ACTION § 


LABOR SAVING 
with 


DAYLIGHT PACKING 


of 


FLOUR AND MILL FEED 


by 


RICHARDSON 





Movies showing on-the-spot evidence of daylight packing at 
amazing speeds, and with extraordinary savings in labor, packed 


’em in at Toronto. Millers are still talking about the new 
Richardson Flour Packers and Mill Feeds Packers and the out- 
standing performances they saw... 


ON PURE WHEAT BRAN 


At the Atkinson Milling Co. plant in Min- 
neapolis, one man, with little effort, pre- 
weighs, packs and sews 240 bags per hour 
—more on shorts and red dog—saves 2” of 
cloth per bag. Four men do the work of 11 
with two new Richardson Packer Combi- 
nations. 


ON FLOUR 
At the Dallas, Texas, plant of Russell 
Miller Milling Company, one man pre- 
weighs, packs and sews 4.3 one-hundred 
pound cotton bags per minute, (2,060 bags 
in 8 hours by actual count), accurately to 
within 2 oz., with the new Richardson 
Flour Packing System... and never lifts 
a filled bag! 

The same machine handles 50- to 200-Ib. 
open-mouth paper or cotton bags without 
even an auger change. 


f 






These high speed packing systems are the result of 
years of experimentation and development by the 
Richardson Scale Company. They are versatile, 
safe, sanitary and economical to operate. More than 
a million bags already packed on one machine by a 
leading miller using the new Richardson System 
provides positive proof of complete dependability. 
Ask your Richardson representative for further 
information on these record breaking packers. 


For big savings in your plant 


rela Mmalcltiaeelile Miillimat:iehme alii aidale lac, 


a 
Richardson 
SCALE COMPANY 

CLIFTON, N. J. 


Atlanta * Boston * Buffalo * Chicago * Omaha * New York * Philadelphia 
Minneapolis * Wichita * Son Francisco * Montreal * Toronto 
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needs to be flexible enough to take 
in all employees on the basis of their 
ability and worth, represented in 


sales. 
Plans, Results Differ 


I have talked with a number of 
feed dealers who pay employees ex- 
tra money each month on incentive 
plans, and I have also talked with 
retailers who use different methods. 
In most instances I find that the av- 
erage monthly incentive pay check, 
based on store profits and individual 
sales, averages from $15@70 a month. 

Retailers also tell me that em- 
ployees who earn $70 extra one 
month may not repeat on this figure 
more than once or twice during the 
year; In fact, in most retail estab- 
lishments where I have made in- 
quiries, total incentive pay during 
1945, 1946 and 1947, did not amount 
to more than $600 an employee. In 
some instances the average was one 
to two hundred dollars lower. 

For that much extra money what 
sort of employee performance did 
the employers get? The majority of 
retailers said that they got double 
or more performance from employees 
under the extra compensation plan. 
All employers doubted if the same 
results could be obtained by a 
straight average monthly raise. 

‘IT am sold on the incentive pay 
system,” declared one merchant. “We 
pay our employees on a scale rang- 
ing from $160@270 a month. The 
extra compensation is based on store 
profits which are divided percentage- 
wise among all employees, after our 
store gets its share. If the profit 
amounts to $50 a month for each em- 
ployee, the $160 employee then gets 
a total of $210 while the $270 a 
month man gets $320 for that month. 
Where all employees are included in 
the plan, then the ambitious em- 
ployees keep prodding the lax ones 
to put on more steam so that all 
will benefit. This saves me, the em- 
ployer, from having to do the same 
thing.” 

As another dealer pointed out, “I 
think it is cheap insurance for: bet- 
ter performance to pay out $50 or 
more a month per employee on an 
incentive basis, when I don’t think I 
could get 10% better performance 
and greater sales through a straight 
salary. increase. This way the re- 
sponsibility for a larger monthly pay 
also rests with the employees, and 
they know it. Under the straight sal- 
ary plan, the responsibility seems 
to remain with the employers.” 


Pleased With Results 

A very enterprising retailer who 
has operated on the incentive pay 
basis for three years told me that 
he would not go back to the straight 
salary basis under any circumstances 
that he could foresee. He said that 
under his incentive plan, every em- 
ployee had become sold on his job 
and was anxious to do his work bet- 
ter, because he knew it meant more 
monthly pay to him. 

“Our sales training meetings now 
have more pep,” declared the retailer, 
“for the employees have more sug- 
gestions. This factor shows that they 
are studying the business and its 
problems more thoroughly. I actu- 
ally feel that I have many compe- 
tent junior executives to help me 
now, whereas formerly I felt as if I 
was always carrying the business 
load myself. I like it much better this 
way.” 

The outstanding example of the 
incentive pay system in industry is 
the Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. This company has had such a 
system in operation for 15 years. 
It has many workers who earn $9,- 
000 and $10,000 a year under this in- 
centive pay plan. 














WOULDN'T 
THIS AD 
MEAN 
SOMETHING 
TO YOU?... 


aK 


IT’LL MEAN 


PLENTY 


TO YOUR 
CUSTOMERS! 


(They’ll see it this month 
in ten leading bakers’ 
trade magazines) 


Condemnation of flour by sanitary 
inspectors is costly—in money, in time, in good will. 
That’s one reason why it pays to buy your flour in St. Regis 
Multiwall Paper Bags. These rugged, tight kraft paper bags 
give maximum protection against the insect infestation that 
so often causes condemnation—protection that fabric 
bags just can’t offer. 
What’s more, just as Multiwalls guard your flour against 
insects, so do they protect against rodent and other forms of 
contamination. This is the safe way to order flour! 


Your miller is in a position to send your next shipment 
in Multiwall Paper Bags. 
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1 ECONOMY-—St. Regis Multiwall Paper Valve 
Bags save handling time and costs; give full SALES SUBSIDIARY OF ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 
weight (no sifting or retention). 


2 PROTECTION-—<s:. Regis Multiwalls are strong; 
stand up under shipping and handling; protect 
contents from moisture, rodent and insect 
contamination, loss of freshness. % 
CONVENIENCE-—St. Regis Multiwalls are 


a and easier to handle; stack evenly in Ss ALES Cc ORP OR ATi ON 
= ee een 230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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. Want to cut packaging 
You Buy Protection when you Buy Multiwalls costs, step up packaging 
z efficiency? A St. Regis 
Valve Bag Filling Machine 
and St. Regis Multiwalls, 
vorkir , can pack 
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safe, rugged, economical 


ST.REGIS MULTIWALLS [QW 
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GRAIN Should Be Measured by LENGTH 
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ANY grains and seeds are al- 

most identical in width or 
thickness and would be difficult to 
separate were it not for marked dif- 
ferences in their lengths. Oats, for 
example, are longer than wheat; 
cockle is shorter than wheat. By 
taking advantage of these length 
differences, exact separations can 
be made. Carter Discs contain thou- 
sands of undercut pockets which 
select or reject grains or seeds ac- 
cording to length. Carter Disc Sep- 
arators are built in many sizes and 
capacities for the exacting separa- 
tion of longer or shorter foreign 
materials from various kinds of 
grain or seeds. Get full details on 
machines to meet your needs. 


HART-CARTER COMPANY 


680 Nineteenth Avenue, N. E. Minneapolis 18, Minnesota 
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SMUGGLING A LA MODE 


EP. N. M. Mason (R., Ill.) reveals to his 

congressional colleagues that the desperate 
efforts of businessmen and organizations to escape 
payment of federal revenue have reached the 
stage where race tracks are being operated tax 
free, industries are being lured to Puerto Rico as 
the tax dodgers’ paradise and big state associa- 
tions of taxpaying businessmen are reorganizing 
on a tax-escaping basis so they can meet compe- 
tition on equal terms. 

Mr. Mason’s disclosures were made in support 
of a bill (HR-5064) which would impose income 
taxes on certain exempt corporations, including 
cooperatives, and plug other loopholes that, in all, 
are costing the government a cool billion dollars 
a year in revenue. 

Declaring that doing business without paying 
taxes is becoming a multi-billion-dollar racket, 
Mr. Mason told the House that the famous 
Churchill!’ Downs Race Track has just been taken 
over by a tax-exempt organization and that nearly 
a half million dollars a year that it has heretofore 
paid as income taxes will now go to the University 
of Louisville and other tax-exempt institutions. 

This probably is the first time a college has 
gone into the horseracing business, but it is by no 
means a new thing to find tax-exempt educational 
institutions competing in business ventures with 
tax-paying companies. Mr. Mason cites as other 
examples the University of Michigan, which oper- 
ates the airport at Willow Run, and New York 
University, which owns the Ramsay Piston Ring 
Co. in St. Louis and the C. F. Mueller Macaroni 
Co. in New Jersey. The Treasury Department, 
irked by this last transaction, is suing the Mueller 
company for back taxes, which stopped promptly 
the day N.Y.U. took over. Currently, says Mr. 
Mason, Wittenberg College of Springfield, Ohio, has 
bought a supermarket in a so-called sale and lease- 
back deal which will profit both the college and 
the market and leave Uncle Sam and the tax- 
payers holding the bag. No income tax need be 
paid on the rent that the college will collect. 

Another deliberate tax avoidance scheme that 
is flourishing with the blessing of the Interior 
Department, Mr. Mason charges, is the 12-year 
tax exemption recently granted to industries that 
move to Puerto Rico. Under this act, the depart- 
ment says to any company that wishes to move 
to Puerto Rico: “Depart with our blessing. We 
shall collect no income tax from you until 1959.” 
A big New England textile enterprise has already 
moved a plant to Puerto Rico and a Maine manu- 
facturer of palm beach cloth is about to do so. 
The Interior Department refuses to tell how 
many other concerns it has induced to become 
tax dodgers. 

The overwhelming advantage enjoyed by tax- 
exempt cooperatives over their tax-paying com- 
petitors has caused independent state organiza- 
tions to swing over into the cooperative move- 
ment themselves._as the only method by which 
they can continue in business. For consideration 
of the House, Mr. Mason pointed to the latest 
example of this last ditch defensive action which 
has just begun in Iowa. Here the Independent oil 
jobbers announced a plan to reorganize their state 
association on a cooperative basis “for the express 
purpose of avoiding payment of federal income 
taxes.” These independent oil jobbers for years 
demanded that Congress change the income tax 
laws so cooperatives would not have such an 
unfair advantage, but since nothing was done, 
their last resort was to form their own coopera- 
tive and enjoy the tax exemption offered this type 
of organization. The same situation faces many 
other similar organizations. 

It is well known that the government itself 
operates tax-escaping barge lines, distilleries, elec- 
tric power plants, fertilizer factories, tourist 
camps and model towns—all in direct competition 
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with private enterprise. Mr. Mason’s bill would 
make these enterprises pay taxes too. 

“Let’s tax the untaxed to ease the tax-load 
on the over-taxed,” pleads Mr. Mason. Let’s do 
it, too, for the sake of good morals and good 
economics. What we are confronted with is a 
modern version of smuggling—and smuggling has 
always been the sure symptom of inequitable 
and overburdening taxation. 


“FLOUR MILLERS’ DILEMMA” 


HE Richmond Times-Dispatch, Richmond, 

Va., gives an editorial going-over to what it 
calls “the flour millers’ dilemma.” Its spokesman 
touches lightly upon the general aspects of do- 
mestic wheat supply, foreign markets and 
competition within the industry and comes right 
down to what seems to him to be the nub of the 
matter—diminishing domestic consumption of 
of bread and other bakery products. For this 
decline he brings up the usual explanations, 
capping his analysis with the well-worn refrain 
that bread isn’t what she used to be. 

Says he: 

“Millers and bakers might do well to consid- 
er the quality of their product, as compared to 
the bread, home-made or ‘boughten,’ of around 
1900. Bread had more ‘body’ in those days. It re- 
quired more flour, and the flour used was not 
so highly refined as it is now. Although modern 
flour is ‘vitamin-enriched,’ the texture of the 
bread remains the same, while its flavor is not 
to be compared with the kind that mother used 
to bake. 

“A few bakeries turn out loaves made of 
coarser flour, with more body and greater weight. 
But such loaves sell for twice as much as the 
standard bakery loaf. Not only so, but large- 
scale bakers who have experimented with the 
making and marketing of such ‘old-fashioned’ 
bread, tell us that they found little general de- 
mand for it, because the great majority of con- 
sumers have become conditioned to fluffy, ultra- 
refined bread; they have never known the more 
solid, more satisfying loaf of ‘the good old days.’ 

“The dilemma of the millers in the face of our 
huge wheat harvests may be solved somewhat in 
the manner suggested by the thirsty but penni- 
less individual who promised to reveal to the bar- 
tender a sure-fire prescription for ‘selling more 
beer,’ in return for a free drink. After he had 
downed it, he walked out of the tavern and when 
within scooting distance of the door, turned and 
said, ‘Fill your glasses fuller.’ 

“If the millers want to sell more flour to the 
bakers they’ll have to sell the bakers the idea 
of putting more flour into a loaf of bread. The 
loaf may cost more, but Mr. and Mrs. Per Capita, 
we think, may be induced to buy more bread if 
it is the kind that ‘sticks to your ribs’—and 
tastes better.” 

For flour millers there is, of course, nothing 
sensationally new ‘in all this. They have heard a 
great many such criticisms—in fact, they have 
made some of them themselves, though the sub- 
ject isn’t one that can be indulged in freely among 
baker friends and customers. The refrain is so 
familiar to the ears of most of those who read 
these words as to raise the question of whether 
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it is worth repeating in print. But our reply to 
this is that it is something approaching an edi- 
torial policy for us to print all that is said about 
the Staff of Life. If what is said is favorable, 
that may be considered good; if what is said is 
unfavorable, that may be far more important 
for everyone concerned. And everyone in these 
trades of ours is concerned (verb doubly under- 
lined), particularly the miller. When a great many 
people think a thing is wrong maybe it is wrong 
(verb again underlined). 

Unfortunately for the miller, his dilemma lies 
not so much in what to do as in the fact that 
there is virtually nothing he can do, aside from 
the amusing but frivolous barroom suggestion of 
the Times-Dispatch. To an extraordinary degree 
the miller is in the hands and at the mercy of 
the commercial baker. His control of his. prod- 
uct ends before it reaches the consumer’s table. 

When we print things like this, as we do so 
often and as we expect to keep on doing when- 
ever there is a suitable occasion, our baker read- 
ers doubtless feel some discomfort and perhaps 
indignation. But no baker reader ever has com- 
plained to us. We assume that most bakers are 
doing their best to solve a tremendous problem, 
that they are receptive of honest criticism, and 
that they are willing to examine the really wide- 
spread theory that, good as their product may 
now be, it might be made better. 


IMPLEMENT OF REVOLUTION 


HITE bread, it appears, is an implement of 
revolution, American style. Isabel Cary 
Lundberg, who speaks with the authority and 
background of one who has done research in 
sociology and history and editorial work for the 
Committee for Economic Development and for the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, asserts 
this in a Harper’s Magazine article. White bread, 
she finds, is one of the things the rest of the 
world accepts as symbolic of American technology. 
Just how much of the world revolution of the 
past century or so was the result of American 
tools, gadgets and commodities has never been 
determined, of course, but Mrs. Lundberg thinks 
there’s no doubt that they were a forceful revolu- 
tionary influence—perhaps even a more powerful 
propaganda than Marxian philosophy. She reminds 
us of the millions of military emissaries we sent 
abroad in World War II bearing this propaganda. 
“Did a single one of them,” she asks, “regard 
himself as an agent of social change and revolu- 
tion? Perish the thought! Yet one has only to 
ask what the native populations everywhere wanted 
of the GI, the Air Force pilot, the gob, and the 
Seabee. They wanted what the vast majority of 
the world’s population, European and non-Euro- 
pean, wants: the wrist watch, fountain pen, cigar- 
ettes, flashlight, chocolate bars, chewing gum, 
cameras, pocket knives, pills to kill pain, vaccines 
to save lives, hospital beds with clean sheets, 
hand soap and shaving soap, gadgets and gewgaws 
of every description, the jeep, the truck, and white 
bread. Very few Americans, picking and choosing 
among the piles of white bread in a super-market, 
have ever appreciated the social standing of 
white bread elsewhere in the world. To be able to 
afford white bread is a dream that awaits ful- 
fillment for billions of the world’s population. 
To afford it signifies that one enjoys all the com- 
forts of life.” 

Material as the American implements of blood- 
less revolution are in form, they nevertheless 
constitute a powerful ideology. This is, of course, 
particularly true of bread. Wars have been fought 
for lack of it, but there is peace when it is in 
plenty. A world that craves white bread must 
admire and imitate the nation which has it in 
abundance and gives of it with inexhaustible 
generosity. 
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CANADIAN TRADE COMMENT 








TORONTO—As the months go by 
it becomes increasingly apparent that 
northern Canada is developing into 
a new source of wealth. Newfound- 
land is one of the features of this 
promise. Its-natural wealth has never 
been fully disclosed but its new pro- 
vincial status is certain to attract 
increasingly the attention of men and 
companies with ample supplies of 
wealth for employment in such a 
field. All that is needed is men of 
vision and resourcefulness. Those al- 
ready in action have long had the 
urge for development which will be 
ready as time passes to put this into 
action. The markets are waiting. 

At the western end of northern 


By A. H. Bailey 


Canada a different set-up of indus- 
trial possibilities is now in the mak- 
ing. Minerals, coal and other long 
latent resources are in process of de- 
velopment. These are known to be 
there. All that is needed is develop- 
ment, transportation and facilities 
for marketing. Marketing in Ameri- 
can and overseas countries will fol- 
low as the products become - avail- 
able. The necessary labor should 
easily be found. 

Naturally, the U.S. will be a lead- 
ing factor in the development of this 
new field. Flour milling companies 
are interested too since this will, in 
time, provide great new markets for 
the foodstuffs they have to sell. 


CANADA’S EXPORTS 
RISE IN MAY 


With wheat sales leading the way, 
Canada’s domestic exports in May 
climbed over April shipments but 
swung downward from total exports 
in May, 1948. Shipments to one im- 
portant part of the sterling area, the 
U.K. and other European countries, 
showed marked declines over a year 
ago but exports to other sterling 
points, South Africa, India and Pak- 
istan, showed increases. Exports of 
wheat were valued at $47,065,000, 
bringing the total for first five 
months of 1949 to $155,706,000 com- 
pared with $79,937,000 in 1948. 





Kent-Jones Urges Enrichment 
of White Flour in Britain 


LONDON—Detailing recent devel- 
opments on the nutritional value of 
flour and bread, Dr. D. W. Kent- 
Jones, addressing a local British 
millers’ association, commented that 
the latest work in the field of nutri- 
tion did not suggest that white flour 
should not be produced, if the con- 
sumer demanded it. 

Referring to the evidence provided 
by the recent Newfoundland survey, 
he suggested that the wisest policy 
in Britain was not milling long ex- 
traction flour but enriching a white 
type of flour. 

It was pointed out that the milling 
industry provided the British people 
with no less than 35% of the total 
calories in the diet and 30% of the 
proteins. The problem today was no 
longer between the relative virtues 
of prewar white flour and whole- 
meal, but between the values of en- 
riched white flour, with added B., 
riboflavin, nicotinic acid and iron, 
and 85% or even 80% extraction 
flour. The idea, put forward in gov- 
ernment announcements on the sub- 


ject, that flour should reach certain 
nutritional standards was sound al- 
though it was possible to criticize 
many of the views expressed. There 
was the suspicion, Dr. Kent-Jones 
said, that the tendency was to accept 
as the standard that which might 
be obtained from 80% extraction 
flour, rather than to give full weight 
to scientific evidence. It was for this 
reason that no standard was estab- 
lished for riboflavin since it did not 
fit in with what could be provided by 
80% extraction flour. 

The enrichment scheme, Dr. Kent- 
Jones considered, would protect the 
country miller who, if he had to ob- 
tain by milling certain vitamin stand- 
ards in flour, might have to mill a 
darker flour than the port miller 
using imported wheat, which often 
had a higher vitamin content than 
native English wheat. It had been 
argued that the enrichment policy 
might still result in flour not con- 
taining certain important nutritional 
factors, but the latest information 
now available did not confirm this, 
he said. 





Manitoba Farmer Wins 
Award for Essay on 


Marketing Freedom 


WINNIPEG —A Manitoba farmer 
received a $1,000 cash award for his 
winning essay on freedom of choice 
in grain marketing. He was D. J. 
Paterson of Westbourne, 65 miles 
west of Winnipeg. The presentation 
was made on the trading floor of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange by 
Stanley N. Jones, exchange presi- 
dent, July 6. The second cash award 
of $500 went to a farmer’s wife 
Mrs. J. N. Miller, Brancepeth, Sask. 

Trading on the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange was suspended during the 
presentation, and the prize winning 
entries were read by Mr. Jones to 
those who assembled on the floor 
for the presentation. 

The exchange president said that 
almost 10,000 inquiries and letters had 
been received from almost every coun- 
try point in western Canada, and at 
least from every municipality. The 
contest, sponsored by the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, was judged by R. J. 
Speers of the R. James Speers Corp., 


Ltd.; J. H. Evans, former deputy 
minister of agriculture for the prov- 
ince of Manitoba, and Dean W. J. 
Waines of the University of Manitoba. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VANCOUVER SHIPMENTS UP 

VANCOUVER—Ofificial figures is- 
sued by the Vancouver Merchants 
Exchange show June shipments of 
grain from this port as 8,785,514 bu. 
to set a new high for several years. 
Total shipments from British Colum- 
bia elevators during the month was 
9,244,714 bu. 

Of the port’s shipments last month, 
3,830,586 bu. went to the U.K. and 
the Continent and the balance to 
South Africa and India. Exports for 
the crop year to June 30 were 50,- 
444,519 bu., compared with 32,937,- 
047 bu. a year ago. 
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CANADIAN EXPORTS OF 
GRAIN AT 6,000,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
totaled 6 million bushels, of which 
5 million bu. was in the form of 
wheat. The U.K. took more than 2,- 
500,000 bu., while almost 2,300,000 





was reported sold to various Class 2 
destinations, among which were: Bar- 
bados, Switzerland, Turkey and Ja- 
maica. Flour shipments were small, 
and totaled 1,147,000 bu., which was 
divided almost equally between the 
U.K. and various Class 2 destinations. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HIGHER NET REPORTED 
BY GENERAL BAKERIES 


TORONTO—Consolidated net prof- 
it of General Bakeries, Ltd., for the 
year ended April 6 have been re- 
ported at $62,363, compared with $41,- 
614 for the preceding fiscal year. 
Sales during the year again showed 
an increase despite more highly com- 
petitive market conditions, J. Wil- 
liam Horsey, president, reported. The 
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’ costs of ingredients and supplies gen- 


erally, as well as wages, continued 
to increase, he said. The basic diffi- 
culty experienced was that the prop- 
er .and warranted adjustments of 
prices to changing costs were either 
impossible or subject to long delays, 
he pointed out. The price of bread, 
which constitutes the major portion 


_ of sales, was under government con- 


trol until March 23 of this year. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


J. H. QUINN RETIRES 

TORONTO—J. H. Quinn, who has 
been with the Alberta Pool Elevators 
for 23 years, 19 of which he served 
as divisional superintendent, retired 
June 30. He was a guest of honor 
at a dinner given by senior officials 
of the organization at which a pres- 
entation was made. Mr. Quinn was 
also presented with a gift on behalf 
of the travelers and agents in his 


“territory. 


———~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GUATEMALA LOWERS 
BARS ON FLOUR IMPORTS 


OTTAWA—Additional flour may be 
imported by Guatemala. In view of 
the fact that millers in that country 
have indicated their inability to sup- 
ply more than one third of the total 
national requirements, the minister 
of economy and labor has specified 
that the precentage of domestic flour 
that must be consumed has been re- 
duced from 50 to 33%. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLASS 2 WHEAT 2c BU. . 
UNDER CLASS 1 FOR JUNE 


WINNIPEG — The Canadian 
Wheat Board has advised the trade 
that the average price of Class 2 
wheat under the board’s price of 
Class 1 wheat, for the month of June, 
1949, is 2%¢ bu. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—Although the prevail- 
ing dollar crisis, once more the sub- 
ject of concern among European mar- 
ket men, has provided a setback to 
the hopes of a speedy return to freer 
trade, prospects, or even lack of pros- 
pects, still provoke considerable dis- 
cussion when trade is slack and con- 
versation quickens. 

The established firms in the grain 
and flour trade in all the European 
importing countries are still fully 
equipped to handle whatever trade 
may come along in the future. Some 
are in the government controlled 
schemes while others, desiring to re- 
main free to deal in other commodi- 
ties, are temporarily out of the grain 
or flour business. All firms, no mat- 
ter their current activity, will be 
anxious to share in the new business 
when it materializes. They are of 
considerable standing and importance 
and internal competition will be as 
intense as that experienced in pre- 
war days. One trader, discussing the 
matter, expressed the hope that for 
their own sakes exporting firms in 
the U.S. and Canada will continue to 
use the services of importers already 
well known to them from prewar 
days. There is always the danger, he 
pointed out, that the renewal of 
freedom might lead to the growth 
of mushroom firms anxious to dab- 
ble in the trade. It was to be expect- 
ed that such a growth would not be 
encouraged by the exporters. Many 
of the new firms may be reliable but 





By George E. Swarbreck 





others, if past experience is any cri- 
terion, will be of dubious quality. 


GRAIN DELIVERIES IN 
WESTERN GERMANY 


Deliveries of grain in western Ger- 
many during May amounted to 21,000 
tons, a figure which was a little 
more than the return for the same 
month in 1948. Trouble has been ex- 
perienced by the authorities in per- 
suading the German growers to hand 
over their grain in accordance with 
the quota regulations made by the 
Anglo-American officials. In spite of 
the fact that on May 1 the farmers 
were alleged to have in hand 150,000 
tons more grain than at the same 
time last year, it appeared unlikely 
that the year’s total deliveries would 
exceed 80% of the fixed quota. This 
proportion represents 2.5 million tons 
and though it is lower than expected, 
there is a strong possibility that the 
German bread ration will be main- 
tained. 


POTATO FLOUR IN 
FRENCH BREAD 


French millers are now compelled 
under government order to mix 5% 
potato flour with wheat flour. This 
is additional to the previously an- 
nounced regulation which provided 
for the admixture of rye flour. While 
the use of potato flour will slightly 
ease. the demand for wheat, the main 
idea behind this new ruling is to 
assist the farmers in disposing of 
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LIMITED 
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© HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA e 
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LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 








” Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 





Oren 
Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 




















SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Maple Leaf 


Cream of the West [i 


Castle 


Nelson 


faple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 
Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 








WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 
Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 


Hillcrest Rye Flour 





Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 
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Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
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LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 










Grain Shippers 


Prompt Delivery 
Domestic and Export Uniform High Quality 
TORONTO ELEV 39 
ORO Wee ATORS FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Canade Lockport, N. Y. 


Toronto 
























EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Fiour 
“GOLD STAR” + “EXCELLENCE” + “ROSELAND” + “MAGIC” 


Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- Always “Excellence” in Name and 
forth, Ont., Canada Quality 

















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Lad. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: ‘“Woumacs" ST. MARY ’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 

















potatoes surplus from last year’s 
abundant crop. P 

In Britain, the flour millers have 
been told to increase the use of home 
grown wheat in the grist from 15% 
to 20%. This decision caused some 
surprise because for the past few 
weeks millers have been complain- 
ing that it was difficult to obtain 
sufficient old crop wheat to fulfill 
their quota. However, as anticipated 
by the authorities, farmers were 
anxious to sell their holdings before 
June 30 because the price came down 
by $8.39 ton at the start of the new 
crop year July 1. Within a few weeks 
there will be a plentiful supply of 
new crop wheat, and it is possible 
that the proportion of home: grown 
wheat to be used will be stepped up 
in stages to 40% whereupon bakers 
will begin to receive a spate of com- 


plaints from customers about the de- 


terioration in their bread. 


SWEDISH COMMITTEE 
OKAYS WHEAT PACT 


A parliamentary committee, ap- 
pointed by the Swedish government 
to report on the International Wheat 
Agreement, recommended that Swed- 
en ratify the pact. The committee 
expressed the opinion that the coun- 
try would secure a guarantee that 
its requirements of wheat, in excess 
of home production, would be cov- 
ered almost entirely at a reasonable 
price. This advantage appeared im- 
portant enough to outweigh the obli- 
gation for Sweden to import even 
if the home crop was sufficient for 
requirements. If this happened, the 
committee anticipated no difficulty in 
disposing of the surplus elsewhere. 


WHITE BREAD AND 
DARK BREAD 


When two grades of bread, one 
white, the other dark, were allowed 
in Eire, politicians and trade union 
officials complained that this was 
tantamount to having one bread for 
the rich and one for the poor. White 
bread was sold at twice the price 
of bread made from long extraction 
flour, and it was suggested that this 
was discriminating against the poor- 
er members of the population. A simi- 
lar system is in operation in the 
Netherlands, and there it has been 
noticed that the reverse is true. An 
observer reports that the poorer peo- 
ple of Amsterdam bought up more 
expensive white bread while the gov- 
ernment officials, lawyers, account- 
ants and similar professional classes 
living in the residential areas of south 
Amsterdam bought the cheaper dark 
bread. It is suggested that the rea- 
son for this may be that the higher 
grade workers have to spend more 
on keeping up appearances and as a 
result are compelled to economize on 
food, whereas the poorer classes, liv- 
ing less expensively, could ‘buy the 
best, namely, white bread. 


BRITISH-RUSS TRADE 
PACT LIKELY 


Prospects for the conclusion of a 
short term pact between Russia and 
Britain have been brightened by the 
news that the Russians are now short 
of sterling with which to buy rubber 
and other raw materials. Britain is 
asking for coarse grains and for 
some wheat. Sir Greville Maginness, 
in his presidential address at the 
annual meeting of the Russo-British 
Chamber of Commerce in London, 
stated that the economics of Britain 
and Russia were’ complementary and 
should provide a satisfactory basis 
for mutual trade on a larger scale 
than had hitherto been possible. 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 
Grain’ Stecnge 7,250000 Dus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A — 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 














VOIGT MILLING CO. a 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


“The Rearditown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 








DOBRY’S BEST 
and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








‘*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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London Selected as 
Wheat Council 
Headquarters 


WASHINGTON—London was cho- 
sen as the permanent site of the In- 
ternational Wheat Council and F. 
Sheed Anderson, head of the British 
delegation, was named chairman for 
the 1949-50 crop year at the meeting 
last week of the organization which 
will administer the International 
Wheat Agreement. 


The council was informed that 
Italy has ratified the agreement, 
bringing the number of participating 
nations up to 23. It was decided that 
the council would set up a commit- 
tee to consider individual cases of 
other nations asking to join. 

Several Latin American nations 
were reported to be ready to ratify 
as soon as their legislatures meet, 
and Egypt was said to have almost 
completed ratification. The deadline 
for ratification originally was set for 
July 1. Some of the nations which 
have not yet ratified the pact had 
approved participation in the earlier 
wheat agreement which the US. 
failed to ratify. 


The only other city considered as 
the permanent council site was Wash- 
ington. The United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organizations, which has 
temporary headquarters at Washing- 
ton, sent a statement to the council 
pointing out that it would be of great 
advantage to have the wheat coun- 
cil located in the same city as the 
FAO. 

The role of France as an exporter 
under the pact is subject to some 
doubts, according to. reports from 


STANLEY N. JONES HITS 
MARKETING CONTROLS 


WINNIPEG—Charging that state 
control of grain marketing is a real 
threat to the prosperity of the west- 
ern world, Stanley N. Jones, presi- 
dent of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, told the Winnipeg Kiwanis 
Club here last week that the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, and 
transfer of coarse grains marketing 
to the Canadian Wheat Board, were 
a step in that direction. He attacked 
“socialists and government bureau- 
crats,” for their attempt to bring 
grain markets under complete state 
control. He contended that state con- 
trol of trade would mean that nation 
competes with nation; rather than 
individual with individual; and Mr. 
Jones argued, this cannot contribute 
to peace of the world. 
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Paris, although officials believe that 
that nation will be able to fulfill its 
export quota if no serious crop dam- 
age develops. France, for the past 
few years a wheat importer, has an 
export quota under the pact of 90,- 
000 tons. 

The most recent French crop re- 
port indicates a wheat harvest slight- 
ly smaller than last year, but farm- 
ers were reported to be holding con- 
siderable quantities of wheat on 
farms and the supply of other cereals 
was said to be better than in 1948. 

France’s minister of agriculture, 
M. Pflimlin, noted that there were 
some risks in the export undertaking 
this year, but that the need for giv- 
ing French producers a guaranteed 
market was being taken into con- 
sideration. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ELEVATOR BURNS 

HOOPER, WASH. — A 160,000-bu. 
grain elevator just being completed 
was destroyed by fire here recently, 
with a loss estimated at $80;000. No 
grain had been stored in the unfinished 
elevator. Carl Schrenk, vice president 
of Lacrosse Grain Growers, Inc., 
which was building the elevator, 
made the loss estimate. He said the 
wood structure was being built to 
enlarge the firm’s storage facilities. 
Cause of the fire was not determined. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DELAWARE LAW BOOSTS 
TAX ON POULTRY FEED 


DOVER, DEL.—Gov. Elbert N. 
Carvel has signed into Delaware law 
a bill providing for the creation of 
a Delaware Poultry Commission of 
eight members to be appointed by 
the governor and appropriating $40,- 
000 annually for the commission’s 
use in promoting the industry. 

Also signed by Governor Carvel 
was another bill providing for an in- 
crease in the tax on all poultry feeds 
manufactured or sold in the state 
from 10¢ ton to 30¢ ton. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CO-OP. ELEVATOR BURNS 


BELPRE, KANSAS — Fire de- 
stroyed the frame and sheet metal ele- 
vator of the Lewis Cooperative here 
July 5. The elevator office building 
and a coal shed only a few feet from 
the elevator were saved. About 25,- 
000 bu. wheat were badly damaged. 
Some of it will be salvaged for hog 
feed. Total loss, including all the 
wheat, will be about $50,000 to $75,- 
000, according to officials. The ele- 
vator, which was purchased four 
years ago from the Farmers Coopera- 
tive Commission Co., Hutchinson, was 
one of two owned by the firm in 
Belpre. The elevator will have to be 
completely rebuilt. 

















SANDWICH PROMOTION GOES OVER—Many bakers have taken full 
advantage of the tie-in opportunities available in connection with the “All- 
America Summer Sandwich” promotion of the Millers’ Long Range Program. 


‘Thé accompanying illustrations show how several bakeries in Chicago are 


capitalizing on the posters, counter displays and reprints of national adver- 
tisements furnished by the program. 

(1) Janet Sachs eyes the Fibber McGee counter display as she buys a loaf 
of enriched bread from Mrs. Margaret Ericson at Carlson’s Bakery. 

(2) Mrs. Frieda Schroeder (left) adjusts the recipe pad on the counter 
display at Hoenig’s Bakery, while Mrs. Helen Niziolek reads the instructions 
that come with the kit. 

(3) While her mother buys. a loaf of bread at Bauer’s Bakery, Lorraine 
Pruszynski takes one of the free recipe sheets attached to the counter 
display. The salesladies are Delores Bauer (left) and Elsa Rackow. 

(4) Mrs. Michael Szot (left) and Mrs. Marie Mense, Central Park Pastry 
Shop, study one of the Millers’ Long Range Program advertisements appear- 
ing in Ladies Home Journal. The ad features the same flags of enrichment 
which are featured in the counter display materials. 

(5) Mrs. Hans Puettner, Puettner’s Bakery, takes fresh baked goods from the 
display window, which carries a prominently displayed promotion piece of the 
sandwich campaign. Customers frequently ask if the bread is real, Mrs. 
Puettner says, giving her a chance to explain that it is real and that the six 
plastic flags represent the nutrients present in enriched bread. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Willem A. Meurs, Luchsinger, 
Meurs & Co., flour importing firm of 
Amsterdam, had a visit with William 


R. Law, president of the British Na-. 


tional Association of Flour Importers, 
at the Royal Northern Yacht Club, 
Rhu, Scotland. Mr. Meurs, accom- 
panied by his wife, Grar, has been 
touring Britain on vacation, taking 
in England, Scotland and Wales. 

s 

Augustus L. Searle, president of 
the Searle Grain Co., Minneapolis, 
was one of 53 passengers aboard a 
Pan American World Airways Strato- 
cruiser that was forced to turn back 
to Shannon airport, Ireland, after 
a motor failed on a transatlantic 
flight. The landing was made easily 
on three engines. Mr. Searle had at- 
tended the wedding of his grand- 
daughter, Elizabeth Gilchrist, for- 
merly of Winnipeg. 

& 

Miss Anne McBurney, office assist- 
ant to John H. Blake, New York flour 
broker, left July 9 for a three weeks’ 
trip to the West Coast during which 
she will stop off at the Grand Can- 
yon, Banff and Lake Louise. 

* 


J. W. Kutz, assistant manager, 
durum department, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, was 
a New York visitor during the week 
ending July 9. 


Robert 8S. Whiteside, assistant di- 
rector of the special markets and in- 
dustrial division, Winthrop-Stearns, 
Inc., New York, was a business caller 
in Minneapolis July 8. 

1 

©. B. Copeman, vice chairman of 
Maclaren & Sons, Ltd., London, Eng., 
was a visitor at the Minneapolis of- 
fice of The Northwestern Miller last 
week, His company publishes busi- 
ness journals in the feed, baking, fer- 
tilizer, rubber and other related fields. 
Among these publications is the 


British Baker, official organ of Bri- 
tain’s national association of bakers. 
Mr. Copeman is on a _ round-the- 
world business trip embracing the 
U.S., Canada, New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia. His wife accompanies him. She 
has preceded him by air to the Fiji 
Islands, where they will visit: rela- 
tives. The journéy will require, for 
completion, three and a half months. 
a 

H. V. Dunnell, vice president and 
director of the Minot Flour Mill Co. 
of Glasgow and Minot, N.D., has es- 
tablished headquarters in New York 
as eastern representative for the mill 
and will work in cooperation with 
James G. Webster, New York flour 
broker, who has handled the account 
in this territory for many years. 
Mrs. Dunnell is with her husband 
and they have established their home 
in Englewood, N.J. 

* 

Edwin 8. Thompson, New York 
flour broker, was married July 9 to 
Erna Sveinbjornsdottir, Reykjavik, 
Iceland, whom ‘he met while she was 
on a visit in this country. Their at- 
tendants were New York council- 
man Edward Rager and Mrs. Gudrun 
Camp. The couple left immediately 
for a short trip. 


Raymond B. Kroutil, vice president 
of the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain 
Co., accompanied by his wife and 
daughter, is spending several weeks’ 
vacation in Alaska. 

& 

Harry Lungaard, president and 
general manager of the Ada (Okla.) 
Milling Co., with Mrs. Lungaard, is 
on a vacation in Michigan. 

® 

Claude F. Tillma, Oklahoma City 
branch manager of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., will leave Aug. 1, accompaied 
by his daughter, Ann Tillma, for a 
motor trip on the Pacific Coast. Their 
itinerary will include visits in Los 








HOST TO YACHT CLUB—John 8S. Pillsbury, center, above, chairman of 
the board, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was host to the entire mem- 
bership of the Minnetonka Yacht Club recently prior to the Southways 
cup races. With Mr. Pillsbury are, left to right, Edmund P. Pillsbury, 
vice president of the Pillsbury grain division; John 8S. Pillsbury, ZJr., 
Minneapolis attorney; Charles. H. Bell, director of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, and Philip W. Pillsbury, president of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


Angeles, Portland, Glacier and Yel- 
lowstone National Parks, and Banff, 
Canada. They will be gone three 
weeks. ; 

& 


William D. McIntyre, president of 
the Tender-Krust Baking Co., Eau 
Claire, Wis., has been elected vice 
president of the board of regents of 
normal schools in Wisconsin. 


Dr. and Mrs. J. A. Shellenberger 
are parents of a daughter, their sec- 
ond, born July 2. Dr. Shellenberger 
is head of the department of milling 
industry, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan. 

* 


N. O. Cotham, Oklahoma City office 
manager of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has 
motored with his family to Kentucky 
for two weeks’ vacation. 


A. G. Parker, past president of the 
Bread Manufacturers of South Aus- 
tralia, and Mrs. Parker, recently vis- 
ited with representatives of the U:S. 
baking industry when Arthur Vos, 
Jr., president of the American Bak- 
ers Assn., presented Mrs. Parker 
with an armful of Colorado carna- 
tions in Denver. Walter H. Hopkins, 
director of the Bakers of America 
Program, and Foote, Cone & Beld- 
ing advertising executives were also 
present. The Parkers are on a world- 
wide tour, making a study of modern 
trends in bread production and dis- 
tribution. 


-———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LONG RANGE PROGRAM 
PLEDGES BEING RENEWED 


CHICAGO — Renewal pledges for 
support of the Millers Long Range 
Program are being received by the 
Millers National Federation in re- 
sponse to contracts submitted to all 
federation members recently. Among 
the early subscribers, the MNF an- 
nounced, are four companies which 
had not previously supported the 
program financially. 

“The present crop of pledges are 
to provide funds for the Millers Long 
Range Program through 1950,” the 
MNF said, “and they are payable 
in 1949 in accordance with the prin- 
ciple that an association and promo- 
tion program must be financed a 
period of months ahead. The present 
pledges are contingent upon a total 
sign-up representing 75% of the do- 
mestic flour production by federa- 
tion members.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW ELEVATOR MANAGER 


FRANKFORT — Charles Rogers, 
associated with the Frankfort (Ind.) 
Feed & Grain Co, for a number of 
years, has become manager of the 
Goldsmith grain elevator. 


DEATHS 


John L. Moore, 57, secretary of the 
A. L. Kiefer Co., Milwaukee, manu- 
facturer of equipment for the baking 
and food industries, died at his home 
July 7 shortly after being brought 
there from his office where he had 
suddenly become ill. Death was at- 
tributed to a heart attack. 


Robert W. Miller, 42, a foreman for 
the Keebler-Weyl Baking Co., Phila- 
delphia, died last week at his home 
in near-by Wyncote, Pa. Surviving 
are his widow, Maree, and three 
daughters. 
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Kenneth L. Nordstrom 


PROMOTED—Kenneth L. Nordstrom 
has been appointed general milling 
superintendent for General Mills, 
Inc., succeeding Elmer A. Whiteman, 
who retired June 1, having reached 
the company’s retirement age. The 
announcement was made by E. E. 
Kuphal, director of manufacture for 
the company. Mr. Nordstrom is a na- 
tive of Kansas and was graduated 
from the milling school at Kansas 
State College in 1939. He joined the 
GMI organization shortly after his 
graduation and has been on the mill- 
ing staffs at the company’s mills in 
Kansas City, Oklahoma City, Buffalo 
and Minneapolis. 





Flour Sales 








(Continued from page 14) 


developed in the deep South. Buyers 
showed little inclination to follow 
the upturn in prices and fell back to 
their policy of taking limited 
amounts for nearby shipment. The 
premium of spring flour over winter, 
which is made necessary by the old 
crop firmness of wheat in the former 
area, puts that type at a disadvan- 
tage in the minds of buyers. 


PACIFIC DEMAND 
A LITTLE BETTER 


Pacific Northwest mills reported 
some 30-day buying of flour by bak- 
ers during the time the heavy vol- 
ume was on in the Southwest, but 
for the most part the trade con- 
tinued dull. No export business was 
reported and mills were operating 
almost entirely on the basis of the 
moderate domestic consumption. 
This, of course, was sufficient to take 
care of only part of their capacity. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 251,238 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 73.6% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 
2,937,915 sacks compared with 3,189,- 
153 in the previous week and 3,229,- 
519 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 3,810,498 and three years ago 
3,029,974. Flour production increased 
5,000 sacks in the Pacific Northwest 
over a week ago while production de- 
creased 130,000 sacks in the North- 
west, 46,000 in the Southwest, 100,000 
in Buffalo and 20,000 in the Central 
and Southeast. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: The milifeed situation is 
very irregular, with price differentials be- 
tween the types showing considerable re- 
adjustment from a week ago. Further lib- 
eral purchases of bran for grasshopper 
bait in Wyoming and Montana boosted bran 
prices about $4 ton and cleaned the mar- 
ket of most offerings for 10 days to two 
weeks. Standard midds. were slow sale 
and slumped a dollar under a week ago, 
so that bran and standard midds. are barely 
$1 apart. Flour midds. and red dog, on the 
other hand, advanced $2 and $5 respec- 
tively, due to light offerings and a good 
demand. Quotations July 11: bran $46.50, 
standard midds. $47.50, flour midds. $53, 
red dog $56.50 ton, Minneapolis. 

Dulath: Demand has improved, the trend 
is higher and supplies are low; pure bran 
$47.50, standard bran $46.50, standard 
midds. $49.50, flour midds. $53.50, mixed 
feeds $52.50, red dog $55. 

Kansas City: Demand for bran has held 
steady due to the lengthening drouth in the 
Bast which has taxed feed supplies there. 
Large scale purchases of bran by the gov- 
ernment for grasshopper poison also is a 
strengthening factor. Meanwhile, shorts are 
rather draggy and have declined to a point 
only $1 ton over bran. A good mixed car 
demand is absorbing a fair share of the 
eurrent shorts output, but there is still 
plenty to go around for the straight car 
trade. Quotations July 11, Kansas City: 
bran $43@43.50, shorts $44@44.50. 

Hutchinson: Demand from drouth areas 
of the East helped bolster the falter- 
ing  millfeed market last week. Another 
sustaining factor was heavy purchases of 
bran by the government in its grasshopper 
poisoning campaign. All this resulted in 
higher levels for bran while the heavier 
offal slumped. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis: bran $43@43.50, gray shorts $45@46. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations, July 9, carlots, 
burlaps: wheat bran $50@52, gray shorts 
$52@54, delivered TCP, about $4 higher 
on bran but $1@2 lower on shorts, com- 
pared to the previous week. Offerings of 
bran are light and only moderate on 
shorts; demand for bran is fair, but im- 
proved for shorts at the decline. 

ina: Demand is good for bran and 
slow for shorts. Bran is $3 ton higher 
and shorts $3 ton lower. Supplies of bran 
are scarce but there are plenty of shorts 
to go around. Quotations, basis Kansas 





WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 
APPOINTS JAMES C. ORR 


SALINA, KANSAS—James C. Orr 
has been appointed bakery sales man- 
ager for the Western Star Mill Co. 
Salina. Mr. Orr formerly was with 
General Mills, Inc., as salesman in 
the Michigan territory and with the 
Standard Milling Co. in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and Ohio territory. 

Before becoming associated,» with 
the flour milling industry, Mr. Orr 
represented Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
and the National Grain Yeast Corp. 
in bakery sales in the mideastern 
states. 

Mr. Orr is president of the Pitts- 
burgh Flour Distributors Assn. and 
a director of the Bakers Courtesy 
Club of Pittsburgh. He will move to 
Salina immediately, with his family, 
from his present home in Connels- 
ville, Pa. 








































James C.. Orr 
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bry A bran $43.50@44, gray shorts $46@ 
46.50, 


Omaha: The supply of shorts was ex- 
tremely low and demand increased on all 


sides. Quotations: bran $43.50, shorts $46 
@47. : 
Chicago: Demand ts fair and supplies are 


light. Bran $48.50@49, standard midds. $49 
@50.50, flour midds. $56@58.50, red dog $59 
@59.50. 

Toledo: Millfeed is showing strength, with 
bran quoted at $50 and middlings $53, in 
sacks, both quick and prompt shipment, 
f.o.b. mill. 


St. Louis: The market is better for 
both nearby bran and shorts. Demand is 
good for nearby bran and fair for shorts. 
There is some inquiry for September de- 
livery. Bran is $1.25 higher, shorts are 
steady to 50¢ up. Quotations: bran $46.75 
@47.25, gray shorts $49.25@50.25. 


Buffalo: The continued action of the 
in placing large orders for 
additional quantities of bran for grass- 
hopper bait has considerably strength- 
ened the millfeeds market. The price trend 
is somewhat lower, while the demand is 
well in excess of supplies. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Buffalo: bran $50.50@51, standard midds. 
$53.50@54, flour midds. $58@59, red dog 
$60@61. 

Philadelphia: A ‘slackening demand for 
millfeed has witnessed the development of 


an easy undertone in the local market. 
This has also had the effect of im- 
proving the supply situation. However, 


dealers point out that this situation can 
change overnight, especially in view of 
drouth conditions. The July 9 quotation 
on standard bran is off $1 from the pre- 
vious week to $58, while a $3 decline 
leaves standard midds. at $62, and red 
dog’s $2 dip finds it at $68. 

Boston: Millfeed quotations are gener- 
ally lower, reflecting supplies slightly in 
excess of the demand. Buying was dis- 
appointing in the opinion of mill agents 
who anticipated substantial interest be- 
cause of the continued drouth in this area. 
Most of the activity was confined to lots 
of limited proportions for immediate de- 
livery, with practically no interest for for- 
ward business. 

Spring bran was the* most stable dur- 
ing the week, moving in a narrow range 
and finally closing unchanged. Middlings 
dipped $3.50 while mixed feeds lost $3. 


Red dog also was comparatively weak 
losing $3.50@4. Quotations July 9: spring 
bran $56.50@57, middlings $62.50, mixed 


feeds $59.50, red dog $64.50. 


Pittsburgh: Sales of millfeeds increased 
last week. Business is expressed as being 
very brisk in all lines. Both wholesalers 
and retailers have been buying larger 
amounts over the entire area, but grain 
merchants still show caution and limit 
their coverage of needs to no more than 
30 days ahead. Quotations, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh: bran $57.30@58.80, standard midds. 
$59.80@63.50, flour midds. $62.30@65.80, red 
dog $65.30@66.80. 

New Orleans: The differential between 
bran and shorts has narrowed considerably, 
with bran strengthening due in part to the 
demand for bait on the hopper control pro- 
gram. Future prices are somewhat erratic, 
but pressure by the mills has eased off. 
Mixers and jobbers are limiting purchases 
to immediate and nearby delivery. Export 
inquiries are small, with no sales report- 
ed. Bran $53@53.50, shorts $55@55.50. 


Seattle: The market on millrun was ex- ° 


tremely quiet, and while supplies were 
very tight due to low flour production, 
buyers were very reluctant. Thus the mar- 
ket was somewhat unsettled. Quick and 
on-track cars were reported to have trad- 
ed at slight discounts from the regularly 
quoted market of $51@51.50, and there 
were reports of trades having been con- 
cluded as low as $50. Millers were not 
pressing the market because their pro- 
duction did not force them to, and the 
feed trade was buying on a _ hand-to- 
mouth basis. Some Argentine material ar- 
rived during the week, and reports stated 
that a portion of it was in bad order due 
to damage en route, although the quality 
of the merchantable portion was said to 
be equal to domestic in every way. Mar- 


ket quiet; $51 delivered, common transit 
points. 

Portland: Mill run $51, middlings $56 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained un- 


changed during the past week, with de- 
mand and supply about equal. Plants 
worked to capacity seven days and some 
six days and bookings run into August. 
Quotations: red bran and mill run $49; 
middlings $54; to Denver: red bran and 
mill run $56, middlings $61; to California: 
red bran and mill run $56.50, middlings 
$61.50, f.0.b. San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. 

Toronto-Montreal: The market for these 
products is firmer. Quotations: bran $59, 
shorts $60, middlings $60, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for all types of mill- 
feed was fairly good, and there is no 
suggestion of any accumulation of sup- 
plies. In-fact all stocks were moving freely 
with the large percentage of the output 
from western mills going to eastern Can- 
ada. Quotations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta bran $50.50@53, shorts $50.50@ 
54; small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Both domestic demand and 
mill prices for milifeed are now at about 
a standstill. Feeders are using substitutes 
in the face of the continued high prices. 
Sales of late are classed as definitely sub- 
normal. Prices are unchanged, cash car 
levels being: bran $64. 55, shorts $67.55, 


. Miiddlings $58.55. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 lb. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 
Ib.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 





Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St.Louis Buffalo 
SE TOI: sip havin pdinnsd doas $...@6.95 $...@6.55 $...@... $...@... $7.05@7.15 
Spring top patent ............. 5.75@6.02 .., bis Pot BNR és ee Se ae 
Spring high gluten ............ ++-@... 600@6.15 ...@... +.+@... 6.26@6.30 
i, TT Ts oe ---@... 5.95@6.10 re. Sere --@5.85 <F pee 
Spring —stam@ard. < .. iiss oes ets 5.65@5.92 5.80@5.90 eye bE ..@5.75 6.05@6.10 
Spring first clear .............. 5.34@5.56 5.25@5.70 oe J cae --@4.44 5.65@5.75 
Hard winter family ............ Pe SA «+:@... 5.50@6.60 +-@6.25 ...@... 
Hard winter short ............ 5.16@5.50 ...@... 5.15@5.30 --@6.35 ...@... 
Hard winter standard ......... 5.06@5.45 ...@... 6.00@5.10 --@5.20 5.70@5.75 
Hard winter first clear ....... --@4.35 ....@... 3.80@3.90 «-@4.50 §.40@5.45 
Soft winter family ............ RF sets os re a --@6.56 ...@... 
Soft winter short patent ...... §.85@6.85 ...@... 5.90@6.60 + -@5.50 5.25@5.30 
Soft winter standard ......... 4.75 @5.95 i ee waieGe ses 5 a ee ee OF 
Soft winter straight ........... ee ~-@... 4.756@4.85 --@4.70 6.05@5.10 
Soft winter first clear ........ 5.15 @5.75 By ve Se -@4.10 4.15@4.20 
Rye flour, white .............. 4.00 @ 4.30 «+ @4.25 san @s -@4.60 4.85@4.90 
Pee ON, WII os o's bb dices exceed 3.20@3.40 - @3.65 Sy We --@3.50 3.75@3.80 
Durum, gran., balk ....656.0 50% 5.41@5.58 - @5.35 -@. ~. @5.95 -@5.74 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
ie a Sa eer $...@7.25 $7.05@7.25 $...@... $6.94@7.15 $...@.. 
Spring high gluten ............ 6. 30@6. 40 6.60@6.70 6.32@6.52 6.27@6.74 a as 
Se ern ee -@ ... 6,40@6.50 6.22@6.42 6.15@6.59 ow os 
Spring standard ............... 6. 05@6. 25 6.30@6.40 6.12@6.32 6.05@6.49 --@.. 
Spring first clear .............. 5.60@5.75 5.75@5.90 -+»@ ... 6.565@5.94 c@.. 
Hard winter short ............. 5.70@6.00 5.70@5.80 5.82@6.02 5.54@5.79 as 
Hard winter standard ......... 5. pee 70 5.60@5.70 5.52@5.77 5.39@5.64 oe 
Soft winter family ............ o«+@... 7.24@7.27 ey vw 02 @ a 
Soft winter straight ........... 4. tbo. 90 o++@... 4,92@6.47 5 tae ca ee 
Soft winter standard .......... 5.20@5.30 ...@... +. a cour os 
Rye flour, white ............... 4. 35@4. 60 4.45 @4.55 es ae 4.30@ 4.50 Gwe 
Wie NGG, GME | ov ee Ce Reetevewes -@. +) aa ae ms 3.70@4.00 a aN 
Durum, gran., bulk ............. 5.76@ 5.97 ee --@. -.@5.89 ao 
Seattle Los Annee Toronto **winnipes 
Family patent ... $...@7.20 ” -@. Spring top patent] .. $...@11.00 $11.15 @11.40 
Bluestem ........ .. @6.30 Spring second patent{ -@10.50 10.65@10.90 
Bakery grades --@6.60 .. _@ Soe Spring first clear{ oe 9.4 ASS LS 
i, eae ~-@6.7%6  ...@..» Spring exports§ ..... «--@14.00 -.-@ 
Ontario soft winterst -@ 9.30 -@ 


**cottons,’ Fort William basis. tSecondhand jutes. {98-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, in tons, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points: 


St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Bein tie iv er ane 








Chicago Minneapolis 
Spring bran ....... $48.50@49.00 $....@46.50 
Hard winter bran .. CEE e.dpe ek Oy 
Soft winter bran .. ee, ee + 6: Di-towe 


Kansas City 
43.00 @ 43.50 


eee coves rr erie 
46.75 @ 47.25 50.00@52.00 


Standard midds.* 49.00 @50.50 --@47.50 SS Biss Fr, sire Tey ater 
Flour midds.t ..... 56.00 @58.50 ...@53.00 44.00 @ 44.50 49.25@50.25 52.00 @ 54.00 
5 59.00@59.50 .. @56.50 so ea BSS cpa te ds Pre, Roe 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $50.50@51.00 $....@58.00 $56.50@57.00 $57.30@58.80 pe (oR 
Standard midds.* 53.50 @54.00  @62.00 @ 62.50 59.80 @63.50 cee, Pee 
Flour midds.¢ ..... 58.00@59.00 ae ere ei 1. Ae 62.30@65.80 oo O yvat 
TRO GOR oo 0's a¥0.5.0 0% 60.00 @61.00 . @ 68.00 - @64,50 65.30@ 66.80 +. @ Fsaz 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
POPOMO 66 eid evees ve $....@59.00 $....@60.00 $....@60.00 
qWinnipeg ........+-- 50. 50@53. 00 50. 50@54. 90 soe ead e 


*Rrown shorts. {Fort William basis. 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents and bushels: 


tGray shorts. 
































WHEAT FLAX 
-—Mi poli ¢ Chi -—Kansas City—, Mpls. 
July Sept. Dec July Sept. Dec. Mar. July Sept. Dec. Oct. 
July 4 HOLIDAY 
July 5 .. 223% 202% 201% 195% 198% 201 198% 192% 193% 193% 370 
July 6 .. 229% 208% 207% 201% 203% 205% 203% 199% 200% 200 360 
July 7 .. 229% 210% 209% 202 204 206% 204% 200 200% 200 360 
July 8 .. 227% 208% 207% 201% 204% 204% 202% 199% 199% 199% 360 
July 9 .. 227% 208% 206% 200% 203% 204% 202 198% 198% 198% 360 
7--CORN— RYE OATS—-—. 
‘Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Oct. July Sept. July Sept July Sept. 
July 4.. HOLIDAY 
July 6 .. 136% 127% 138% 142% 133% 135% 134% 134% 61% 61% 57% 57% 
July 6 .. 137% 129 142% 145% 135% 137% 137% 137% 62% 62% 58% 58% 
July 7 .. 137% 128% 140% 145 135% 137 137 137% 63% 64% 59% 59 
July 8 .. 137% 127% 140% 144 135 136% 136% 137% 63% 63% 58% 58% 
July 9 .. 136% 127% 141% 145% 135% 136% 137 137% 63 63% 58% 58% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted) on July 2, and correesponding date of a year ago: 














7-——Wheat—. orn——, -—Oats—, --—Ry --Barley— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
Baltiasere. 06 sie elas 2,151 760 3,120 19 426 5 516 12 177 72 
ee Pe ree 230 ae S° ‘> éy bis od ot Po o° 
Ps ae 2,524 284 828 412 1,309 §22 22 o-* 621 139 
pO ae ee 141 512 72 215 209 be de ov 147 + 
eo” Brrr errr es 5,894 295 1,466 1,287 537 177 =+1,467 96 196 173 
Duluth ° 12,964 4,262 355 310 584 124 243 3,711 223 
Ft. Worth Fe esieu® 7,261 10,466 126 61 173 193 6 b6 18 13 
Galveston ......... 3,113 3,388 pa w at dé a's eb 3 1 
Hutchinson ...... ---» 40,117 10,504 ws i ae an ee 7 ae P 
Indianapolis ......... 335 58 682 655 67 27 31 2 on = 
Kansas City ........ 27,284 10,454 158 126 11 12 we 46 42 75 
Milwaukee ........... 1,208 332 Hy ‘2 14 5 ve +» 1,266 1,859 
Minneapolis ......... 5,959 394 147 530 1,525 61 478 239 3,296 2,084 
New Orleans ........ 1,756 731 150 14 3 17 be o. de ee 
jt aR 257 121 457 3 190 s os 42 ai 2 
CG Ms id 880 eS 12,610 1,560 508 401 66 40 27 17 36 67 
ee aes 555 ws 293 ba ¥ oe 42 old 40 
Philadelphia ..... es 470 412 1,075 69 298 ae 24 14 20 131 
Sioux City ........ ‘ 968 ° 3 247 150 107 11 2 oT 45 4 
eee 3,469 1,106 362 379 38 229 ba ine 10 5 
ae eS ee 3,185 866 193% 163 68 9 12 2 12 6 
, 0 ee 6,861 6,188 ae om Rie eg ie ot on 2 
eo ee eer ei ye a 755 ~~ 441 Ss ‘2 be ~ se 298 
GOB Gacy Side «cet nde ac 21 ove é ne os , bm 
, Pe ee ne 110,057 62,717 10,387 5,087 5,625 1,440 2,905 436 9,895. 4,806 
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Air Blitz on Grasshoppers Puts Down 
Threat of Plague in Wyoming, Montana 


DENVER—tThe air war on grass- 
hoppers in Wyoming and Montana 
has “temporarily” put down the 
threat of. a plague in the grain- 
producing sections of those two 
states. 

J. R. Dutton, chief of the grass- 
hopper control division of the US. 
Department of Agriculture, empha- 
sized the word “temporary” in re- 
porting the results of an aeroplane 
poison-spreading campaign against 
the "hoppers. He estimated that 1% 
million acres had been baited. 

Mr. Dutton said that if the Wyo- 
ming-Montana ’hoppers had been left 
alone, they would have been fully 
as tough as the locust swarms that 
descended on the grain belt in the 
30s to lay waste to millions of acres 
of croplands all the way from Can- 
ada to Texas. 

Officials of the Bureau of Entom- 
ology and Plant Quarantine, said in 
reviewing this year’s "hopper plague 
that the outbreak reached their 
“most fearful expectations.” Every 
state west of the Mississippi and two 
in the lake region states had direc- 
tors of grasshopper control work this 
year. 

The cost of spreading poison bait 
for the pests was borne by agree- 
ment and in general, one half of the 
cost was paid from federal funds, 
one fourth by the state, 15% by coun- 


"HOPPER BRAN PURCHASES 
TOTAL 500 CARS 


Purchase of 500 cars of bran for 
grasshopper poison bait purposes in 
Wyoming and Montana have been 
made so far this season, according to 
Paul C. Wirth, Denver, in charge of 
grasshopper control work in_ the 
Intermountain region, who was in 
Minneapolis last week. Mr. Wirth 
purchased over 80 carloads for ship- 
ment by July 15, following takings 
of 127 cars the previous week for 
early July delivery to the infested 
areas. 

Most of the bran bought so far has 
been from southwestern sources, Mr. 
Wirth stated, although last week’s 
takings were largely from the North- 
west. He said that additional pur- 
chases would depend on further ap- 
propriations of funds to continue the 
control work. 


ty and 10% by individual land 
owners. 

Newer insecticides, such as chloro- 
dane and toxaphene, were put to good 
use. 

The Department of Agriculture 
started the aerial campaign against 
the "hoppers with a $1 million ap- 
propriation. Congress, prodded by 


farmers and ranchers, now is consid- 
ering another and larger emergency 
fund to carry on the campaign. 

Poison is spread from aeroplanes 
in advance of the insect invasion. 
Bran is used principally as a carrier 
for the poison. 

David Hall of the information divi- 
sion of the entomology bureau, said 
that the 1949 invasion of the Western 
Range Locust, a flying species of 
"hopper, had its beginning in south 
central Nevada in 1938. Last month 
billions of these insects flew by easy 
stages—two to six miles a day— 
northwestward out of Nevada into 
southeast Oregon and northeast Cali- 
fornia. 

The main body of pests covered an 
area roughly about 70 miles long 
and 50 miles wide. They. move 
against the prevailing winds and the 
noise of their wings has been de- 
scribed as similar to the distant rum- 
ble of a big waterfall. 

The nymphs or infant ’hoppers do 
the most severe direct crop damage. 


—_——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BUYS INTO GRAIN FIRM 
WHITE HEATH, ILL. — Francis 
White, Champaign, has purchased an 
interest in the White Heath Grain 
Co. and has taken over management 
of the firm from H. M. York, former 
manager. 





Flour Production 
by Canadian Mills 


Down 912% in May 


TORONTO—Wheat flour produc- 
tion during May, 1949, by Canadian 


mills totaled 1,569,841 bbl., compared 
with 1,732,093 bbl. for the same 
month of 1948 for a decline of 94%%. 
Total production for the first 10 
months of the present crop year 
amounted to 17,220,783 bbl., while for 
a like period of the previous year 
the total production was 20,461,986 
bbl., or a decline of about 16% for 
the present year. 

Winter wheat flour production for 
May, 1949, was 69,723 bbl., com- 
pared with 85,875 bbl. for the same 
month last year. The decline was 
about 25%. Total winter wheat flour 
output for the first 10 months of the 
current crop year was 1,158,559 bbl., 
a gain of 466,813 bbl. over the 691,- 
746 bbl. total for the same period 
of the 1947-48 crop year. 

Mills reporting May operations had 
a total milling capacity of 99,280 bbl. 
per 24-hour day and over a 25-day 
working period in the month 63.3% 
of this was effective. 

Production of millfeeds for May 
amounted to 52,634 tons compared 
with 63,386 tons for the same month 
in 1948. 

Wheat flour exports for May 
amounted to 918,834 bbl. compared 
with 1,130,144 bbl. for the correspond- 
ing month last year. Total exports 
for the 10-month period August-May 
amounted to 9,282,396 bbl. while for 
the same period in the previous crop 
year the amount was 11,894,064 bbl. 
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COTTON GOODS INDEX 15.99 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton godds 


index, a composite figure reflecting 


wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 15.99 
as compared with 17.99 a year ago. 
The Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
pound of cloth is 24.22 as compared 
with 27.71 a year ago. 





R. T. Claycomb 


PROMOTED—Richard T. Claycomb 
has been appointed editor of the OCar- 
gill Crop Bulletin, according to a 
recent announcement by Cargill, Inc. 
Mr. Claycomb received a degree in 
agronomy from Iowa State College, 
Ames, following military service, and 
became associated with Cargill in 
July, 1948. He has been assistant 
editor of the bulletin for the past 
six months. 


New Crop Buying 
by CCC Lagging 
Far Behind 1948 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. started the new crop 
year with relatively insignificant pur- 
chases of wheat, grain sorghums and 


.rye last week. 


During the period July 1-8, wheat 
purchases were 935,000 bu., grain 
sorghums 610,714 bu. and rye 44,088 
bu. 

In previous years, the CCC speeded 
up procurement as the crop was har- 
vested, but with heavy supplies of 
loan defaulted wheat from the old 
crop on hand and the slowness of 
farmers to market new crop supplies, 
the government procurement sched- 
ule is dragging. 
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W. J. BREWER RETIRES; 
53 YEARS IN MILLING 


TOPEKA, KANSAS — William J. 
Brewer, who has been assistant gen- 
eral manager of Forbes Bros.-Central 
Mills Corp., Topeka, Kansas, for the 
past 15 months, is retiring this week 
and will move to Colorado Springs, 
Colo., Aug. 1. 

Mr. Brewer has been associated 
with the flour milling and feed man- 
ufacturing industries for more than 
53 years. He started in 1896 in the 
Buffalo office of the Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co., and five 
years later was made Buffalo man- 
ager for the Duluth-Superior Milling 
Co., both subsidiaries of the Standard 
Milling Co. at that time. 

In 1911, he joined the Thompson 
Milling Co., Lockport, N.Y., as vice 
president and sales manager, holding 
that position for 14 years, when he 
went to Minneapolis as one of the 
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eastern sales managers for the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. Later he was asso- . 
ciated with the Wichita unit of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., the Red Star Milling 
Co., as assistant sales manager and 
later in charge of Missouri territory 
for 12 years. 

In 1937 he transferred to the feed 
business as sales manager of the 
Lipscomb Grain & Seed Co., Spring- 
field, Mo., for 11: years, going from 
there to Topeka. 

Although retiring, Mr. Brewer will 
be associated with his son-in-law and 
daughter in operating the Ranch 
Autel, a new court-type hotel in 
Colorado Springs. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


ADMITTED TO BOARD 


TOLEDO—John Anderson, son of 
Harold Anderson, both of the Ander- 
son Elevator Co., and the Anderson 
Truck Terminal, Maumee, has been 
admitted to membership in the To- 
ledo Board of Trade. He is also a 
member of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPRING PIG CROP 15% 
LARGER THAN YEAR AGO 


WASHINGTON—The 1949 spring 
pig crop totaled 59,040,000 head, an 
increase of 15% from last spring, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reports. The number of sows far- 
rowing this spring was 15% above 
last spring. The number of pigs saved 
per litter was slightly higher than 
last year and the second highest on 
record. 

Reports on breeding intentions for 
the coming fall crop indicate a total 
of 5,832,000 sows to farrow, 13% 
above the number farrowed last fall. 
The combined 1949 spring and fall 
pig crop is now expected to be 96 
million head. A combined pig crop 
this size would be 13% above 1948 
and 8% above the 1938-47 average. 

The number of hogs six months old 
and over on farms and ranches June 
1 was 3% less than last year and 
15% below the 10-year average. The 
pe 1 number is the smallest since 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
we Ont... June 29, 1949, . (000’s omit- 
ed): 

Ft. William and Wheat Durum Oats Barl’y 

Port Arthur .. 5,948 483 1,434 3,214 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. ’ 1 173 86 
Churchill 496 i ea e 
Int., public and 

semi public ele- 

52 és 9 452 


13,980 484 1,616 3,752 
10,165 620 2,596 4,906 
Receipts during week ending June 29: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,000 184. 922 683 
Pacific seaboard. 772 oé 8 5 
Churchill 89 
Int., public and 
semi-public ele- 








1,867 184 930 688 
a during week ending June 29: 
t. Ar.— 


162 655 816 
2 143 28 


22 48 


Rail 3 
Other terminails* 10 ee 7 4 





3,144 163 857 899 
Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to June 29, 1949: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..149,829 14,668 51,560 45,526 
Pacific seaboard. 61,703 2 1,895 396 
Churchill 4,864 A = a 
Other terminals* 705 7 632 2,007 
Total shipments for the rep year Aug. 1, 
1948, to June 29, 1949: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..150,685 15, max 55,116 46,759 
Pacific seaboard. 55,720 2,965 447 
Churchill 5,314 €s 
Other terminals* 770 9 706 1,918 
*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 
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| | "July 12, 1949 
“New York Strike 
Settlement Accepted 
‘by Bakery Drivers 


Fan 





NEW YORK — A favorable vote 
July 10 by striking bakery truck 
drivers to accept the settlement 
which they rejected June 24 is ex- 
pected to pave the way for reopen- 
ing the plants of six of the largest 
bakeries in this area. The driver 
salesmen voted 777 to 358 to agree 
to the terms previously drawn up 
between their union leaders and the 
employers’ group. 

The men have been out since 
Feb. 28 when a strike at the 
plant of the Continental Baking Co. 
was followed by the closing of plants 
of Ward, General, Purity, Drake and 
Grennan baking companies. This, the 
workers claim, was a lockout and 
suits calling for more than $2 million 
back pay have been instituted against 
the five companies. Local 550, repre- 
senting the drivers, said they will 
not be dropped. 

Terms of the settlement call for 
retroactive pay of $20 a man; a $5 
weekly increase for driver salesmen 
and $6.50 a week for trailer truck 
drivers; $65 minimum weekly pay 
for .driver salesmen against the old 
minimum of $55, plus holiday, vaca- 
tion and working hours settlements. 

A report of “some progress” in ne- 
gotiations to settle a second dispute 
involving 2,500 bakers and inside 
bakery workers was made July 12 
and union officials predict complete 
settlement within the week. The 
meeting between union and employ- 
ers’ representatives was in session 
until 4:30 a.m. July 12, and negotia- 
tions were scheduled to be resumed 
July 13. Demands under discussion 
include a 20¢-an-hour wage increase, 
more vacation privileges, a welfare 
plan and other benefits. 


|. “BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


AUG. 3 OUTING PLANNED 
BY PRODUCTION CLUB 


NEW YORK—The annual summer 
outing of the Metropolitan Bakery 
Production Club, Inc., has been 
scheduled for Aug. 3 at the summer 
location of the New York Athletic 
Club, Travers Island, Pelham Manor, 
N.Y. 

The day’s activities will consist of 
lunch, followed by an afternoon of fun 
featuring the annual softball game 
between the bakers and allied trades- 
men, horse shoe pitching, a hole-in- 
one contest and many other attrac- 
tions. The outing, always a ‘stand- 
out affair for all bakery production 
men in the Metropolitan New York 
area, will be topped off with a din- 
ner in the spacious club house of the 
New York Athletic Club in the eve- 
ning. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


WAREHOUSES BURNED 

BELGRADE, MINN.—Two ware- 
houses of the Belgrade Flour Mill Co. 
were destroyed by fire recently. 
George Kolb, manager of the mill, 
placed the loss at between $40,000 
and $50,000, and said the blaze was 
apparently started by spontaneous 
combustion. 


———BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


EXPLAINS MARKETING 


KENTLAND, IND. — Everette B. 
Harris, secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, told at a dinner 
meeting of the North Central Indi- 
ana-Illinois Grain Assn. how the 
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grain raised by the farmer finds its 
way to the dining table. He explained 
how the free commodity markets 
make it possible for the U.S. not 
only to support itself but contribute 
much food to the rest of the world. 
He explained many of the basic fea- 
tures_of the commodity markets such 
as hedging, speculation, spot mark- 
kets and futures markets. He ex- 
plained also how grain can be har- 
vested largely in one month but sold 
over a period of a year. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wheat Dry Enough 
to Harvest Declared 


Suitable for Flour 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Wheat 
that is dry enough to harvest is not 
damaged by rain, so far as the mill- 
ing or baking character is concerned. 
That is the conclusion drawn by 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
scientists after investigating the ef- 
fect of rains on wheat quality. 


Wheat wet by rain during harvest 
is usually degraded when sold under 
the prevailing marketing system be- 
cause wetting has caused a lowering 
of the test weight and a decrease in 
the quantity of bright appearing ker- 
nels. A thorough study of the effect 
of rains on wheat quality was con- 
ducted by the Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 


These investigations disclosed that 
changes in wheat, after it was once 
dry enough to harvest, have resulted 
in no detrimental effect to the mill- 
ing or baking character. The lower- 
ing of the test weight caused by wet- 
ting was found to be due to the 
roughening of the bran coat and 
swelling of the kernel. 


Since the reduction in test weight 
does not indicate a decrease in flour 
yield during milling, the farmer is 
justified in objecting to a lower com- 
mercial grade on wheat that became 
wet during harvest, the statement 
from the state college said, but added 
that wetted grain that is piled on the 
ground with no means of drying is 
subjected to conditions not compar- 
able to the investigations made by 
the Kansas state staff. 
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Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 

to The Northwestern Miller by principal 

mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 

points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 

comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

June June July July 

18 25 9 

Four mills .... 27,902 26,708 26,267 *22,437 

*Incomplete. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts and shipments of milifeed at 

the principal distributing centers for the 

week ending June 25, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 

7-Receipts— -Shipments— 

1949 1948 1949 1948 

Minneapolis .. ave ue 15,300 10,950 

Kansas City .. 1,830 3,270 4,890 6,060 

Milwaukee .... 30 30 4,110 3,800 


Week ending July 2: 


Minneapolis .. eee «+. 14,040 11,550 
Kansas City .. 1,380 2,520 6,570 4,770 
Milwaukee .... 60 90 4,920 4,400 


Week ending July 9: 








Minneapolis é “ss wie 5,700 7,860 

Kansas City .. 1,830 2,040 4,920 4,860 

Milwaukee .... wee 60 3,930 3,170 
Flaxseed Receipts, Ship its and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending June 25, in thousand bushels: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
Minneapolis . 80 325 ae 17 8,738 1,185 
Duluth ...... os 16 -- 1141,431 113 


Week ending July 2: 


Minneapolis . 112 324 54 148,611 967 

Duluth ...... 3 10 65 -. 1,369 314 
Week ending July 9: 

Minneapolis . 105 282 3 438,659 855 

Muluth ...... ve 10 115 -- 1,256 292 





Ralph M. Davies 





John H. Schaefer 


MULLIN & DILLON CO. EXPANDS—W. E. Mullin, president, Mullin & Dil- 
lon Co., Minneapolis, has announced an expansion program to broaden the com- 
pany’s grain commission services. Joining the organization to head its grain 
commission department are F. M. Davies, his son, Ralph M. Davies, and John 
H. Schaefer. All have had long experience in the grain business and are 
widely known among Northwest grain shippers. F. M. Davies is one of the 
oldest men in the grain commission business in the Northwest, having 
started in the industry in 1883. In 1904, he formed the F. M. Davies Co., 
and in 1915 his son, Ralph, joined him in the business. The F. M. Davies 
Co., which had. developed a large commission business, was merged with 
the Hallet & Carey Co. in 1981 and the Davies continued with that com- 
pany until joining Mullin & Dillon. Mr. Schaefer began his grain career in 
1916 with the McCaull-Dinsmore Co., where he worked for several years 
with time out for service in World War I. Later he became associated with 
the E. S. Woodworth Co., and in 1932 joined the Hallet & Carey Co., where 
he continued until joining Mullin & Dillon. Mr. Schaefer has had wide experi- 
ence as a barley salesman, having specialized in that grain for several years. 





Senate Group Cuts ECA Budget; 
Cuts in Non-Basic Foods Seen 


WASHINGTON—Final Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee approval of 
an Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration budget for 1949-50 of $4,628 
million for western Europe, not in- 
cluding the Japanese or German oc- 
cupation zones, represents an ap- 
proximate reduction of $500 million 
from the original budget request of 
the reconstruction agency, officials 
estimated here this week. 

At the same time the Senate com- 
mittee authorized an additional $150 
million borrowing power of the ECA 
administrator through the Export- 
Import Bank, but earmarked $50 
million for loans to the Spanish gov- 
ernment. 

The Senate action does not leave 
its approved appropriation far out 
of line with that of the House, which 
earlier authorized a $4,624 million 
fund for western European nations. 

Other cuts now approved by con- 
gressional committees are those of 
reduced spending for the occupation 
zones. ECA had asked for $1 billion 
for the zones and the House gave the 
agency $925 million and the Senate 
an even $900 million. 

The Greek-Turkey aid requested by 
ECA was $50 million, which was ap- 
proved in the House but cut in the 
Senate to $45 million. The Senate 
also carved out $74 million from the 
fourth quarter of the 1949 fiscal year, 
although the House failed to make 
this reduction. 


Little Impact on Grains 
The impact of the cuts is heaviest 
on the ECA participating nations out- 


side the army control areas of Ger- 
many, Japan, Greece and the Turkish 
government, and according to ECA 
officials they will be felt most se- 
verely in procurement of food com- 
modities from the Western Hemi- 
sphere other than bread grains and 
absolute basic needs. 

The heaviest impact will be on 
meats from the dollar areas for the 
U.K. and fats and oils for France. 
It is said at ECA.that any reduc- 
tion in bread grains for western 
Europe could only be made at con- 
siderable further: personal sacrifice 
and possible reinstatement of bread 
rationing in the U.K. and in conti- 
nental Europe. 


The Senate committee-approved 
budget for ECA reflects a cut of 
approximately $500 million which will 
have to be taken off the western 
European programs. How the reduc- 
tions will be applied of course rests 
with the participating nations. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for July 2 and 9: 


BRAN— July 2 July 9 
OO as dione $....@*39.26 $42.35@ 42.75 
August ....... 38.10@ 38.26 38.60@ 38.75 
September .... 37.10@ 37.26 37.50@ 37.75 
October ...... 37.00@ 37.50 37.50@ 38.00 
November .... 38.20@ 38.75 38.25@ 39.00 
December 38.35@ 39.25 38.50@ 39.60 

SHORTS— 

DE. ths chs as $43.00@ 43.50 $43.26@ 44.25 
August ....... 42.25@ 43.50 42.60@ 43.60 
September 41.00@ 42.50 41.25@ 42.50 
October ...... 41.00@ 42.25 41.25@ 42.50 
November .... 40.50@ 42.00 41.25@ 42.25 
December - 40.00@ 41.50 41.25@ 42.00 
Sales (tons) .. 360 30 
*Sale. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: One of the heaviest waves 
of domestic flour buying in history struck 
the market last week and added an aver- 
age of 30 days of running time to mills 
in the Southwest. Domestic bakers were 
active buyers of flour for the next 120-day 
period and some extended their purchases 
into 1950. Most of the big chain buying 
for coverage of the next six months is yet 
to come, so considerable bakery flbur busi- 
ness is still on tap. Family flour business 
also was much improved, but export sales 
were even further reduced. 

Sales in the Southwest averaged 419% 
of capacity, compared with 148% the 
preceding week and 250% a year ago, Bx- 
port sales were only a fraction of 1% of 
this volume, The week's percentage was 
the largest figure reported to The North- 
western Miller in the last decade. Because 
mill capacity is substantially larger now 
and since practically all the business was 
with the domestic bakery trade, last week's 
bakery sales volume in the Southwest may 
be the largest of any one week in history. 

The purchase of a million and a half 
sacks of flour by a leading southwestern 
chain baker touched off the heavy wave 
of flour buying in the Southwest. For 
many months practically every baker in the 
country kept inventories of flour at an 
absolute miriimum. The trade was deter- 
mined to keep flour buying hand-to-mouth 
at least until the outcome of the winter 
wheat crop was known. What could have 
been the largest winter wheat crop on 
record fizzled out in the last few weeks 
of the growing period and segments of the 
trade began to realize production would 
be only 75 or 80% of earlier estimates. 
Another point is the fact that the gov- 
ernment owns so much of the old crop 
carry-over, and mill stocks of wheat are 
low. When bad reports began to come from 
the spring wheat growing regions as well, 
the thinking of some of the bakers changed 
and they decided they had better assure 
themselves of forward supplies at present 
price levels. 

So, when a few of the independent bak- 
ers took hold of 120-day or six-month 
chain booked 





supplies and the prominent 
for six to seven months ahead, the market 
caught fire. The leading purchases were 


made over the Fourth of July holiday and 
on July 6, 6 and 7 other bakers followed 
suit and covered for 120 days or further. 
July 5 aggregate sales by Kansas or nearby 
mills averaged over 1,000% of capacity and 
many mills in a short while extended run- 
ning time by at least 30 days. 

The heavy flour buying, together with 
disappointingly low receipts of new wheat 
at southwestern terminal markets, caused 
futures and cash trades to strengthen and 
wheat was off on a bullish trend during 
the period which normally witnesses a heavy 
movement. By July 7 flour business had 
run its course and business dropped off 
to the dullness which was characteristic 
of June. Considerably higher price was the 
stumbling block. 

Summing up the situation in 
trade as it now stands, it is apparent 
that the major independent bakers, many 
smaller bakers and a few of the primary 
chains are covered for at least 120 days. 
However, this leaves the leading eastern 
chains, which annually consume the greater 
share of flour produced, still to buy for the 
period beyond August. It is thought that 
another dip in the market will birng some 
of this trade in and another huge quantity 
of flour will be sold. Some expect this to 
occur this week. 


the bakery 


Family flour business also has taken a 
spurt. Nationally advertised brands an- 
nounced a series of advances in price which 
ultimately put values 30@40¢ sack over 


the pre-holiday price. This brought in many 
grocers and jobbers and p.d.s. buying for 
the time being has practically been aban- 
doned. Other family flour mills have shared 


in some of the business, and they too re- 
port a decline in. the number of p.d.s. con- 
tracts. A better than normal amount of 
business was also done last week with 
the biscuit, cracker and cookie trade and 
mixed car business in the South has been 
good. 

Export business was singularly quiet. 


Netherlands East Indies was a limited buy- 
er of 72% soft and hard wheat flour during 
the week, on the basis of $4.20@4.30 sacked, 
Gulf, for soft and $4.30@4.40 sacked, Gulf, 
for hard, There was some inquiry from 
Switzerland, South American markets were 
dull, awaiting the effectiveness of the sub- 


sidy plan which will be put into. opera- 
tion Aug. 
Kansas City mills and elevators were 


threatened with the possibilities of a strike 
in a wage dispute. A strike has been voted 
by the AFL union workers, but whether 
mills actually will have to close down will 
be determined by further developments. 
Meanwhile, mills in Kansas City ran at a 
reduced rate last week of only 78% of 
capacity, compared with 84% the preecding 
week and 85% a year ago. 

Clears were quoted at higher prices in 
relation to costs of the week and supplies 
were rather limited. Demand was fair. 

Quotations July 9%, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: 


hard winter bakery short patent 


$5.15@5.30, standard patent $5@5.10, 
straight $4.95@65.05; established brands of 
family flour $5.50@6.60, first clears $3.80 
@3.90, second clears $3.45@3.65, 1% ash 
clears or higher $3.15@3.25; soft wheat 
short patent $5.90@6.60, straight $4.75@ 
4.85, cake flour $5.60@6.50. 

Four mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 2 fair, 7 quiet, 2 slow, 3 dull. 

Omaha: Whirlwind buying of both bakery 
and family flour was enjoyed here last 
week by local millers. For the first’ week 
in many months millers had all the busi- 
ness they could handle. The buyer resist- 
ance all but broke down when, as some 
milling production chiefs explained, the 
buying public realized that flour quotations 
were as low as they ever would get. 

Meanwhile, millers observed some chang- 
ing conditions in the new crop of new. 
wheat. Varying reports generally agreed 
that the wheat was lighetr—54 to 58 Ilb.— 
and its protein content ranged from 11 to 
13.56%. 

Millers also learned that bakery and 
family flour stocks were not as low as 


predicted, but that the flour simply was 
not moving normally. Production was a 
full 56 to 6 days. No export or govern- 


ment business was reported. 

Quotations Omaha July 9: family all- 
purposes, carlots $6.03; high grade bak- 
ery $6.23; cake flour $6.25. 

Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 95%, 
compared with 90% a week ago and 108% 
a year ago. Domestic bookings were di- 
vided 70% to the family trade and 30% 
to the bakers. Operations averaged 90%, 
compared with 82% a week ago and 88% 
a year ago. Prices closed 15@20¢ sack high- 
er. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma points in 
100-lb. cottons, July 9: carlots, family 
short patent $5.60@6.30, standard patent 
$5.40@6, bakery, unenriched short patent 
$5.23@5.33, standard patent §5.08@5.18, 
straight grade $5.03@5.13; truck lots 35¢ 
higher on all grades. 


Hutchinson: It was another fairly good 
week for mills of this area, although they 
did not share in bookings by the large 
bakery chains. A flood of orders devel- 
oped over last week-end, preceding the 
holiday, but the rising market after the 
Fourth served to dry up interest. Not until 
the slight break late in the week was 
there an awakening of interest. Opera- 
tions generally continued on a 50% basis. 
Prices were up 5@10¢ sack. 

Texas: There was a vigorous reyival in 
demand last week for bakers flour, and fam- 
ily flour business continued good; total sales 
probably amounted to 150% of capacity. 
Operations continued at around 70% of 
capacity. Prices were up about 40¢ sack 
on family flour and 20¢ sack higher on 
bakers flour. Quotations: July 9, 100’s, cot- 
tons, delivered TCP: family flour, extra 
high patent $6.30@6.35; high patent $6@ 
6.05; standard bakers, plain $5.10@5.20; 
clears inactive and quoted unchanged at 
$4.25 @4.50. 

Salina: The demand for flour was very 
much improved this week with substantial 
bookings. Prices are about 30¢ sack high- 
er. Shipping directions are good, 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat millers en- 
joyed the most active flour trade in many 
months last week, with a decided trend 
toward round-lot buying and long-term con- 
tracts. The active trade came at the same 
time a tremendous flood of orders was 
received by winter wheat mills in the 
Southwest. A good deal of the spring 
trade was in family flour. 


Sales by northwestern mills 
averaged 259% of capacity, as compared 
with 66.3% the previous week and 67% 
a year ago. Shipments of flour from mills 
represented only 62% of capacity, against 
85.2% the week before, due to the holiday. 

In contrast with recent weeks, the num- 
ber of single to two-car order buyers was 
negligible, while 2,000- to 6,000-sack orders 
were sprinkled liberally through the busi- 
ness booked July 5-7. Contracts ran as 
long as 120 days. All of the larger inde- 
pendent bakers were in for springs, but 
the big chains have not yet taken hold. 
ixcept for the New York market, most 
of the eastern states users were active 
buyers and the central states was reported 
unusually active. On the price advance 
which developed about mid-week, demand 
from all classes of buyers quickly slack- 
ened. 

Family flour trade in springs was very 
good, These buyers apparently were influ- 
enced by the lively interest of bakers and 
also by a price mark-up which led many 
of them to believe they might have over- 
stayed the bear market. 

All in all, the week’s business built 
up unfilled order balances of spring wheat 
mills by at least 10 days. It is felt by most 
millers, however, that there still is a heavy 
volume of spring flour business yet to come, 
assuming that the big southwestern trade 
has not replaced a portion of it. 

Mills In Minneapolis ran at 50% of ca- 
pacity last week, the rate being cut down 
somewhat by the July Fourth holiday. The 
previous week mills ran at 61%, against 
61% a year ago. For the entire Northwest, 
mills last week operated at 52% of capacity, 
against 65% the previous week and 568% 
a year ago. 

Quotations July 11: standard patent $5.80 


last week 
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@65.90, short patent $5.95@6.10, high glu- 
ten $6@6.15, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.55, first clear $5.25@5.70, 
second clear $3.10@4.75, whole wheat $5.75 
@5.85, sacked, Minneapolis, cottons. 

Interior mills, Duluth: Bak- 
ers flour trade here the past week dis- 
played considerable -more activity due to 
reports of less favorable domestic pro- 
duction of wheat. Inquiries were many 
and bookings ran from prompt to 90 days’ 
shipment. Family trade remained slow and 
unchanged. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: The strength in the wheat mar- 
ket has influenced flour buyers to take on 
more liberal quantities, and sales have 
picked up materially. Many buyers are 
covering from 60 to 120 days’ needs. 

The trade attributes the higher market 
to the heat and reported deterioration of 
the wheat crop in the Northwest and 
to the inferior wheat arriving at the south- 
western terminals. 

Quotations July 9, f.0o.b. Buffalo: spring. 
family $7.05@7.15, high gluten $6.25@6.30, 
standard $6.05@6.10, first clear $5.65@5.75, 
hard wniter standard $5.70@5.75, first clear 
$5.40@5.45, soft winter short patent $5.25@ 
5.30, straight $5.05@5.10, first clear $4.15 
@ 4.20. 


New York: The largest volume of south- 
western business in this market for many 
months’ was closed during the week ending 
July 9. Even so, the total was comparatively 
less than some other sections, although 
both chain and the larger independent 
bakers shared in the buying. While book- 
ings were for 120-day shipment it was ex- 
pected that a substantial portion would come 
out in much less time as stocks on hand 
are low and directions were brisk. As prices 
firmed later in the week selling was cur- 
tailed, although buying was not completed 
and bids were still out. 

Spring wheat flour business was light 
and of fill-in nature. The premium for 
these grades helped slow up their sale, and 
orders were accompanied by shipping direc- 
tions in many instances. Spring family flour 
of advertised brands showed coverage for 
around 30 days as mills protected against 
the price advances. 

A good business on new soft winters 
from the East for shipment after July 15, 
was reported. Prices were 10@15¢ above 
the previous week. 

Quotations July 9%: .spring family flour 
$7.25, high glutens $6.30@6.40, standard 
patents $6.05 @6.25, clears $5.50 @5.75; 
southwestern short patents $5.70@6, stand- 
ard patents $5.50@5.70; high ratio cakes 
$6@6.50, new crop soft winter straights 
$4.75 @ 4.90. 


Pittsburgh: Buying confidence returned 
to the market the past week, resulting 
in a very large volume of new crop hard- 
winter wheat flour sales. When prices stif- 
fened the sales began to recede, but nev- 
ertheless much flour had already been 
contracted for. Brokers and mill representa- 
tives in some instances reported the larg- 
est volume of flour sales made by them 
since 1939. Also another encouraging fact 
was that contracts extend until the end 
of this year and a few for a longer period. 
Regret is expressed by many bakers that 
they did not take the advice to buy flour 
when the prices were so much lower. Many 
factors are advanced for the strong buy- 
ing, foremost being the low flour tmven- 
tories and the reports of wheat crop dam- 
age which may bring higher flour prices 
later, 

Many bakers who never before bought 
southwestern hard winter flour are among 
the purchasers of the past week, the rea- 
sons being the lower prices of hard win- 
ter wheat flour as contrasted to spring 
wheat flour. The volume of soft wheat and 
pastry flours sold also shows an increase. 
Mills offering only spring wheat flours 
state they had only a moderate advance 
in flour sales, some stating their books 
show no increased flour sales. Seasonal 
demand was also ascribed as a reason for 
increased bookings. Family flour prices 
also advanced considerably, but a good 
vyolume of sales developed. Directions are 
good. 

Quotations, Pittsburgh f.o.b., July 9, 
100-lb. cottons: hard winter bakery stand- 
ard patent $5.39@5.64, medium patent $5.45 
@5.69, short patent $5.54@5.79; spring 
wheat standard patent $6.05@6.49, medium 
patent $6.10@6.54, short patent $6.15@6.59; 
high gluten $6.27@6.74; clears $5.55@5.94; 
family flour, advertised brands $6.94@7.15, 
other brands $6.30@6.99; pastry and cake 
flours $5.10@6.70. 

Philadelphia: The widening of the pre- 
mium for spring wheat flour over the hard 
winter variety has created a good meas- 
ure of confusion in this market, and buy- 
ers are showing a rather mixed reaction. 

It is reported that the growing spread 
is responsible for more and more bakers 
becoming concerned over their supply situ- 


ation in the light of any new advance 
in springs so that interest is greater 
than it has been for an extended period. 


Others are using the differential as a 
cue for purchasing some hard winters 
as a stopgap in the current situation, and 
those in the trade say actual sales the 
past week have been the best in a long 
while. 

This specially-induced demand has had 
the effect of imparting a steadier un- 
dertone to prices, and both hard winter 
standard and short patents have notched 
5¢ sack improvement over a week ago. 

At the same time, however, springs have 
risen as much as 40¢ sack under the.lead- 
ership of high gluten. The advance has 
discouraged buying other than for immedi- 
ate shipment, but mill representatives say 
there is plenty of indication that replen- 
ishment operations will commence at the 
first sign of a recession. 

It is believed here that part of the run- 
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up of springs can be attributed in part 
to inquiries for that type of grain by mill- 
ers at a time when there is anxiety pres- 
ent over the crop outlook. 

Still other bakers are reluctant to make 
any moves whatever since they are in the 
throes of a continued lag in retail sales, 
something which persists even though some 
establishments have begun their vacation 
closing schedules. Usually this would bol- 
ster trade at stores remaining open. 

The export picture remains one of ex- 
treme quiet, apparently because foreign 
buyers are as confused by developments 
as their: domestic counterparts. A survey 
of local ship manifests for the past week 
shows no flour has left for abroad. 

Quotations July 9: spring family $7.05@ 
7.25, high gluten $6.60@6.70, short patent 
$6.40@6.50, standard patent $6.30@6.40, 
first clear $5.75@5.90; hard winter short 
patent $5.70@5.80, standard patent $5.60@ 
5.70; soft winter standard $5.20@5.30. 


Boston: The local flour market stepped 
out of the doldrums under the impetus of 
the heaviest bookings in recent months. 
Most of the activity was on southwestern 
flour, with the larger interstate bakeries 
booking generously for periods of 120 days 
to five months. 

The active buying was believed to stem 
from reports of private surveys that stem 
rust was highly prevalent and that light 
+weight wheat would cut into the south- 
western crop substantially, which would 
eventually place premium quality supplies 
out of reach. 

Despite the lead of the larger operators, 
jobbers and independent bakers maintained 
their conservative positions and were re- 
ported to be contracting only for limited 
amounts for immediate or nearby shipment. 

Spring wheat flour was very quiet, with 
trading practically at a standstill. Most 
buyers apparently have considerable con- 
fidence in that crop’s prospects and pre- 
ferred to keep commitments down to a 
minimum. 

Prices were generally firmer in most 
lines. Springs are 5@10¢ higher, while hard 
winters showed gains averaging 20¢. Soft 
wheat flours, however, continued nervous 
and weak, reflecting poor consumer buying 
interest, with the exception of Pacific which 
was slightly higher. Other grades were 
generally 40¢ lower. Late in the week 
family flour took a spurt, but transactions 
were extremely light and mostly of a 
jobbing nature. 

Quotations July 9: spring short patents 
$6.22@6.42, standards $6.12@6.32, high glu- 
ten $6.32@6.52; first clears $5.62@5.87, hard 
winter short patents $5.82@6.02, standards 
$5.52@5.77; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.42@ 
6.67; eastern soft winter straights $4.92@ 
5.47; high ratio $5.62@6.52, family $7.24 
@7.27. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Chicago: The Fourth of July holiday re- 
sulted in a buying splurge, something that 
had not happened in the Chicago market 
for many months. Reports of greatly in- 
creased business were practically unanimous 
in the trade. The steady buying of one, 
two and three carlots continued, but in 
addition, a fairly large number of round 
lot bookings were made, ranging from 
5,000 to 25,000 sacks. It was the most 
active week that Chicago flour distributors 
had experienced this year. The larger salés 
were generally for 30 to 120 days. Ship- 
ping directions were good. 

Family flour demand also improved con- 
siderably, and a good amount of business 
was reported. Deliveries were fair to good. 

Quotations July 9%: spring top patent 
$5.75@6.02, standard patent $5.65@5.92, 
first clear $5.34@5.56; family flour $6.95; 
hard winter short patent $5.16@5.50, 95% 
patent $5.06@5.45, first clear $4.35; soft 
winter short patent $5.85@6.85, standard 
patent $4.75@5.95, first clear $5.15@5.75. 

St. Louis: Mills of this territory report 
more general buying by the trade. Large and 
small bakers showed considerable interest 
and booked for 30 to 120 days ahead. 
Bakers were the heavier buyers and some 
fair-sized paarcels were made. There is a 
good demand for all kinds of clears at 
firm prices, but offerings are rather light. 
Jobbers say the bakers are booking in fair- 
sized lots up to 120 days. However, the 
buying is not very general. Specifications 
are light. Prices for hard and soft patent 
are 5@20¢ higher, clears 5¢ higher. Spring 
wheat patents are 25¢ higher, clears 5@25¢ 
higher. 

Central states mills say a fair amount 
of flour was placed on the books. Bookings 
are for 30 to 120 days’ shipment. A little 
better inquiry came from the buyers. Speci- 
fications are slow. Hard and soft patents 
are 5@20¢ higher, clears 5¢ higher. 

Quotations, St. Louis, July 7, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family flour, top soft patent $5.55, 
ordinary $4.75, top hard $6.25, ordinary 
$5.15; bakers flour, soft winter short pat- 
ent $5.50, cake $5.50, pastry $4.55; soft 
straight $4.70, soft clear $4.10; hard winter 
short patent $5.35, standard $5.20, clears 
$4.50; spring wheat short patent $5.85, 
= $5.75, clears $4.44, low protein 
$4.30. 


Toledo: Firming up of the wheat mar- 
ket has stimulated sales of flour, owing 
to further depletion of flour stocks and the 
desire not to “miss the boat’ entirely but 
to have more provisions made for future 
requirements. The bid at Toledo, 39%¢ rate 
points to New York, has been working 
higher, and July 8 was around 14¢ under 
July for No. 2 soft red wheat, about $1.87%, 
and 12¢ under for white wheat, with 
rather heavier receipts and purchases than 
anticipated. Bids have been fluctuating and 
have not as yet settled down to definite 
indication of what they may be later. 
The low point was 18@20¢ under July. 

Millis have closed down for a few days 
to week or so for the annual cleanup, re- 
pairs and fumigation. The new soft wheat 
appears to be of good. quality, somewhat 
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higher in protein than the last crop, but 
there Is no definite information as yet as 
to yields. 


One outstanding fact about the situa- 


‘tion is that stocks and inventories in all 


positions had been well liquidated in the 
expectation of lower prices on the new 
erop. Continued resistance to high prices 
leaves the market in a healthy and favor- 
able set-up for the start of new crop 
business. 

THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: For a few days during 
the early part of laast week flour buying 
expanded considerably and reached the 
heaviest proportions in some months. How- 
ever, this expansion is being slowed down 
by the rising price level, resulting in a 
decided let-down on purchasing. Buyers 
show little inclination to follow the ris- 
ing market and sales are of limited vol- 
ume and principally for 30 and 60 days’ 
delivery, in some cases 120 days. Bakers and 
jobbers are showing most interest in hard 
winters for July shipment. Northern springs 
are quiet, with lesser amounts being worked 
and the volume of businéss considerably 
under hard winters. Soft winters are also 
less in velume of sales. Buyers of north- 
ern springs are still resisting the price 
differential over hard winters, Cracker and 
cookie bakers, while increasing their pur- 
chases over previous months, are not go- 
ing in for any long term bookings. Most 
sales are limited to 30 days. Shipping di- 
rections show some improvement, giving 
further evidence of the low stocks on 
hand. Export sales are extremely quiet, 
with no business of any consequence re- 
ported. Sales to the South American coun- 
tries are of small proportion. A round lot 
of 1% ash flour has been booked to Ja- 
maica. 

Quotations July 9, carlots, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.25@5.35, standard $5.10@ 
5.26, first clear $4.05@4.45; spring wheat 
bakery short patent $6.05@6.20, standard 
$5.90@6.05, first clear $5.45@5.80, high glu- 
ten $6.20@6.35; soft wheat short patent 
$5.20@5.70, straight $4.70@4.95, first clear 
$4.05@4.30, high ratio cake $5.45@5.90; 
Pacific Coast cake $6.85@6.95, pastry $5.90@ 
6.10. Shipment by barge from Minneapolis 
approximately 20¢ sack less. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Some 30-day buying of flour by 
bakers was reported during the week, but 
for the most part the trade was dull. 
Flour salesmen felt that the high protein 
blends might come down somewhat within 
the next 30 days, but they felt that the 
soft blends were about at a low and 
pointed to a sharp drop in the price of the 
pastry types. No export commitments were 
reported during the week, and mills were 
operating almost entirely on the basis 
of domestic consumption which, of course, 
was sufficient to take care of only a per- 
centage of their capacity. Family patent 
$7.20, bluestem $6.30, bakery $6.50, pastry 
$5.76. 

Portland: No change occurred in the flour 
situation in the Pacific Northwest. Mill 
operations are at low ebb, with many 
plants closed and others working only 
part time. There is not enough domestic 
business to keep either interior or Coast 
mills at more than half capacity. All 
classes of buyers are on a hand-to-mouth 
basis and inventories are being kept down. 
Export business is very limited. The Ha- 
waiian market still out because of the 
strike, while the Philippine market is 
limited. 

Quotations July 9: high gluten $6.45, all 
Montana $6.30, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6.19, bluestem bakers $6.28, cake $6.75, 
pastry $6.20, whole wheat 100% $5.80, gra- 
ham $5.65, cracked wheat $5.65. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Bookings of Class 2 
flour are scarce. Government regulation 
shipments are going forward at a good 
rate to fill this year’s commitments before 
the end of the month. Some improve- 
ment in the domestic market was noted. 
Quotations July 9: top patent springs for 
use in Canada $11 bbi., seconds $10.50, 
bakers $10.40, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars 
with 10¢ added for cartage where used. 
For export to U.K., government regulation 
flour $14 per 280-lb. for shipment to end 
of September. 

Demand for winter Wheat flour is poor. 
Quotations July 9: $9.30 bbl., f.o.b. Mon- 
treal. 





Prices of winter wheat ‘show a decrease 
as the new crop is being harvested. There 
is no interest at present. Quotations: $1.90 
@1.95 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Vancouver: Export flour business was 
generally quiet here during the week, 
and even the usual active markets ap- 
peared to be adopting a waiting attitude 
in view of the world currency situation. 
Those countries working on ‘soft’ cur- 
rencies and sterling offer little prospect 
for Canadian flour exporters, and the na- 
tions which have the necessary dollar 
credits appear to be withholding commit- 
ments pending the meetings on the world 
wheat agreement and its possible effect 
on world prices. 

Canadian exporters report that even Ma- 
nila importers are showing little or no 
interest im buying flour now and indica- 
tions are that they have fairly substan- 
tial stocks on hand. Some little -business 
is going to Central and South America, 
but the-volume is negligible. 

In the domestic trade sales are sea- 
sonally slow. Store business is now large- 
ly confined to mixes. Prices are showing 
Some easement, and quotations were off 


about 10¢ bbl. Cash car quotations for 98's 
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cottons: first patents $11.15, with small 
lots $11.75; bakers patents $10.45@10.65; 
western cake and pastry flour to the trade 
is $11.95 for first grade and $11.40@11.50 
for second grade. Ontario pastry is quot- 
ed around $13. 


Winnipeg: Canadian mills worked a total 
of 156,000 bbl. fiour for export last week. 
One half of this was listed as Class 2 
sales, while the remainder was for the 
U.K. There was no change in the domestic 
picture, with trade moderate and mills 
working near capacity. There was no no- 
ticeable increase in supplies. Quotations 
July 9: top patent springs for delivery be- 
tween Fort William and the British Co- 
lumbia boundary $11.15@11.40 cottons; sec- 
ond patents $10.65@10.90; second patents 
to bakers $10.15@10.40. 





RYE FLOUR MARKETS 


is: Rye flour prices strength- 
ened in line with rye grain last week. 
Trade held to the light volume evident 





for some time. Quotations July 11: pure 
white $4.25, medium $3.95, dark $3.65, 
sacked, Minneapolis. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $4.90, white 


rye $6.25. 


Pittsburgh: Sales of rye flours increased 
the past week. Inventories are low, and 
this may be the largest factor for sales 
volume being larger. Directions are good. 
Rye flour, fancy white, No. 1, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, $4.30@4.50, medium  §$4.15@4.34, 
dark $3.70@4, blended $5.69@5.80, rye meal 
$3.95 @4. 

Buffalo: Rye fiour business has been 
good this week, with the market some- 
what higher. While the trend is still to 
purchase for nearby needs, bakeries, in- 
cluding the large,-the small and the in- 
between ones, bought generally and some 
began to lift the low limits on their in- 
ventories. Sales are not especially large, 
however. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: white 
$4.85@4.90, dark $3.75@3.80, medium $4.65 
@4.70. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market is 
displaying a firm tone at a time when 
most bakers are inclined to think prices 
are too high. Hence, demand for the dark 
flour remains in low gear as bakery op- 
erators take only sufficient amounts to see 
them through nearby requirements. The 
quotation on rye white of $4.45@4.55 is 
5¢ sack above that of the week earlier. 

St. Louis: Sales and directions are slow; 
pure white $4.60, medium $4.40, dark $3.50, 
rye meal $4.30. 

Chicago: There was practically no change 
in the rye flour market as the steady buy- 
ing of small lots continued. Directions were 
fair. White patent rye $4@4.30, medium 
$3.80@3.90, dark $3.20@3.40. 

New York: Scattered sales of rye flour 
were reported at the lower end of the 
range. Pure white patents $4.35@4.60. 








OATMEAL MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: The usual seasonal 
slowness pervades markets. Quotations: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $4.25, oat- 
meal in 98-lb. jutes $5.15, f.0.b. Toronto 
or Montreal. 


Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quoted 
at $4.80 July 11; 24-o0z. packages $3.10 case, 
48-oz. packages $3.35. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and oat- 
meal was small but seasonal in the do- 
mestic market, and only minor amounts 
were reported worked for export. Quota- 
tions: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.65 
in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-Ib. sacks $5.60. 








United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of week ending July 2, 1949, 
and July 3, 1948, as reported to the Grain 
Branch of the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
7~American— in bond—, 
July July July July 

2 3 2 3 
1949 1948 1949 1948 
Wheat ......152,139 77,579 114 35 
Cee) odead svi 10,868 5,210 re rey’ 
SEE cee na cies 6,134 1,841 202 690 
a eee 2,972 531 741 6 oe 
Barley 14,739 6,740 wae 790 
Flaxseed 16,1356 1,281 ave 

Soybeans 3,334 1,244 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets July 2 (figures 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat, none (190,000) bu.; 
corn, 365,000 (219,000); rye, none (13,000); 
barley, 76,000 (mone); soybeans, 131,000 
(none). 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, July 2, 1949 (000’s omit- 
ted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 





Buffalo ......... 111 314 

Afloat Pee “ os 
LeMOS: we cc cess o% 
New York ...... 3 
ce a a Pre 

Totals ........ 114 202 314 
Previous week .. 376 240 364 ae 
July 3, 1948 ... 35 690 wo 790 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


OMAHA 


NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Kelly - Erickson 


Service Can Help 


Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 











KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘Made in Minnesota’ 


H.H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Whitewater, Kansas 





THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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Heation. (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum. Add 20¢ in- 


Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 
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| HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED — ASSISTANT MILL CHEMIST 
by a well established. independent spring 
wheat mill, in Minnesota. Opportunity to 
become head chemist. State age, qualifica- 
tions. Address 120, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—FOR PERMANENT POSITION 
in Texas finest residential town, best edu- 
cational facilities, willing, experienced, 
capable, reliable millwright. Good pay, 
plenty interesting work, excellent future. 
The Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas. 


GROWING, AGGRESSIVS, MEDIUM- 
sized Midwest feed mill needs superin- 
tendent. Prefer man about 35 with ability 
to manage men, plan production and 
supervise machinery installation. Actual 
feed manufacturing experience not abso- 
lutely essential. Good pay, permanent. 
Replies strictly confidential. Give complete 
information first letter. Write 115, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


SALES WORK—LARGE MIDWEST MAN- 
ufacturer of flour milling machinery is 
interested in receiving applications from 
Kansas State College graduates in milling 
technology who have had about two years 
or more of actual milling experience. 
This position offers excellent opportunities 
in field and office sales work. Thorough 
factory training will be given. Good sal- 
ary. Write immediately to No. 85, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















MACHINERY FOR SALE 
ERR th ONS ¥ 
FOR SALE—NIAGARA SUPER SIFTER, 


4 section, new, unused. Cologne Milling 
Co., Inc., Cologne, Minn. 


NO. 60 WOLF WHEAT WASHER. MILL- 
ing Industry Department, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kansas. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED — LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
for protein determination, give full par- 
ticulars and T6west price. Master Baker 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Vancouver, Canada. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 
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President Backs Brannan Farm Plan, 
Urges Repeal of Transportation Tax 


WASHINGTON—The administra- 
tion appeal for higher taxes was 
dropped in the mid-year economic 
report submitted to Congress this 
week by President Truman. At the 
same time the chief executive gave 
lip service to the Brannan farm pro- 
gram without specifically mentioning 
that controversial subject. 

The President told Congress that 
there is “immediate need to over- 
come a number of shortcomings in 
existing farm legislation.” 

“It is necessary to assure fair and 
adequate supports for major farm 
products, notably livestock,” he said. 
“It is necessary to authorize the use 
of direct production payments as an 
alternative to the pegging of market 
prices if an effective program is to 
be carried forward without waste 
of commodities and without denying 
to consumers the benefits of agri- 
cultural abundance. I urge the Con- 
gress to enact at this session legisla- 
tion to meet those needs.” 

He asked for the repeal of the 
tax on transportation “which has 
been contributing to the curtailment 
of the marketing of certain farm 
products which are being shut out 
of distant markets because of the 
higher freight rates which have been 
approved this year.” Congressional 
leaders expressed doubt that the 
transportation tax could be repealed 
at this session since the reopening 
of this subject would prepare the 
ground for several similar appeals 
for removal of these nuisance taxes. 

Although the President noted sev- 
eral areas of serious unemployment 
his report to Congress subordinated 
unemployment to other sections of 
his message transmitting the mid- 
year economic report of his Council 
of Economic Advisors. He urged that 
special projects be channeled to areas 
where unemployment appeared most 
serious. 

He advocated the passage of mini- 
mum wage legislation of not less than 
75¢ an hour. -This- legislation has 
cleared committees of both cham- 
bers but is held up in the House Rules 
Committee, which shows little dis- 
position to schedule it for floor ac- 
tion. However, the committee can 
be by-passed under new House pro- 


cedure which permits the calling up 
of a bill on petition. The Senate bill 
on the minimum wage provides for 
the elimination of the area of pro- 
duction exemption definition but does 
not require the payment of overtime 
wages in excess of 40 hours during 
the 14-week period of seasonal ex- 
emption. The Senate might approve 
the higher minimum wage law pro- 
posal but doubt exists that the House, 
with its regional problems empha- 
sized, can be persuaded to go along 
with a higher minimum as proposed: 


13-YEAR-OLD BOY 


WINS GMI CONTEST 


INDIANAPOLIS — Marvin Wil- 
liams, 13, and his mother will em- 





bark soon on an expense-paid cruise 
through the Caribbean, which Mar- 
vin won with a 25-word sentence 
telling why he wanted to sail the 
one-time pirate waters. 


His entry was chosen over thous- 
ands of others in a nationwide con- 
test sponsored by General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis. The youth intends to 
take along a “Frank Buck Explorer’s 
Sun Watch” he received as a 
“Wheaties” boxtop premium, and 
which made him eligible to submit 
his winning sentence. 


Robert Landman, district manager 


» here for the grocery products divi- 


sion of the company, will present the 
tickets for the 11-day cruise which 
will visit Havana and Guatemala be- 
fore returning to New Orleans. 





Netherlands East Indies Buys 
72% Flour; Other Exports Slow 


Additional small lots of 72% ex- 
traction flour were acquired by the 
Netherlands East Indies, but outside 
of these workings, export flour busi- 
ness was very slow during the past 
week. The strength in the market 
which developed last week created 
little interest from foreign buyers, 
since most of them are awaiting the 
subsidy plan announcement. 

The plan, based upon wheat values, 
contained in the four-year Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement has been 
tentatively drawn up by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It is now in the 
hands of a millers’ committee for 
approval and announcement of the 
terms is expected momentarily. 


Netherlands East Indies buyers 
during the past week bought about 











100,000 sacks of 72% extraction soft 
wheat and hard wheat flour. The 
prices ranged from $4.28 to $4.35 for 
soft wheat flour and $4.30 to $4.40 
for hard wheat. The latest sales were 
made July 11. Latin American busi- 
ness was very slow, but the moment 
the subsidy plan is announced a 
large volume of flour is expected to 
be traded almost immediately. Mean- 
while, sales consisted mostly of one 
and two-car lots to such destinations 
as Costa Rica and Puerto Rico. 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 

















| EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—ALL MILLING EQUIPMENT— 
200 bbl. mill. Write or phone Farmers 


Co-op. Grain Co., Blue Rapids, Kansas. 


The |Guthweste Yt 


Laborulouer 


GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 















Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO 










NEW ORLEANS 





WATCH YOUR SALES CLIMB! 





USE MENTE’S DAINTY PRINT BAGS! 
Spot — or Banded Labels with distinc- 


tive printing and special adhesives in- 
sure you of brand protection, satisfied 
customers and higher salvage values. 


Fashionable, Fast Color, Fast-Selling Dainty Prints 


Increase Your Repeat Business 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 
SAVANNAH 





HOUSTON 





Refer to 
Dept. DPs-2 
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Get all of your Flours 
‘in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 


‘Dread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 
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The Choice of the Fi Finest Hard Wheats | 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 
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“THERE 1S NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


7 RECOGNIZED FOR 
Quality and Shop Performance 





\ctisihanlilanns cinenrtinuiacihe a a | 
REO NS ORIN SIA sei PE TET CS, 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of 
their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS finescrx 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














Exceptional Bakery Flours 


FWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CoO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 





EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Sen Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Conade 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 


Atlanta, Georgie Chicago, i. 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
8ST. JOSEPH, MO. 








CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 














J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H, FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. © J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
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Established 1893 


(GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 


> 
Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
° 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 


« 
Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 

















Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley DAVIS- NOLAND- MERRILL 
Orgs in orate Manine GRAIN CO. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY - 
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STER Ml 


spring Wheat Flours 
















CANNON VALLEY 


MILLING COMPANY 
FLOUR EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


COATSWORTH & COOPER 





A Complete Flour Service 














* Hard Spring Wheat 

* Hard Winter Wheat 
* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 

* Pastry Flours 


Grain and 
Feeds 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 











— A TOP QUALITY 
SHORT PATENT 


Quality firmly based on scientific 
wheat selection and experienced 
milling, controlled from first to last 
with expert knowledge and skill 

. that is a brief description of 
the merits of SUPERFLOUR. 
You'll find this bakery short patent 
a dependable flour for shop per- 
formance and desirable loaf char- 
acteristics. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 











Quality Millers Since 1879 
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Vous tens 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 








~ 


Experienced Service PAUL UHLMANN, President 

‘. sags" R. HUGH UHLMANN, | 
to Millers in Cash Vice Presta | 
Grain and Futures E. G. O’DOWD, Secretary 


Members: Kansas City Board of Trade ¢ Chicago Board of Trade | 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS BUFFALO, N. Y. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains  Mane'nee 


MINNEAPOLIS in eee 








CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. ixG’iNGrioN “or “ne UXtrep  Sratia 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS teu OFFICES 

St. Louis Pertiend, Enid Peoria } hor a 
} New York Galveston Colum! 

Kansas City Galveston Chicago Portland Buffalo 

Omaha Enid Kansas City San Francisco wi 

Toledo Buffalo St. Louis Vancouver, B. ©. 








Jonres-HerreLsaTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 














HARVESTS MAY VARY 
BUT NOT OUR 


FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 
FLOUR 


As every miller knows, Mother Nature 
is fickle, particularly when it comes to 
enzymatic activity in the wheat berry. 
So when you are correcting that varia- 
tion, you must do it with a product of 
uniform dependability. You can rely on 
our Full Strength Malted Wheat Flour. 
It is the standard of quality for the mill- 
ing industry—backed by years of expe- 
rience and technical “know how.” 


ae ad 


The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA Company KANSAS 











figures—out of the air?” 


tion. 


Minneapolis 





WE AREN’T AS SMART AS PEOPLE THINK 


“Gosh! You fellows must know an awful lot to be able to look at everything and put a value on it.” 
Our appraisal engineers often hear such a remark, or the question: “How do you fellows get your 


Our appraisal experts do neither of these things! They do not pretend to know any definite price. But 
they do know how to assemble and classify into a definite and workable form all the necessary informa- 


The skill of appraising is not a case of knowing prices at sight but of knowing how to get the proper in- 
formation and put it together so that anybody can understand it. 


We would like to schedule your appraisal as soon as requested. Write today! 


Appraisal Service Company 


Minnesota 




















CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Aug. 17-18—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn., convention, Hotel 
Jamestown, Jamestown, N.Y.; sec., 
Gustavus A. Bentley, 1005 Prender- 
gast Ave., Jamestown. 


Aug. 18-20—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.,, annual convention at the 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, Va.; secretary, P. G. Sayre, 
Box 1945, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Inc., fall meeting at Natural 
Bridge Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; 
executive secretary, Harold K. Wild- 
er, 812 Life Imsurance Oo. of Va. 
Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 

Oct. 6-8—District 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Devenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash., secretary, Francis 
R. King, 917 Terminal Sales Bldg., 
Seattle 1. 
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National Assn., annual convention at 
the French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind.; secretary, Don F. 
Clark, 100 Merchants’ Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Oct. 9-12—Kentucky Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hotel Sin- 
ton, Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, M. 
J. Fickenscher, 919 Monmouth St., 
Newport, Ky. 

Oct. 15 - 20 — American Bakers 
Assn. and Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Joint Exposition of 
Baking Machinery and Equipment 
and Conference of Bakers, Atlantic 


Oct. 9-11—Grain and Feed Dealers City, NJ. 





CONSOLIDATED FLOUR 





LD 


KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT t MILLS CO. 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR,.....GIBRALTAR FLOUR. 
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Nov. 21-22—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., annual convention at the Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa; 
secretary, Mark G. Thornburg, 4382 
Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines 9, 
Iowa. 

5 1950 

Jan. 22-24 — Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers Assn., annual winter conven- 
tion at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; secretary, Theo- 
dore Staab, 5700 No. Broad St., 
Philadelphia, _ 

Jan. 29-31—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., Lord Baltimore (Md.) Ho- 
tel; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place,. Baltimore. 

Feb. 26-28—Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn., convention at 
the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; executive secretary, Lloyd N. 
Case, 325 Kittredge Bldg., Denver. 


April 30-May 2—Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., convention, Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans, La.; secretary, Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 401 Board of Trade Bldg., 
New Orleans. 

June 12-14—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, Long Beach, Calif.; 
headquarters office; 735 W. Sheridan 
Rd., Chicago 13. 

June 25-28—Potomac Bakers Assn., 
Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va.; 
sec., Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore. 

Sept. 12-14—Indiana Bakers Assn., 
South Shore Inn, Lake Wawasee, 
Syracuse, Ind.; sec., Charles P. Ehl- 
ers, 924 People Bank Bldg., Indianap- 
olis. 

Jan. 21-23, 1951 — Pennsylvania 
Bakers Assn., annual winter conven- 
tion at the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; secretary, Theodore 
Staab, 5700 No. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





ADDS GRAIN STORAGE 


ELKHART, KANSAS — Construc- 
tion has started by the Addington 
Elevator here on two large steel 
grain tubes which will have a ca- 
pacity of 60,000 bu. This new addi- 
tion will give Addington’s double the 
storage space it had formerly. Cost 
of the new bins will be $25,000, W. 
H. Addington said. The bins should 
be ready before the end of the pres- 
ent harvest. Elkhart’s total storage 
will be half million bushels when the 
new addition is finished. 





SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 








Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers wal Builders 


INC. l 








for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
° 


1911 Baltimore + 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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Export Flour FAMILY PATENTS 
; White Crest Red Crest 
et INSURANCE 
| ‘«4ll Risks’? Cake and Pastry Flours 
ie. Special Service to Flour Mills on eS. 
9 Export and Domestic 
re Ocean and Lake Insurance Sponge Cracker Flour 
wong and Transportation 
St., Forty-Five Years’ Experience in TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
Export Flour Handling Leavenworth, Kansas 
3ak- 
to. ‘Western Assurance 
Han Company 
66 9 99 
ting psec te Hunter’s CREAM 
A F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 
“4 pee ey The Oldest Flour 
rr. Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada Bran d in Kansas 
— that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
oe The Standard Others fine quality list. : age 
aq Strive to Reach The Hunter Milling Co. milled to your specific requirements 
alif.; Wellington, Kansas We set up in our laboratory a miniature reproduction of your 
idan Ww u | T E S w A ® baking operation, and through technical control produce a flour 
: that a he fits your requirements. 
With such flour, time schedules, reactions, handling and fin- 
_ FLOUR Ea celoes catheaditay ts tte Seen web Gilt tee yee boston 
Va.; fe y. X 134 | I | L associated with in pedien quality of the Northwest high 
lian protein wheat to which we have ready access, and reflects the 
SPRINGFIELD MILLING Md: ah, Z, YH WO, Ue elaborate laboratory control constantly applied to our milling pro- 
ssn, peecorqingesspelpionaid so U G! one t dependable, high quality flours under the trade- 
asee, MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA names SAPPHIRE. JUDITH, GOLD CROSS and ISIS. 
Ehl- : 
nap- : 
SULLIVAN & KENNED 
ania “Golden Loaf” ned dg Members: Toronto Board of Trade ™ M Fl 
= The Flour with Pr eat — Winnipeg Grain Exchange ontana j our 
, uble left out 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. Mi C 
dore 
TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY Our Special Alfalfa Meal : 
_ eee: Se TORONTO 1, CANADA ills ompany 
cane CHARLES H. KENSER 
Evans Milling Co. Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
hats ! Seeeee MILLING WHEAT 
anufacture Kiln- MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
steel beterneyn th 9: cotinine: at 440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
af Capacity, 16,000 Bushels OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
th ° 7 5 
Per For Better Milling Wheat: 
Ww. The Williams Bros. Co. DIXIE LILY 
ould Merhant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.8.A. ae Analyzed for Baking Strength 
wes Specialiets Onto Winter Wheet Piose THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. ; 
rage All our wheat is grown on “ Western BUHLER, KANSAS 
he Reserve” and bought from the grow- Southern ‘onal Office 
t ers at elevators we own and operate. 933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. e 
= 
— rar Victor 4384 
9 Garland Milling Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
Meee Mean High Grad Soft Winter Wheat Fl be opis 
oO 
Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour sal Plain and Selfrising Me Victor 4384 
GREENSBURG, IND. LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
Victor 4384 











Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Country-Milled 

from Country-run 

Wheat located in Cc or 
the very center of 


America’s greatest 
wheat growing Kansas Oity, Mo. 


area. 
INDEPENDENT 


MANAGED Atk for LOREN JOHNSON or 
: W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, RD, Lid. 
45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN BELFAST 











PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Oable Address: Marvzt,”’ Glasgow 











be. G FE EDS of all kinds 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO... 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings . 
57/50 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 

68 Constitution Street LEITH 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 














WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]_LOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA, 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe” 17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, Nr. Hatfield, 
HERTS. ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “Alkers,’’ London. 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LTD 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Dirtoma,”’ Glasgow 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


QO. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Oable Address: ““WHraTEAR,” Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 











KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 06 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


-FLOUR 








Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
es Y. Produce Exchange 
uce Ex. - NEW YORK 


New aa dary Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puitip,” Dundee 























“a Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 


H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 


J. F. Reilly, Mer. 





Cable Address: 'Grarns,” Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I, S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(B.A. GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New ve | 


SINCE 1889 











PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETO. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 


VAN OLD 
P.O.B. 183 


N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘“‘CEREALES”’ 


TSTRAAT 12 
Affiliated with: 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY 8.A.. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 


ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND). ~ 


} 
i 
' 
| 
| 
i 
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THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 


Chicago 9, Hl. 


VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
CEREAL HOUSE, 
58, MARK LANE, 

LONDON, E. ©. 38. 


Cable Address; “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 


Ungerplein 2 


Cable Address: 


JAS & VAN WALBEEK 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


“Interest-Rotterdam” 


| 











ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 


DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








Cable Address: *“Dorrsacu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. s* 208. 


. Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 38,900 SACKS 


| 
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JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


3 Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 








Established 1868 


FIRMA WITSENBURG JR. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
OTHER LS 
POSTBOX 945 
Reference: 


Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
* “Witburg” Amsterdam 











H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 

Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 

FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 

Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 

,, Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 











N V Algemeene Handel-en 
« Ye Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of: 
0 Flours - Offals - Starch 











TARVO-MEELFABRIEK 
M. J. VOS, 


NASSAUPLEIN, 4-6, 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 











A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 














LOKEN & CO. A/S 


Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden, 3 
Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York, N. Y. 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry 
& Princes St., London | 


Reference: 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 











FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, - 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 








TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
DENMARK 


Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
and Bakers’ Supplies 
Cable Address: ‘‘Trofo,”’ Copenhagen 
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The man had his “talking dog” in 
the office of the theatrical agent 
and he was saying: “To give you a 
practical demonstration of just how 
clever Mike, here, is, I'll give him 
20¢ and tell him to go to the corner 
drug store and buy me a package 
of cigarettes.” The agent agreed, and 
so with an “Okay, boss,” Mike was 
on his way. Twenty minutes passed 
and the dog did not return. The own- 
er, obviously distressed, said, ‘“Some- 
thing must have happened to Mike. 
He’s always so prompt. I'll take a 
run down to the store and check.” 

As the. owner entered the drug 
store he looked anxiously for Mike. 
Soon he spotted him sitting at the 
counter with a female spaniel sip- 
ping sodas, so he approached him. 
“Mike!” he deplored, “what a thing 
to do to me! How could you do this? 
You’ve never done such a thing be- 
fore!” 

Mike paused on his soda, looked 
up placidly and said, “No, but I’ve 
never had this much money before, 


either.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 


Nagging Wife: If I should die to- 
morrow I suppose you’d marry right 
away. 

Hubby: Not right away. I'd take 


a rest first. 
¢?¢ 


A sweet old lady, always eager to 
help the needy, spied a particularly 
sad old man standing on a street 
corner. She walked over to him, 
pressed a dollar bill in his hand, and 
said, “Chin up.” 

The next day, on the same street 
corner, the sad old man shuffled up 
to the old lady and slipped $10 into 
her hand. 

“Nice pickin’,” he said in a low 
voice. “Paid nine to one.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 

A woman teacher in trying to ex- 
plain the meaning of the word “slow- 
ly” illustrated it by walking across 
the floor. 

When she asked the class to tell 
her how she walked, she nearly faint- 
ed when a boy at the foot of the 
class shouted: “Bowlegged.” 


e¢?¢ ¢ 

A young matron, enjoying the at- 
tention of her dinner partner, a hand- 
some westerner, asked, “But how old 
do you think I am?” 

“Shucks,” he replied, “I don’t 
rightly know, ma’am, but if I saw 
you on the street, I’d whistle first 
and estimate afterwards.” 





HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 

the home office in Minneapolis 

card file of flour brands used or reg- 

istered in the United States and Can- 
is 


dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














YES, 
KELLY IS FAMOUS 


FOR GIVING THE BAKER WHAT 
HE WANTS — A FLOUR WHICH 
CONSISTENTLY MEETS HIGHEST, 
MOST RIGID BAKING STANDARDS. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY © 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Capacity, 5,000 Sacks Daily 
Grain Storage, 1,000,000 Bus. 












IMPERIAL 














HAR? work several weeks ago is 
now making life easier for our 
country wheat buyers. For they have 
made, as usual, a pre-harvest survey of 
farms near their stations, so that they 
know exactly where to find the choice 
wheats we want to maintain the better 
baking qualities of IMPERIAL and 
VELVET flours. It is this system of 
“grass roots” wheat selection that guar- 
antees fine results from these superior 
flours. 











The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD. Vice President and General Manager 
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ARNOLD 


er” an 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
|STERLING, KANSAS 












INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 














WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity cm Asha Cable Address 
1500 sacks “Washita” 
PE on of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is a in the high — 

sas, and podeds most of its wheat 

directly from growers. 

RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








ty er 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








Abilene Flour Mills Co........... jovesee 33 
Acme-Evans Co. ......+-6+: n't vic wpehe 

Acme Flour Mills Co. ........-eeeeeee 8 
Allen, James & Co. (Belfast), Ltd..... 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. .......... 18a, 19a 
Alva Roller Mills ......cscccceecescees . 
Amber Milling Division .............+. 7 
Amendt Milling Co. .......... sengee vee 

American Cyanamid Co. ......... bevce ae 
American Flours, Inc. ......... vehiaee 32 
Ames Harris Neville Co...........65+. 7 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc............++. 35 
BOI TONE GOs sinccc st dtavcderdicdscvese 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ........... 35 
Arkell & Smiths ........ceeceeeees oes Da 
Arnold Milling Co. ........ccescenecees 40 
Ast@W BEM, TRG ccc iccccctcrecceve 

Atkinson Milling Co, .......6-ceewecces 32 
Baldwin, ©. H., & Co. ..ccccscseees 6a, 7a 
Bang, Flemming ........-.sseseeeeees 

Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co.......... 9a 
Bay State Milling Co. ..........-eeeees 33 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. ....... eee seevece 4 
Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Inc. ......... lia 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. ........-.seeeeee 39 
Black Bros. Flour Mills...........++++. 

Blair BEUBMME Goi cccccceccccctevecsces 5 
MIAN. Fa. The sgicascccgascccsvcdecnesse 38 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc.......... eetees 35 
Bolle & Schilthuis ..........-eeeeeeeee 

Bonar & Bemis, Ltd. .......-..eeeeeee 

Bowersock Mills & Power Co.......... 40 
Bowsher, N. P., CO. weccccccenccvcces 5a 
Brey & Sharpless ......ceccccsceecees 38 
Broenniman Co., Imc. ........eeeeeenee 38 
Bubler . Bros., IMG. .eccccscsccvscvccecs 

Buhler Mill & Blevator Co............. 37 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld ..........++4+++ 

Cameron, John F., & C0... ...6csseeees 39 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd..........6.e065 23 
Canadian Mill & Blevator Co.......... 

Cannon Valley Milling Co.............. 34 
Cargill, Incorporated ........-..eeee0- 37 
Carr, P. B., & Carr, Pedro, Jr......... 

Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd............. 38 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. ......... 7 
Central Bag and Burlap Co. .......... 

CRASS BAG GO. cccccccccsicvcrcceseces 17 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co............. 29a 
Checkerboard Blevator Co. .........+.-. 24a 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R..... 

Chickasha Milling Co. ........seeeeeue 40 
fo VT ETOCS TTP Lee 33 
City Natl Bank & Trust Oo........... 

Coatswortht & Cooper, Ltd. ............ 34 
Ceebeem, TORR oon ccc cdsicccvecscccseses 

Coleman, David, Inc. ........6.eeee eens 38 
Colorado Milling & Blevator Co....... 5 
Comm, “Cereales” .........6.-eeeeeeee 38 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. ...... 

Consolidated Flour Mills Co. ......... 36 
Continental Grain Co. .......ceeeeeeee 35 
Corralloy Tool Co. .........+-65 Sedsoees 4a 
Coulter & Coulter, Imc. ..........eeeee 

Coventry, Sheppard & Co.........66665 38 
Crawford & LAW ...ceccecneceecevess 38 
Cream of Wheat Corp. .......seeseees 

Crete Milla, The .....ccececsececcvees 19 
Crookston Milling Co. ........cceeecees 24 
Crown MUllS 2. neces sccecscccccetes os bee 7 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. ....... 34 
DOF Gi cocccccevessescccsecvecceccees 8a 
De Lisser, Amdrew .......cseceeceees 

De Stefano, Ulysses .........-.. odeocces 

De Swaan, A. ...... Cboccereccescceses 

Deutsch & Sickert Co. .........eeeeeee 38 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc......... 8a 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. ...........05. 7 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc...... bv eececsee se 24 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. ...... eavis 

Dow Chemical Co. 2... eeecccccnncee 

Duluth Universal Milling Co Seeedevesece 33 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc.......... 

Eagle Roller Mill Co....... Sea noioveds 33 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co............. 6 
Enns Milling Co. ........cecceecccccecs 5 
Entoleter Division ............ erccsces 258 
Bssmueller Co. ....... Owe ersecessecsecs 24a 
Evans Milling Co. ..... ccc ceccccccvees 37 
Excellence Flour Mills, Ltd............ 24 
POPGURAP BEER. cccccccvvcccccsccescens 38 
Wenme, GB, GB Qh ive seccisedscccesc 

Federal Mill, Inc. ......... brevteqa sens 24 
Fennell, Spence & Co. .........seeeeee 

Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co. ......... 17 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co............... 7 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s ...........60655 39 
Flour Mills of America, Inc............ 24 
FPiynn, John M., Cor ....ccesccccccees 

POG, THOM sds ceccccdsescodcecceccess 39 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd........ 

Fort Morgan Mills ............ Prerere. 

Franco, Franci® M. ...........eeseeees 38 
WED DU GR vn ck cccccicceccscececs 4a 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills ........... 32 
Gallatin Valley Milling Co. ............ 19 
Garland Milling Co. .............0.005- 37 
General Mill Equipment Co. ........... 4a 
General Millis, Inc. .............. Cover 4 
Gillespie Bros.. Ltd. ......... re 

ee. Se GG <n a etd saoceeci er -. & 
Goffe & Carkemer Inc. ............... 34 


Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. .............+- 38 


Gooch Milling & Blevator Co........... 36 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd.......... -o 2 
Greenbank, H. J., & CO...-seeeeeeeees 
Green’s Milling Co. ....eeresseersencece 
Grippeling & Verkley .......-+sssese+5 38 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co........ 38 
Hallet & Carey ..-sccsccevesscecsececs 
Hamm, J. M. & ©. Mi.wcscccccsesenees 88 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co...........++ 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd........eeeeeeee 38 | 
Harris, Upham & Co,....-cesesesseeees 8 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Hart-Carter Co. on. ceeecesccccvercnees 32a 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. .........+.++++ 29a 
Holland Engraving Co. .......-++++4++ P 2 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. .........+++- 
Mewes, Bi, Cog WMG. ceiccsccdccsccviss 
Howie, The J. K., CO... .csseecccedvcs 23a 
Hubbard Milling Co. ........ceeeeceees 40 
Hunter Milling Co. ........cceeeeeeeeee 37 
Igleheart Bros., Imc. .....-.2eeeeeeeees 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. .......-+s0+e++ 38 
Inmis-Speiden & Co. .....cccnscsececee 22a 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. ...... ® 
International Milling Co. ........ Cover 2 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ..........+- 8 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co.............. 

Jas & Van Walbeek .........eeeeceees 38 
Jeommiaom, W. Jun GO. cccssccccccaccogss 40 
Jewell, Li. R., & BOM... 6. cecevececeece 
Johansen, Anth., & Co.......... oad tVess 39 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. ....eeeeeececees 38 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. ..... 35 
Jeu Bs Gig Gb TRB cde ceeccsvccsces 38 
Justesen, Brodr. ...... oe bo dececcceees 
Kansas Flour Mills Company .......... 24 
Kansas Grain Company ...........+.+: 37 
Kansas Milling Co. .......6-ceeeseeuee - 85 
Kaswan, Joseph ...csceeeccccceccccces 
Kelly-Brickson Co. ....-.ceeeeeeccccees 31 
HAMy TWIGGP OG. cis ccctocececvcvccsccecs 
Kelly, William, Milling Co. ........... 39 
Kenser, Charles H. .....5.-e0++005 coco 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc.......... ts 2 
Kerr, Gifford & Co., Imc.........-00065 17 
Kimpton, W. S., & SOnS........eeeeees 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Oo............ 31 
King, M. D., Milling Co. ......cseeeee 
King Midas Flour BEUED cic csccesccvses 17 
Kimg Millin® Co. ....cccececccccveccee 5 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. ........-ese0% esovesce 7 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc......... 38 
Koerner, John B., & Co......s6044- Ses 
LaGrange Mills .....- cece cceenenevees 33 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.. 17 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd...........s.6:. 23 
Lathrop Grain Corporation Gd evcdoeve 2 
Lexington Mill & Blevator Co......... 
Tae BD Gor cdc ccvcsewtvsvscesscove 39 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. TETXTittT S 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. ........+.- 37 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co..........sse005 37 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd..............++- 38 
. McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd. .......... 38 
Madsen, Otto ........ siacereons 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., "Lta.. bhp dudeeiue 23 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd..........4.+. 38 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. ..........++. 

N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam......... 39 
Mennel Milling Co. .....eeesccenceves 
Merchen Scale Feeder .............++5 
Merck & Co., Inc........ 2a 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner ‘& Beane. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. ...........56. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc....... 4a 
Milling Engineers, Inc. .............+- 36 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 24a 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. ......... aes 2 
Minot Flour Mill Co. .....-.eeeeeeees 
Bitomel, T BP, Ge. cesccccccccveccsed 
Monsanto Chemical Co. ...........655 23a 
Montana Flour Mills Co. .............. 37 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co........... 7 
BRGre, GHEE Ti, B Geiccicccccvccsscves 
Morrison Milling Co. ........-65seeees 19 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd............ 38 
Morten Milling Co. .........ceecceeees 24 
Murray, D. J., Mfg. Co.... 2.2.60. eseus 
National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 

BRREOS GO, wees cccccsscdccsccctescce 38 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. ...... 5 
WOOGE- O  GIR, cic inpscacoscccivecsice 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr............+. «- 38 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. ......... Edeimdedssoe 38 
MOW COBtery. Ge. occks vecsecosccecds +. 38 
New Bra Milling Co. ...........esse05 6 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co.......... 
Noblesville Milling Co. ..........-..0+.. 17 
Norenberg & Belsheim ...............4. 39 
Norris Grain Oo. ........ srw ecsed wens 5 
HeSRER, “WHER, GO cevadccecccecsccsus 34 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ............ Cover 3 
N. W. Mills Sales Agency............. 
Ogilvie Flour Mills, Co., Ltd........... 23 
Omega Machine Co. ...... Checesvncdeee 
See OE DR, .nndee sci c es betas csdbeases 
Ottumwa Box Car Loader Give vvcavtione 12a 





Page, Thomas, Milling Co. .......-. dea 8 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd... . 
Paul, FP. H., & Stein Bros.............. 2la 
Pearistone, H. &., Co. .......-eceeeeeee 8 


eeeeeeee 


Peake: WOR Fs es ccve cases Wi kaNeeanchee Oe 
Penn, William, Flour Co.. Saveiied.s cope cae 
Pfeffer Milling Co. ........ erebns coat «s 4 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., ImG..cscssesrssves 
Pillman & Phillips ...... bemeecece cvanan 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. ......... we bewedyed 1 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 
Chemical Division ........ Weerteccce OR 
POOR, Tes GE. oivcitg as ged vances reper tye 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. Da ep! Sr OR 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. .......- pa ae ee a . 
Rademaker, H. J. B. M. ...... spews 
Red. River Milling Co. ......... $2 a aD 
Red Wing Milling Co................... 17 
Richardson, James, & Sons, “Lta.. (ial ee 
Richardson Scale Co. ...........-. ... 30a 
Richmond Mfg. Co. ............ ..se- 17a 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd.......... 24 
Robinson Milling Co. ........- 0 ...-e065 8 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd......... 24a 
Rodney Milling Co. ........:60--ce-s0ee 24 
Ross Milling Co. ......... EPO PAT. © 31 
Ruoff, A., & Co.. scae 4 beige’ 39 
Russell, D. T., & "Baird, "Lta... convodies 38 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. ............ 34 
Russell Milling Co. 
Rutherfurd,.W. H., & Co...........+..- 38 


St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc.... 8a 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd...... 


St. Regis Sales Corp. .......e.ceeeeees - 3la 
Mameny DEUS: osdhdcoccsccsdece wanes es é 7 
Schneider, W. H., Company Gs se TAA LE EES 
Schultz, Baujan & Co........... secccoe 24 
Baeee, MIGRM: TAG. «6 cc ccc es ccevicceces 
Seedburo Equipment Co. ..... eecseccce e 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. ......... « 
Shevelove, J. J. ...++++.. eecvcseesee 
Siebel Institute of Technology eebococe 
Signode Steel Strapping Co. ........... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ...... 
Skandinavisk Mel Import ......... eevee 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc...... dgunes 


Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Lta. 
Southwestern Laboratories ............ 32 


Southwest Mill Supply & Equip. Co...... 
BOEMAIO, Ta Ges oicicc vcvvecccvcsccncsvcs 
Springfield Milling Corp. ......... soos “S87 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. ......+-0-6eeee0+ 278 
Standard Milling Co. ......... eseceses 5 
Stannard, Collins & Co. .........5.65- . 88 
GUYVER, RRO sce c ce ceecdccvccivsvecs 


Bein’ O Gag BAG. ckidccccciccdcctecves 
Stratton Grain Co. ........eeeeeceeeees 33 


Stratton-Theis Grain Co. ...........+. - 24 
Strisik, 8. R., Co. .......+- bevbecesdes 38 
Sullivan & Kennedy ...........-s.+s+. 37 
Superior Separator Co. .......6ee+0+++ 28a 
Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. .........+.+. . 

Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd......... oss 88 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. ......6-eceeees o-» 87 
Tension Hnvelope Corp. ....-....0+-e0% 

Tex-O-Kan Flour Mille Co. ........... 34 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd......... 38 
Thompson. Flour Products, Inc......... * 


Tidewater Grain Co. .......cseeeeeeees 
Tobler, Ernst. & Traber, Bilises ciasies 15a 
Toronto Blevators, Ltd. ............... 24 
Tramelt Grain Ge. .cscccocescccesccsce 
Tri-State Milling Co. ........cseceeess 


Twin City Machine Oo. ............... 8a 
Uhimann Grain Co. ......ceecsceseeess 17 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation........ 16a 
United Grain Growers, Ltd............. 34 
U. 8. Hoffman Machinery Corp......... 

Urban, George, Milling Co. ........... 6 
Valier & Spies Milling Company........ 

Velie GHOGE GO, -ciwccsiectccscccoccce 88 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders .......... e 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. ...........-+ 6 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import ............... 
Victor Chemical Works ........... 10a, lla 
VER, Bi Gi & GOiwccccccccesposccccsrvcs 


Voigt Milling Co. st deeeeseensesseecens 24 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland.:..... -» 39 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders .............5+55 

Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ............ 37 
Wallace & Tiernan Company, Inc. ..... 2la 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. .......... -- 3 
Wamego Milling Co. ........seeccseees 24 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. ..........-065- 38 
Watson Higgins Milling Co............. 

Weber Flour Millis Co. .........+4. ese 8 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co...... 

Western Assurance Co. .........+.- 37 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co. Lita... 2 
Western Milling Co. ..... 26.66 .cccccees 7 
Western Waterproofing ................ 20a 
Western Star Mill Co. ......... deeseces 

White B Ge. cceciscscccccccsccse waders 

Whitewater Flour Mills Co. ........... 81 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. ........ avevac 19 
Williams Bros. Co. ..........+-- coveoe BF 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons. csceee 6398 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. .........+.- «e+ 138 
Witsenburg, M., Jr. ...... CVrecvege coco 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. ........-s.05-. 


Wolf Milling Co. .....ccccseccccecsers 19 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd......cccceccceeee 3 
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A time-tested axiom—certainly. 
And just as certainly with the con- 
stant attention of the N-A Flour 
Service Division you get time-tested 
products and service for prevention 
of flour treatment troubles. 

The N-A Servieeman represents 
an organization with over twenty- 
five years’ experience in Flour Proces- 
sing and on his frequent visits to your 


anticipate possible needs and troubles 
and take the necessary action. 
Whether it be maturing, bleach- 
ing, or enriching, the N-A Flour Serv- 
ice Division can easily apply its 
proven products to meet your stand- 
ards. The extensive laboratories, an 
integral part of the service, will 


gladly work with you and your con- 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 
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mill, his experience enables him to 

















sultants to help solve any of your 
treatment problems. 

Call the nearest N-A‘Represen- 
tative today. Let him show you why 
the N-A Flour Service Division means 
not only the prevention of unneces- 
sary troubles, but also a smoother, 
better operation. 
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Tae mt 
DYOXx 

for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment NA-33 








1-PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


No career girl _ 
could be better paid 


She sees the sick walk away well . . . and she knows her part 


in that magic process. 


She is the welcome steps in the night, the extra pair of skilled 
hands in surgery, the promise of sleep to the sleepless, the 
angel-in-uniform to the youngster-in-splints. 


She earns more money than ever before. But she earns, too, 
the appreciation of her patients, the abiding confidence of 
the doctors, the knowledge that no girl lives a more richly 


useful life. 


Perhaps you know a young lady who can qualify for nursing 
(high school graduate). She is badly needed. The current 
shortage of nurses is estimated at 42,000. And still more 
thousands will be needed soon, both for new hospitals and 
health centers, and for public health service. 


The place to apply for information about a nursing education 
is at any local hospital. The time to do it is now. 





